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By  W.  H.  Boone,  A.B.  '94,  M.D. 
PresiJeiif,  General  Alumni  Association 


ELON 

ALUMNI 


THE  Alumni  Association  of  Elon  College  is  a  corporate  body,  a 
body  with  members  united  by  common  interests,  a  body  of  fine 
sensibilities  and  capabilities.  It  is  rich  in  reminiscences  and  strong 
in  aspiration.  It  has  principles,  ideals,  opinions,  love,  and,  probably,  errors 
to  disseminate. 

This  body  is  not  deaf;  it  hears  and  appreciates  the  fine  things 
spoken  and  written  by  others.  It  can  see;  it  surveys  the  fields  of  art, 
music,  law,  education,  religion,  industry,  finance,  journalism,  medicine 
and  other  professions  and  trades.  It  is  not  inert,  that  is,  indisposed  to 
move  or  act;  it  is  not  sterile;  it  has  the  power  to  bear  fruit,  capable  of 
reproduction  and  fitted  to  propagate  its  kind. 

But,  alas,  this  body  is  dumb.  The  executive  committee  in  recent 
session,  sensible  of  this  affliction  and  being  averse  to  imposing  on  friends 
the  duty  of  speaking  for  it,  prescribed  an  operation,  the  successful  per- 
formance of  which  would  loosen  the  vocal  chords  and  untie  the  tongue 
and  give  a  voice  full  round  and  clear  that  would  speak  to  the  world. 
Under  the  nursing  and  tutelage  of  Professor  Barney  and  his  associates,  we 
hereby  present  to  you  The  Elon  Alumni  Voice.  It  is  not  the  voice  of 
an  infant  crying  only  from  pain  or  for  attention;  neither  is  it  the  voice 
of  one  fully  matured,  speaking  in  confidence  and  judgment. 

We  realize  that  with  care  and  training,  this  Voice  has  great  possi- 
bilities of  development.  It  is  designed  to  express  in  its  speech  the  inner 
life  of  Alma  Mater;  to  register  in  her  archives  the  sentiments,  spirit, 
trials,  adversities,  victories,  pleasures,  and  incidents  that  make  her  history. 

To  afford  an  instrument  or  vehicle  of  communication  by  which 
those  sentiments  and  spirits  can  appear  in  substantial  shape  for  investiga- 
tion and  criticism,  which  is  a  refining  process  necessary  for  full  develop- 
ment and  essential  to  improvement  in  accuracy,  delicacy  and  excellence, 
this  magazine  is  undertaken. 

The  alumni  owe  a  debt  primarily  to  Alma  Mater,  secondarily  to 
society.  During  the  years  of  Elon's  existence  her  sons  and  daughters 
have  had  experiences  and  developed  powers  that  are  latent  or  inherent, 
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not  because  society  is  immune,  for  she  is  very  susceptible;  but  because 
the  proper  exposure  and  contact  have  not  prevailed  to  disseminate  those 
inwrought  powers  and  experiences. 

Is  it  your  will,  Fellow  Alumni,  that  this  instrument  be  accepted  and 
used  to  lift  Alma  Mater  to  her  proper  position  and  settle  her  firm  and 
secure  in  a  deserving  rank?  Will  you  use  it  also  to  give  to  society  its 
demands,  from  a  body  so  prolific  of  thought  and  capable  of  action? 
You  will  in  so  honoring  Alma  Mater  and  serving  society,  incidentally, 
honor  and  serve  yourselves.  Since  it  is  through  service  that  honor  comes, 
the  field  before  you  is  large.  He  who  serves  most  and  best  is  most  highly 
exalted.  Great  structures  rest  most  heavily  upon  the  mud-sills  in  the 
foundation.  Let  the  alumni  of  today  be  the  foundation  of  the  alumni 
of  tomorrow,  who  shall  build  a  structure  beautiful  in  architecture  and 
design,  hospitable  and  inviting,  not  only  the  pride  of  Alma  Mater,  but  a 
thing  of  greatness  and  power  in  the  institutional  world. 
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Participation  of  Alumni  in  the 
Government  of  Colleges 

By  W.  A.  Harper,  A.B.  '99,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  Elon  College 

Facts    supporting    this    article   will    be    found    in    the    study 
by   President   Harper    beginning   on   page   44    of   this    issue 

^T^HEN  Columbia  University  celebrated  her  centennial  anniversary 
Vlx  in  18  54,  the  alumni  refused  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  In  1850 
agitation  vi^as  begun  by  the  alumni  of  Columbia  for  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  this  request  had  been  summariy  denied.  Only 
after  54  years  of  further  agitation  or  in  1908  was  Columbia's  Alumni 
Federation  granted  the  privilege  of  electing  six  of  the  twenty-four 
trustees. 

The  first  American  institution  of  higher  learning  to  undertake  to 
•cultivate  the  influence  and  good  will  of  its  alumni  as  such  was  Yale 
University.  In  1792  classes  began  to  be  organized  at  Yale,  each  with 
an  executive  ofl&cer.  Lists  of  Yale  graduates  have  been  published  since 
1821.  The  first  local  Alumni  Association  of  Yale  graduates  was 
organized  in  Cincinnati  in  1854.  Yale  publications  that  relate  to  alumni 
now  number  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes.  It  was  not  until  1872, 
however,  that  Yale  alumni  acquired  the  right  to  elect  trustees  to  the 
Corporation. 

The  first  institution  of  higher  learning  to  grant  its  alumni  the 
jight  of  electing  trustees  was  Harvard  University.  It  was  easy,  relatively 
speaking,  for  Harvard  to  do  this  because  it  had  a  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  trustees  have  never  acquired  the  right  of  electing  members 
to  the  Harvard  Corporation,  which  consists  of  the  president  of  the 
University,  the  treasurer  of  the  University,  and  five  fellows.  However, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1865  amended  the  charter  and 
Harvard  alumni  have  since  1866  elected  all  thirty  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  electing  five  each  year  for  a  term  of  six  years.    The  Harvard 
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Board  of  Overseers  does  not  originate  policies  for  the  University.  The 
EnabHng  Act  providing  for  the  election  by  the  alumni  of  the  Harvard 
Overseers,  however,  provides  that  while  the  Corporation  itself  initiates 
matters  of  legislation  and  policy  for  the  government  of  the  University, 
these  decisions  of  the  Corporation  are  "alterable"  by  the  Overseers,  and 
there  are  instances  where  they  have  exercised  their  authority.  The 
Harvard  Corporation  must  always  make  a  good  case  before  the  Over- 
seers. It  should  also  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  president  and 
the  treasurer  of  Harvard  are  ex-oflficio  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  as  well  as  of  the  Corporation.  This  arrangement  has  been 
very  satisfactory  for  Harvard."'  Their  method  .of  having  two  governing 
bodies  made  it  easy  to  pass  on  to  the  alumni  the  election  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Harvard  Overseers  have  found  it 
very  helpful  on  occasion  to  appoint  special  committees  for  various 
visitorial  purposes.  For  the  year  1906-07  there  were  forty-eight  of 
these  visiting  committees,  ranging  from  two  to  eleven  as  to  membership, 
reporting  after  visiting  the  University  on  various  themes  and  items  of 
interest  to  the  Board  of  Overseers.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
serves  on  each  such  committee.  Experience  shows  such  committee 
visitation  is  not  often  very  valuable  in  college  government. 

The  first  general  Alumni  Association  of  any  college  was  organized 
at  Williams  in  1821.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  was  stated  to  be 
"That  the  influence  and  patronage  of  those  it  (the  college)  has  educated 
may  be  united  for  its  support,  protection  and  improvement."  In  1826 
Princeton's  Akimni  Association  was  organized;  in  1838  Virginia's;  in 
1840  Harvard's,  and  in  18  54  Columbia's  and  Yale's.  The  other  colleges 
and  universities  were  not  long  in  seeing  the  advantage  of  such  general 
organizations  of  alumni,  but  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the 
bringing  into  being  of  such  a  powerful  force  would  not  only  result  in 
the  support  and  protection  of  the  college,  but  undoubtedly  it  would  also 
be  directed  toward  its  improvement.  The  first  agitation  in  this  direction 
was  the  effort  to  take  away  from  presidents  and  Boards  of  Trustees  the 
powers  which  had  become  concentrated  in  their  hands. 

The  demands  upon  the  colleges  and  universities  to  pay  increased 
salaries  to  professors,  to  provide  adequate  plant  facilities  for  the  vastly 
increasing  number  of  students  applying  for  admission,  and  to  carry  on 
worthy  programs  of  research  have  made  it  necessary  in  the  last  twenty- 
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five  years  for  colleges  and  universities  to  appeal  to  their  alumni  as  never 
before  for  financial  support.  The  alumni  have  not  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  opportunity  this  afforded  them  to  secure  representation 
on  Boards  of  Trustees. 

CONDITIONS    SURROUNDING    ALUMNI  PARTICIPATION  IN  COLLEGE 
GOVERNMENT 

The  colleges  and  universities  have  protected  themselves  in  granting 
the  privilege  of  alumni  representation  in  their  Boards  of  Trustees  by 
limiting  the  franchise  to  such  graduates  as  have  been  out  of  college  in 
some  instances  three  years,  in  many  five  years,  and  in  others  ten  years. 
For  example,  Dartmouth,  LaFayette,  Penn  State,  and  Princeton  allow 
alumni  to  vote  for  trustees  who  have  been  graduated  three  years. 
Amherst  makes  a  limit  of  four  years;  Yale  and  Harvard  fix  the  limit 
at  five  years.  Harvard  has  the  further  qualification  that  only  those  who 
take  their  Bachelor's  degree  at  Harvard  can  vote,  evidently  feeling  that 
graduates  holding  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  other  institutions  would 
not  be  entirely  loyal  to  Harvard.  Bowdoin,  Harvard  and  Yale  allow 
those  who  hold  honorary  degrees  to  vote  for  alumni  trustees,  but  others 
do  not.  Barnard  College  (perhaps  fearing  absorption  in  home  duties 
later)  allows  its  graduates  to  vote  for  trustees  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion. Institutions  which  allow  those  who  hold  higher  degrees  to  vote 
at  all  permit  them  to  do  so  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  degree. 

The  colleges  have  further  protected  themselves  in  this  matter  of 
alumni  representation  by  not  permitting  members  of  the  faculty  or  of 
the  administration  to  vote  for  trustees,  nor  to  serve  as  trustees. 

The  colleges  and  universities  further  protect  themselves  against 
immature  and  radical  alumni  trustees  by  providing  that  no  graduate 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  an  alumni  trustee  until  he  has  been  out  of  college 
for  a  term  of  years,  usually  ten. 

The  self -perpetuating  Boards  of  Trustees  have  protected  themselves 
against  alumni  invasion  of  their  special  rights  by  requiring  alumni 
representatives  to  be  nominated  for  election,  the  board  itself  to  elect 
and  then  before  the  board  actually  elects  the  alumnus  is  required  to 
present  an  irrevocable  resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  the 
number  of  years  for  which  he  has  been  nominated  by  the  alumni.  This, 
for  example,  is  the  rule  at  Columbia.     It  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
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giving  the  alumni  recent  representation  and  does  not  require  in  the 
second  place  an  amendment  to  the  charter. 

A  further  source  of  protection  is  found  in  the  requirement  that  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  alumni  eligible  to  vote,  usually  from  thirty 
upwards,  shall  be  required  to  ballot  for  an  alumni  trustee  before  the 
election  is  valid.  Duke  University  has  a  unique  way  of  protection,  in 
that  the  trustees  themselves  select  the  nominees  from  among  the  alumni 
of  the  institution  and  send  them  to  the  Alumni  Association  in  session 
at  commencement  to  be  balloted  upon.  If  the  alumni  are  not  pleased 
with  the  nominees,  they  have  the  right  to  suggest  other  persons  to  the 
trustees  for  approval  as  nominees,  a  right  they  have  so  far  not  exercised. 

There  is  still  a  further  protection  in  this  arrangement,  but  this  time 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  alumni,  limiting  the  eligibility  of  alumni 
trustees  to  succeed  themselves  after  one  term,  or  two  terms  at  most, 
until  at  least  a  year  or  in  some  cases  an  additional  term  has  passed.  In 
no  case  are  the  alumni  permitted,  nor  are  they  willing,  to  elect  an 
alumnus  as  a  life  trustee.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  alumni  trustees  repre- 
sentative of  alumni  sentiment  and  to  keep  the  other  trustees  of  the 
college  from  making  them  unduly  conservative  in  their  official  relations 
as  trustees.  In  most  cases  alumni  trustees  are  required  to  make  written 
reports  annually  to  the  Alumni  Association  and  they  are  expected  to 
use  every  legitimate  means  to  acquaint  themselves  with  alumni  sentiment. 
The  Columbia  University  alumni  trustees  have  a  very  fine  way  of  doing 
this.  In  the  spring  they  have  a  dinner  to  which  they  invite  representa- 
tives of  the  different  Alumni  Associations  in  the  Alumni  Federation  and 
others  representative  of  local  Alumni  Associations  and  other  individual 
graduates  who  will  come  to  dine  with  them,  and  to  discuss  matters 
preparatory  to  making  their  report  to  the  Alumni  Federation  and  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  so  that  they  may  properly 
reflect  the  alumni  sentiment  in  their  official  acts.  In  their  annual  reports 
to  the  Alumni  Federation  they  go  into  great  detail  as  to  the  plans  and 
policies  of  the  institution  and  even  review  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  of  the  president  of  the  University. 


METHODS  OF  NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION 

The  methods  of  nominating  and  electing  trustees  are  in  a  general 
way  three-fold,  though  no  two  institutions  have  identically  the  same 
method  of  nomination  and  election.     Nominations  may  be  by  a  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Alumni  Association,  by  alumni  petition  with  a  minimum 
of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  signatures,  or  by  a  group  committee  from 
the  alumni  and  trustees,  always  with  the  provision  that  a  minimum 
number  of  alumni  may  propose  any  other  candidate  who  is  eligible. 
Election  is  also  three-fold:  by  mail  ballot,  as  at  Yale;  by  ballot  cast  in 
person  at  commencement,  as  at  Harvard;  or  by  convention  of  accredited 
representatives,  as  at  Columbia.  The  Columbia  plan  has  the  distinct 
advantage  of  giving  force  and  effectiveness  to  local  Alumni  Associations 
since  they  are  permitted  to  send  representatives  to  the  convention  to 
vote  their  strength.  A  fine  part  of  the  Columbia  arrangement  too  is 
the  right  of  a  local  Alumni  Association  to  elect  as  its  representative  to 
cast  its  vote  a  person  who  is  an  alumnus,  but  a  member  of  some  other 
local  association.  This  makes  it  possible  for  alumni  organizations  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  participate  in  the  alumni  elections  at  Columbia 
and  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Individual  alumni,  however,  unless  they 
belong  to  local  Alumni  Associations  are  disfranchised  by  this  method, 
which  on  the  other  hand  becomes  a  powerful  incentive  for  an  alumnus 
to  affiliate  himself  with  the  proper  Alumni  Association. 
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SURVEYS  OF  ALUMNI  REPRESENTATION 

Three  surveys  have  been  made  of  alumni  representation  in  college 
government.  The  first  was  by  Samuel  H.  Ranck,"'  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College.  From  his  survey  the  following  facts  are  gleaned. 
Harvard  was  the  first  college  to  give  its  alumni  the  right  to  elect  trustees. 
This  was  in  1866.  Williams  College  followed  two  years  later.  Bowdoin 
and  Oberlin  granted  this  privilege  to  their  alumni  in  1870,  Yale  and 
Cornell  in  1872,  and  Amherst  and  Brown  in  1874.  The  first  woman's 
college  to  grant  this  privilege  to  its  alumnae  was  Vassar  in  1877,  followed 
by  Smith  in  the  next  year,  and  by  Wellesley  in  1894.  He  finds  that  in 
1901,  the  year  of  his  survey,  there  were  37  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  country  granting  the  privilege  of  electing  alumni  to  their  Boards  of 
Trustees.  Four  confined  this  privilege  to  advisory  relationships  and 
thirty-three  admitted  the  alumni  trustees  to  full  standing.  At  that 
time  only  one.  Harvard,  allowed  its  alumni  to  elect  all  members  of  its 
board.  It  would  be  better  to  say  that  Harvard  allowed  its  alumni  to 
elect  all  members  to  one  of  its  boards,  and  that  this  board  is  not  possessed 
of  the  privilege  of  initiating  policies. 

''Education,    Volume   22:107f. 
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The  second  survey  was  made  by  Leonard  P.  Wood,*  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  in  July  of  1906.  Mr.  Wood's  survey 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  an  inserted  chart,  giving  considerable  detail  with 
reference  to  the  66  institutions  which  he  found  to  have  alumni  repre- 
sentation either  in  advisory  or  representatively  chosen  capacity.  Mr. 
Wood  made  a  study  of  73  institutions  and  found  that  66  of  them  had 
alumni  trustees.  Of  these,  42  had  formal  representation  of  alumni  in 
the  government  and  24  had  it  in  various  advisory  capacities.  In  speaking 
of  alumni  representation,  Mr.  Wood  says:  "Choice  between  represen- 
tation on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Overseers, 
or  of  an  Alumni  Advisory  Board  is  largely  a  question  of  adaptation  to 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  each  case.  A  purely  Advisory  Board  will 
probably  seldom  be  adopted  as  other  than  a  temporary  expedient."  He 
further  says:  "While  the  plan  of  alumni  representation  in  each  case 
finally  adopted  will  necessarily  be  a  development  to  suit  the  conditions 
of  that  college,  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
present  point  to  a  fairly  definite  type.  The  essential  features  of  this 
type  are:  full  responsibility  imposed  upon  the  alumni  and  upon  their 
representatives;  the  certainty  that  the  alumni  choice  will  be  effective; 
regular  annual  elections  by  mail  ballot;  representatives  chosen  for  short 
terms;  nominations  made  or  guided  by  a  responsible  central  board;  and 
the  voter  supplied  with  such  impartial  information  as  will  enable  him 
to  make  an  intelligent  choice." 

The  third  survey  was  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  other 
two  and  is  published  in  the  Manual  of  Alumni  Work  issued  by  the 
Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries  in  1924.  Their  survey  embraces  503 
colleges  and  universities.  Of  this  number,  488  are  upon  denominational 
or  private  foundations;  82  are  federal,  state  and  municipal  institutions, 
and  34  are  agricultural  and  technical  institutions.  These  colleges  have 
a  total  of  9,307  trustees.  Of  this  number,  866  are  elected  directly  by 
the  alumni,  but  there  are  in  all  3,440  alumni  trustees  on  these  boards. 

In  all,  184  colleges  of  the  group  elect  trustees  direct.  Of  these 
institutions,  167  are  of  the  denominational  or  privately  endowed  type; 
16  are  of  the  federal,  state  and  municipal  variety,  and  one  of  the 
agricultural  and  technical  college  group. 

Of  these  institutions,  419  have  alumni  on  their  Boards  of  Trustees. 
Of  these,  347  are  of  the  first  type,  59  of  the  second,  and  13  of  the  third 


*  Technology    Review,    Volume    8:299-310. 
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type.  Of  these  institutions,  18  5  have  no  alumni  representation  either 
by  election  or  by  membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Of  such 
institutions,  141  are  of  the  first  type,  23  of  the  second  type,  and  21  of 
the  third  type. 

The  fourth  survey  was  conducted  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
during  the  fall  of  1927  and  includes  659  colleges  and  universities  as 
listed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Education  Bulletin  (1927) — No.  1 — Educational  Directory:  1927.-"''  Of 
these  659  institutions,  297'/2  are  Protestant  denominational,  one  insti- 
tution being  denominational  and  privately  endowed  and  being  classified 
one-half  in  each  group;  1 14/4  are  state,  federal  or  municipal  institutions, 
three  being  listed  as  both  state  and  privately  endowed  and  one-half 
being  credited  for  such  institution  to  each  group;  86  are  Catholic  insti- 
tutions; 147  are  privately  endowed;  and  14  are  unclassified,  making  a 
total  of  659  institutions  studied.  All  of  these  institutions  responded  to 
the  questionnaire  sent  them,  except  64.  So  really  the  present  study 
is  based  on  595  colleges  and  universities. 

These  595  institutions  have  11,822  trustees,  of  whom  3,957  are 
alumni,  and  of  whom  1,022  are  elected  by  alumni  as  trustees.  Of  these 
595  institutions,  216  have  the  right  of  electing  trustees,  using  the  word 
"elect"  to  include  ex-oflScio,  nominated,  recommended,  and  endorsed 
members,  but  not  including  the  suggested  members,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  survey  of  the  Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries  published  in  1924. 
That  survey  included  603  institutions,  of  which  184  elected  alumni 
trustees  as  compared  with  216  as  shown  by  the  1927  survey,  being  an 
increase  of  32  institutions  in  three  years.  That  survey  also  showed  3,440 
alumni  on  Boards  of  Trustees  as  compared  with  3,957  as  revealed  by  the 
1927  survey,  or  an  increase  of  517  members  in  three  years.  The  1924 
survey  showed  866  trustees  elected  by  the  alumni,  whereas  the  1927 
survey  shows  1,028,  an  increase  of  162  in  the  three-year  period. 

The  1924  survey  showed  419  institutions  with  alumni  on  their 
Boards  of  Trustees,  whereas  the  1927  survey  reveals  457  institutions 
with  alumni  representation,  an  increase  of  38  in  three  years.  The  1924 
survey  showed  185  institutions  with  no  alumni  representation  either  by 
election  or  membership,  whereas  the  1927  survey  reveals  but  138 
institutions  without  such  representation. 
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*  High    Point    College,    High    Point,    N.    C,    and    Adelbert    College,    Cleveland,    Ohio,    have    been 
included  in  the  survey,   though   not   in  the  Directory. 
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From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  tendency  for  alumni  to  be 
granted  the  right  to  elect  trustees  for  the  colleges  and  universities  is 
growing  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  grow.  This  statement  is  based 
upon  a  question  included  in  the  questionnaire  of  1927  bearing  on  this 
very  point.  Of  the  379  colleges  not  granting  their  alumni  the  right  to 
elect  trustees,  111  answered  unequivocally  that  they  favor  election  of 
trustees  by  the  alumni  and  two  expressed  doubtful  approval.  Thirty  of 
these  institutions  stated  that  movements  are  now  on  foot  among  their 
alumni  in  cooperation  with  their  Boards  of  Trustees  to  bring  about 
this  arrangement.  Of  the  institutions  favoring  this  movement,  73  are 
Protestant,  7  Roman  Catholic,  6  unclassified,  1  Jewish,  5  state,  4  negro, 
and  20  privately  endowed.  Of  the  institutions  in  which  there  is  a 
movement  in  this  direction,  20  are  Protestant,  3  Catholic,  2  state, 
5  privately  endowed. 

Of  these  same  institutions,  110  replied  that  they  would  not  favor 
granting  the  alumni  the  right  to  elect  members  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees, 
and  these  negative  opinions  were  distributed  as  follows:  Protestant  48, 
Catholic  17,  state  2,  negro  1,  privately  endowed  18. 

The  question  has  not  been  raised  so  definitely  as  to  indicate  a 
movement  in  that  direction  in  245  institutions  distributed  as  follows: 
Protestant  113,  Catholic  25,  unclassified  7,  Jewish  1,  state  47,  negro  6, 
privately  endowed  47. 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  only  one  Protestant  college  of  the 
country  in  which  there  is  a  movement  for  alumni  election  of  trustees 
in  which  the  administration  is  opposed.  It  is  also  significant  that  in  the 
only  Jewish  institution  in  the  country  the  administration  favors  the 
election  of  trustees  by  alumni,  but  says  there  is  no  movement  in  that 
direction.  In  the  Protestant  and  privately  endowed  institutions  there 
is  a  decidedly  favorable  attitude  toward  the  election  of  trustees  by  the 
alumni,  and  there  is  evidence  that  in  many  such  institutions  the  adminis- 
tration is  ready  to  take  the  initiative,  even  in  the  absence  of  alumni 
desire  for  the  right  to  elect  trustees,  to  grant  them  the  privilege. 

The  Protestant  and  privately  endowed  colleges  far  outnumber  the 
others  in  granting  the  alumni  the  right  of  electing  trustees.  Of  these 
two  classes,  there  are  in  the  country  AAlYz  institutions  and  197^  of 
them  have  granted  their  alumni  the  right  to  elect  trustees.  There  are 
147  privately  endowed  colleges  in  the  country  and  82^  of  them  have 
the  right  of  electing  trustees. 
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There  is  evidence  that  the  Protestant  colleges  have  granted  their 
alumni  the  right  to  elect  trustees  because  they  feel  it  would  increase 
their  interest  in  the  college  and  bring  a  larger  financial  support.  There 
is  an  additional  reason  evident  as  respects  the  privately  endowed  institu- 
tions. These  institutions  for  the  most  part  have  self-perpetuating  Boards 
of  Trustees  and  the  alumni  organize  themselves  to  wrest  from  these 
self-perpetuating  boards  the  powers  that  they  were  exercising  in  the 
judgment  of  the  alumni  often  times  for  selfish  purposes  and  so  as  to 
control  their  institutions  in  the  interest  of  certain  policies  and  programs. 

A  great  many  of  the  Catholic  colleges  are  controlled  by  religious 
brotherhoods  and  do  not  have  trustees  in  the  sense  that  other  institutions 
have.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  gratifying  to  find  these  Catholic  institutions 
granting  their  alumni  the  right  to  elect  trustees  and  to  find  28  of  these 
same  institutions  with  alumni  on  their  boards.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Catholic  institutions  will  follow  the  example  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  which  has  a  Board  of  Lay  Trustees  to  look  after  the  investment 
interests  of  the  institution,  leaving  the  educational  and  religious  control 
of  the  institution  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  body  sponsoring  it.  We 
find  this  same  tendency  appearing  in  "Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College" 
(Texas) ,  a  Catholic  woman's  college,  where  an  effort  is  being  put  forth 
for  an  additional  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  alumnae  and  elected 
by  them. 

State  institutions  are  generally  averse  to  granting  the  alumni  repre- 
sentation on  Boards  of  Trustees.  In  only  two  is  there  a  movement  in 
this  direction  and  in  only  three  others  do  the  executives  indicate  that 
they  would  favor  such  representation.  Of  the  1 14/4  of  these  institutions 
in  the  country,  only  12^  allow  the  alumni  to  participate  directly  as 
alumni  in  the  government  of  the  institution. 

The  negro  race  is  so  dependent  upon  public  good  will  and  philan- 
thropy for  the  provision  of  higher  education  for  itself  that  there  is 
practically  no  movement  on  the  part  of  negro  institutions  for  direct 
participation  of  the  alumni  in  the  election  of  trustees.  There  are  25 
such  institutions,  however,  in  the  country,  five  privately  endowed  (the 
alumni  of  two  of  these  have  the  right  to  elect  trustees),  and  20  are 
Protestant.  The  alumni  of  four  of  these  have  the  right  to  elect  trustees. 
Eight  negro  institutions  do  not  have  any  alumni  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
either  elected  by  the  alumni  or  by  other  bodies.  That  17,  however,  of 
the  25  institutions  have  alumni  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  speaks  well 
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for  the  desire  of  their  benefactors  to  place  responsibiHty  on  the  negro 
race  for  the  conduct  of  their  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

There  are  in  all  109  institutions  for  women  included  in  the  survey, 
42  Protestant,  34  Catholic,  8  state,  and  25  privately  endowed.  Of  these 
women's  colleges,  52  have  alumnae  representatives  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  exactly  half  of  this  number,  or  26,  have  the  right  to  elect 
their  alumnae  representatives.  Of  the  Protestant  women's  colleges,  21 
have  alumnae  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  eight  of  them  allow  the 
alumnae  to  elect  these  representatives.  The  other  21  Protestant  women's 
colleges  have  no  alumnae  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Of 
the  34  Catholic  institutions  for  women,  29  have  no  alumnae  representa- 
tion, and  of  the  five  that  permit  alumnae  representation,  only  one  permits 
the  alumnae  to  elect.  Of  the  eight  women's  colleges  maintained  by  the 
states,  four  have  women  on  the  board  and  four  do  not,  but  no  state 
institution  for  women  permits  the  alumnae  to  elect  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  in  the  privately  endowed  women's  colleges 
that  alumnae  election  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  finds  the 
greatest  favor.  Of  the  25  such  institutions  in  the  country,  22  have 
women  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  17  permit  the  alumnae  to  elect 
their  own  representatives. 

Alumni  representation  began  in  1866,  as  we  have  seen,  and  has 
grown  from  a  single  institution  to  216  which  grant  the  right  to  their 
alumni  to  elect  trustees,  and  to  457  which  have  alumni  on  their  Boards 
of  Trustees  elected  either  by  the  alumni  or  by  other  governing  bodies. 
This  is  a  remarkable  growth  in  61  years,  a  most  remarkable  growth 
when  we  consider  the  conservatism  of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Remarkable  also  is  the  evidenced  satisfaction  the  institutions  have  found 
through  granting  their  alumni  the  right  of  participation  in  college 
government.  Only  a  few  institutions  have  abandoned  the  practice  once 
they  have  begun  it.  The  University  of  Georgia  denied  the  alumni  the 
right  to  elect  trustees  in  1890  but  reinstated  it  in  1923.  The  University 
of  Rochester  granted  the  privilege  in  1904  and  withdrew  it  in  1917,  but 
the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation  provide  that  one-half  of  the  trustees 
must  be  alumni.  Marietta  College  (Ohio)  withdrew  the  privilege  after 
seven  years'  trial.  Salem  (West  Virginia)  in  1906  granted  its  alumni 
the  right  of  electing  one  trustee,  but  has  since  dropped  the  custom, 
Washington  and  Lee  University  twenty  5^ears  ago  authorized  its  alumni 
to  elect  an  Advisory  Board  of  Visitors,  but  none  have  been  elected  to 
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date.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  allows  its  alumni  to  elect 
all  trustees,  is  considering  a  readjustment,  finding  the  present  arrange- 
ment not  satisfactory,  and  a  committee  of  the  trustees  and  alumni  is 
at  work  on  methods  of  improvement.  These  are  the  only  instances  in 
61  years  of  practice  in  216  institutions  of  dissatisfaction,  which  must 
be  considered  a  remarkable  situation.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  devotion 
of  the  alumni  to  their  institutions,  and  is  further  suggestion  that  other 
institutions  would  do  well  to  give  their  alumni  direct  participation  as 
such  in  their  government. 

With  reference  to  the  general  position  that  alumni  are  more 
interested  in  their  Alma  Mater  than  any  one  else  should  be,  there  can 
be  no  question,  and  its  correlative  is  certainly  sound,  that  this  interest 
will  be  accentuated  by  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  persons 
of  their  own  choosing.  Informal  participation  will  not  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  this  instance.  Alumni  representation  is  the  one  defensible 
form  of  class  representation  in  college  government.  There  is  no  reason 
for  putting  doctors  as  such  or  farmers  as  such  or  faculty  members  as 
such  on  Boards  of  Trustees.  But  there  is  reason  for  putting  alumni  as 
such,  chosen  by  their  peers,  on  these  boards,  because  in  a  real  sense  they 
are  not  only,  as  is  generally  thought,  the  fate  of  the  college,  but  the 
college  itself  to  a  very  significant  degree. 
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Elon  and  Religious  Education 

By  Lucy  M.  Eldredge,  A.B.  '21 

^^fDUCATION  is  nearer  to  the  hearts  o£  the  American  people  than 
V^>A  any  other  single  interest."  This  is  President  Coolidge's  estimate 
of  the  place  education  holds  in  our  national  life.  There  is  widespread 
evidence  to  uphold  the  statement.  Homes  all  over  the  land  arrange 
their  daily  schedule  in  accord  with  the  ringing  of  the  school  bell.  Billions 
of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  for  buildings,  equipment  and  personnel. 
Compulsory  education  laws  are  on  every  statute  book,  and  standards 
for  curriculum  and  teachers  are  high.  A  larger  number  of  students  go 
to  High  School  and  on  to  college  and  university  than  ever  before  in  the 
nation's  history.  Books  are  plentiful,  and  extension  and  summer  courses 
manifold.     America's  educational  conscience  is  alive! 

And  it  is  well.  A  democratic  nation  must  depend  for  its  perpetuity 
upon  an  intelligent  citizenship.  Men  trusted  with  a  voice  in  government 
must  know  how  to  think  clearly.  An  autocracy  thrives  upon  the 
ignorance  and  submission  of  its  subjects.  A  democracy  prospers  when 
men  and  women  are  intelligent.  America  has  recognized  this  need  until 
education  has  become  a  passion  with  large  groups  of  our  citizens. 

But  another  President  also  spoke,  and  spoke  truly.  "To  educate 
a  man  in  mind  and  not  in  morals  is  to  educate  a  menace  to  society," 
said  Theodore  Roosevelt.  A  host  of  far-seeing  and  distinguished  men 
and  women  would  speak  with  him  and  most  convincingly.  "Exclude 
religion  from  education  and  you  have  no  foundation  on  which  to  build 
moral  character."  (Charles  W.  Elliott) .  "To  produce  character,  educa- 
tion must  call  to  her  assistance  religion."  (President-Emeritus  Hadley) . 
"The  peril  of  today  is  not  lack  of  knowledge  but  of  moral  principles. 
What  the  world  needs  so  desperately  in  these  critical  days  is  a  leadership 
that  is  not  only  intellectually  strong  but  morally  right."  (Edgar  P. 
Hill) .  These  men,  with  a  host  of  others,  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
system  of  public  education  is  an  indispensable  asset  of  a  democratic 
nation,  but  that  it  may  be  a  danger  if  it  makes  men  intellectually 
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powerful  without  safeguarding  that  power  with  principles  of  living 
that  are  moral  and  ideals  of  life  that  are  Christian. 

History  warns  us  of  the  destiny  of  nations  which  neglect  the 
development  of  Christian  motive  power  and  Christian  character. 
Repeated  surveys  in  this  country  have  revealed  that  a  large  percentage 
of  youth  is  growing  to  manhood  without  adequate  Christian  nurture. 
As  a  result,  many  agencies  are  earnestly  at  work  seeking  the  best  Christian 
education  program  to  reach  the  whole  of  life  and  give  it  Christian 
meaning,  and  to  help  youth  to  see  God  in  every  relationship  and  activity 
of  life  and  in  every  realm  of  truth.  Although  the  public  school  is 
increasingly  recognizing  its  opportunity  and  duty  to  aid  in  character 
development,  it  is  prohibited  from  specifically  religious  teaching.  The 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  too  clearly  recognized  in  America  to 
permit  the  public  school  to  give  the  religious  instruction  which  is  youth's 
rightful  heritage.  The  home  has  a  primary  opportunity  in  this  Christian 
nurture,  and  the  church  a  peculiar  responsibility. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  large  part  of  this  responsibility  of 
the  church  must  be  assumed  now  by  the  Church  College.  This  is  the 
institution  of  the  church  for  higher  education.  It  came  into  being 
through  the  generosity  and  prayers  and  sacrifice  of  devoted  Christian 
men  and  women,  in  order  that  youth  might  have  higher  education  amid 
the  most  Christian  surroimdings,  and  in  order  that  the  church  might 
have  an  educated  leadership.  The  church  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  study  in  the  college  she  has  built  shall  have  a  religious 
education,  and  that  they  will  come  back  into  churches  and  communities 
with  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life  and  an  ability  to  help  Christianize 
community  life.  Unless  the  church  college  has  a  specific  contribution 
like  this  to  make  to  the  life  of  youth  and  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom, 
why  should  she  exist? 

Elon  College  has  had  such  a  purpose  and  has  made  such  a  contribu- 
tion since  those  days  in  the  eighties  when  Uncle  Wellons  and  Dr.  Long 
and  their  associates  led  in  her  founding  and  erection.  She  has  been  in 
aim  and  spirit  an  institution  of  Christian  education.  A  roll  call  of  the 
leadership  of  our  Southern  churches  reveals  a  part  of  her  achievement. 
In  the  last  decade  she  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  specific  field 
of  religious  education,  of  which  every  alumnus  and  former  student  has 
a  right  to  be  proud.  In  recent  years  her  influence  has  been  multiplied 
many  times  by  definite  courses  and  projects  which  should  offer  hope  to 
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those  who  are  watching  Elon  for  the  future  leadership  of  the  church. 
In  at  least  four  phases,  the  relationship  between  Elon  College  and  religious 
education  is  marked,  four  phases  which  show  present  activity  and  present 
opportunities  for  growth  and  extension. 

First,  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  her  founders  and  the  spirit  of 
her  leaders  since,  she  must  ever  be  a  Christian  college,  in  atmosphere 
as  well  as  in  name.  Here  is  her  first  opportunity,  and  her  largest,  for 
religious  education.  Some  one  has  suggested  the  following  conception 
of  a  church  college: 

Along  the  corridors  of  the  Church  college 

Walks   the  Master  of  Men; 
In  its  classrooms,  sits  He,  the  Great  Teacher; 
Up  from  its  heart  springs  the  Water  of  Life; 
On  its  campus  grows  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

"Jesus  Christ  is  here"  is  the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  a  Christian 
institution. 

The  supreme  opportunity  of  the  church  college  is  to  make  every 
impact  a  Christian  one.  There  are  classes  which  are  a  life  inspiration 
many  years  after  diplomas  have  been  received.  There  is  music  which 
will  never  be  forgotten.  There  are  special  meetings,  chapel  services, 
prayer  groups  which  have  a  life-giving  atmosphere.  There  are  deep 
and  lasting  friendships.  There  are  constant  silent  forces  which  are  so 
Christian  that  they  become  a  part  of  one,  and  are  most  enduring  in 
memories  and  the  most  powerful  in  guiding  motives  when  life  becomes 
strenuous  and  hard.  The  influence  of  Christian  personalities  probably 
is  one  of  the  most  enduring  forces  which  contribute  to  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  simply  but  definitely  Christian,  and  nothing  can  take  its  place 
in  Christian  education.  "What  would  Jesus  do?"  was  the  test  which 
the  characters  in  Dr.  Sheldon's  story  tried  to  meet.  "Would  Jesus 
approve  our  college?"  is  a  test  which  every  church  college  must  face, 
if  it  meets  its  highest  challenge. 

In  the  second  place,  in  considering  "Elon  and  Religious  Education," 
we  face  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  specifically  religious  activities  of 
campus  life.  Those  of  us  who  went  to  Elon  "long,  long  ago"  remember 
the  difficulty  in  keeping  all  our  weekly  religious  meetings  straight,  and 
getting  to  all  of  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  those  memories, 
the  news  of  the  "Religious  Activities  Organization"  comes  as  an 
encouraging  forward  step. 
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Formerly  there  was  a  competitive  struggle  often  between  organiza- 
tions. Today  the  ReKgious  Activities  Organization,  including  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Christian  Endeavor,  Student  Volunteer 
Band,  and  Ministerial  Association,  has  authority  to  control  through  its 
cabinet  and  committees  all  the  religious  life  of  the  campus.  There  is  a 
united  program  of  group  meetings,  study  courses,  finance,  and  com- 
munity service  which  has  grown  in  popularity  and  achievement  through 
the  years.  Time  can  now  be  given  to  doing  things,  without  devoting 
too  much  time  to  mere  oiling  of  the  machinery. 

In  facing  Elon's  opportunities  for  religious  education,  this  step 
to  a  correlated  plan  for  religious  organizational  life  must  be  recognized 
as  outstanding.  Here  is  a  working  experiment  in  co-operative  Chris- 
tianity which  must  result  in  an  experience  which  will  help  students  to 
see  the  value  of  working  together.  It  should  influence  their  work  in 
local  churches  in  bringing  together  organizational  units  into  a  common 
program.  In  the  larger  field  of  Christian  work,  it  should  work  toward 
a  greater  spirit  of  unity  among  the  churches  in  which  these  students 
may  serve.  The  plan  presents  a  practical  doing  of  the  thing  we  have 
talked  about. 

Third,  not  in  order  of  importance,  but  in  this  consideration,  comes 
the  more  formal  work,  definitely  known  as  religious  education  courses. 
Wherever  one  travels  in  religious  education  circles  today,  Elon  College 
is  recognized  for  her  progress  along  this  line.  Leaders  in  this  field  do 
not  have  to  be  told  where  the  college  is  located  or  who  the  president  is. 
They  know  because  of  her  success  in  launching  a  religious  education 
department  whose  record  is  well-known.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Harper,  Prof.  Simon  A.  Bennett,  Dr.  W.  S.  Alexander,  and  Miss  Helen 
Stearns,  the  Religious  Education  Department,  which  offers  courses 
leading  to  a  degree  in  this  field,  is  an  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
religious  education  development  throughout  the  country  in  the  past 
decade. 

Again  one  is  tempted  to  reminisce  and  to  recall  the  first  courses 
offered  in  religious  education  when  Dr.  Harper  and  Dr.  N.  G.  Newman 
introduced  students  to  fascinating  fields.  One  day  the  class  was  sent 
out  into  the  Elon  community  to  make  a  survey.  It  was  a  first  attempt, 
but  a  great  experience!  Then  the  Week-Day  Religious  School  was 
organized  down  at  the  old  graded  school.     In  comparison  with  what  is 
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being  done  now,  it  was  very  elementary,  but  again  it  was  a  great 
experience,  for  teachers  and  students  alike. 

Now  it  is  different!  There  is  a  standard  course  in  religious  educa- 
tion, leading  to  a  degree,  with  such  courses  as  the  Christian  Home, 
Organization  and  Administration  of  Religious  Education,  History  and 
Principles  of  Religious  Education,  Leadership  Training  courses,  and 
many  others.  There  are  the  Bible  courses  which  students  in  this  course 
take.  Then  beyond  the  text  book  and  class  work  there  are  laboratory 
requirements,  in  a  fine  Christian  Education  building,  with  all  modern 
equipment.  The  Mooney  Christian  Education  Building,  which  Elonites 
proudly  acclaim  as  the  first  of  its  kind  on  a  college  campus,  links  the 
past  and  the  future.  In  memory  of  a  devoted,  faithful  Christian 
preacher,  who  labored  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  to  tell  the  story  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  building  stands  to  give  to  boys  and  girls  his  spirit  and  devotion 
as  they  prepare  for  their  share  in  serving  the  same  Kingdom  to  which 
he  gave  his  life.  In  the  rooms  of  this  building,  the  college  religious  and 
social  life  centers,  and  in  the  same  edifice  the  students  in  religious  educa- 
tion receive  the  practical  experience  which  will  send  them  out  into 
professional  and  volunteer  Christian  education  work  which  is  needed 
so  desperately  in  every  community. 

Elon  and  Religious  Education?  It  means  a  Christian  College,  in 
spirit  and  purpose,  in  atmosphere  and  truth.  It  means  that  sp3cific 
religious  activities  are  carried  on  in  an  effective  way.  It  includes  a 
splendid  religious  education  course,  in  class  room  and  laboratory,  which 
provides  training  for  college  students  and  effectual  Christian  nurture 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Elon  and  community.     What  more? 

A  discussion  like  this  seems  incomplete  without  facing  the  extension 
opportunities.  Elon  is  linked  with  the  Christian  Church  in  its  religious 
education  courses,  as  every  year  scores  of  students  receive  credit  from 
our  denominational  leadership  training  department  for  units  completed 
in  the  Standard  Leadership  Training  Course.  These  courses  are  the  same 
ones  which  are  taken  in  local  church  and  community  classes,  and  there 
is  thus  created  a  common  interest.  Students  are  also  prepared  to  go  back 
into  their  home  communities  to  teach  classes  in  this  course,  which  has 
the  recognition  of  all  denominations,  through  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education. 

Again,  there  is  the  definite  Christian  service  which  Elon  students  are 
prepared  to  render  to  their  local  church.     And  wisdom  demands  that 
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they  be  given  opportunities  in  vacation  times,  and  when  they  return 
home  after  graduation,  to  come  back  to  a  challenging  task  which  will 
demand  the  best  they  have  to  give,  in  Sunday  School,  Daily  Vacation 
Church  School,  or  any  phase  of  church  work. 

There  is  also  the  opportunity  to  extend  the  influence  of  Elon's 
religious  education  work  through  close  linking  with  the  summer  school 
work.  The  institution  belongs  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  during  the 
three  months  in  the  summer  when  the  plant  is  not  used  in  regular  college 
session,  progress  should  be  made  in  using  the  plant  to  help  those  who 
cannot  attend  during  the  regular  yearly  session.  Great  groups  of  minis- 
ters, lay  workers,  young  people  should  be  helped  to  look  to  the  college 
as  "Our  Elon  College,"  and  the  summer  school  is  an  effective  link  to 
bind  the  church  folk  with  the  college. 

The  greatest  extension  work  will  be  done,  however,  through  the 
students  who  go  out  as  graduates,  or  after  one,  two,  or  three  years  of 
campus  life.  They  are  the  test  of  it  all.  Their  spirit  reveals  the  teaching, 
and  their  guiding  motives  will  tell  to  many  wha.t  Elon  and  religious 
education  really  mean.  Some  will  go  into  professional  religious  work. 
Not  all  are  needed  there.  I  have  a  growing  conviction  that  a  test  of 
whether  one  should  go  into  full  time  Christian  service  or  not  is  whether 
or  not  one  can  take  the  smallest  job  in  the  local  church  and  be  faithful 
and  happy  in  the  performance  of  a  real  task  of  religious  education  there. 
For  some,  religious  education  will  become  a  vocation,  a  profession  which 
will  offer  great  opportunities.  For  many  more,  it  will  be  an  avocation 
in  a  home  or  church  or  community. 

It  has  been  said,  "Education  represents  the  long  look — the  prepared 
life."  We  would  add  that  religious  education  represents  the  long  look 
toward  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  life  prepared  for  the  most 
abundant  living  and  the  greatest  service  in  partnership  with  Jesus  Christ. 
We  believe  that  it  is  for  this,  Elon  College  was  built,  and  we  trust  that 
for  this  she  will  continue  her  emphasis  on  Christian  education,  with  the 
supreme  result  in  Christian  character. 
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Theatre  and  Culture 

By  Roy  Helms 

Manager  Strand  Theatre,  Knoxiille,  Tcnn. 

A.B.  Elon,  '23;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  '26 

Graduate    Student    of   Columbia    University 

Graduate  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  New  York  City 

CULTURE  can  be  attained  only  through  a  state  of  mind.  It  does 
not  matter  what  phase  of  Kfe  we  take,  or  creed  or  institution  or 
product  of  genius — what  we  get  out  of  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
idea  we  have  in  coming  in  contact  with  such.  Culture,  in  anything, 
goes  back  to  the  old  adage  that  we  get  out  of  a  thing  just  what  we  put 
into  it. 

There  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  declare  they  can  solve  the 
problem  of  Religion  or  Science.  They  delve  into  Science  to  see  what 
there  is  there  to  conform  or  conflict  with  the  tenets  of  their  religion. 
But  they  go  into  it  with  the  preconceived  idea  that  Religion  is  funda- 
mentally separated  from  Science,  and  their  conclusion  at  the  end  of 
their  study  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  they  began.  The  scientist  who 
studies  Religion  with  a  view  of  finding  the  conflict  between  the  two 
great  subjects  will  find  that  Science  is  supreme,  if  that  is  his  state  of 
mind  when  he  begins  his  research. 

Going  to  church  and  listening  to  a  good  sermon  does  some  people 
about  as  much  good  as  a  pitfall  does  to  an  elephant.  The  reason  is,  they 
go  to  church  intent  on  listening  to  the  wrong  thing  and  misconstruing 
what  is  said. 

Shakespeare's  works  are  considered  classic,  and  are  studied  as  such 
in  our  schools.  Yet  anyone  can  read  Shakespeare  and  learn  wicked  and 
vulgar  things — if  that  is  the  idea  of  doing  the  reading.  The  Bible, 
especially  the  Old  Testament,  has  many  things  that  are  in  contradiction 
to  our  modern  moral  code.  Anyone  can  read  the  Bible  and  learn  many 
bad  things  to  do — if  that  is  his  purpose  in  reading. 

The  theatre  is  no  different  from  anything  else  in  this  respect.  There 
are  good  plays  and  there  are  bad  plays,  and  what  we  get  out  of  them 
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depends  upon  what  we  want  to  get.  They  are  Uke  human  beings.  Some- 
one has  said  that  there  is  a  Httle  bad  in  the  best  of  us  and  a  Uttle  good 
in  the  worst  of  us.  We  have  never  had  a  play  that  could  be  considered 
perfect  from  every  viewpoint.  Someone  can  find  a  fault  about  it.  In 
fact  there  would  be  many  people  who  could  find  fault  with  the  most 
perfect  masterpiece.  Finding  fault  with  anything  is  an  easy  job.  Any- 
one can  criticise — anyone,  from  the  most  noted  teacher  down  to  the 
person  who  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  schoolhouse.  Most  people  are 
inclined  to  criticise.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  theatre  and 
the  moving  picture  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  most  of  this  comment  has 
come  from  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  the  theatre.  Only  in  the 
last  few  years  have  the  exponents  of  the  theatre  given  expression  to 
their  thoughts. 

Generally,  when  the  theatre  is  mentioned  the  old  time  fogies  of  the 
church  think  only  of  the  bad  things  it  is  possible  for  it  to  teach.  They 
never  stop  to  think  of  the  good  that  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
theatre.  They  never  stop  to  consider  that  there  are  hundreds  of  dramas 
on  the  stage  and  screen  that  are  more  powerful  than  99  percent  of  the 
sermons  that  are  preached.  They  never  stop  to  consider  that  this  one 
medium  reaches  more  people  than  any  sermon  can  possibly  reach,  and 
that  it  is  brought  to  people  in  a  more  forceful  manner,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  remembered.  If  we  can  consider  the  best  class  of  people 
as  cultured,  then  we  must  agree  that  the  theatre  has  always  been 
patronized  by  the  most  cultured,  and  these  same  people  not  only 
patronized  the  theatre  for  entertainment,  but  they  learned  many  clever 
things  there.  Actors  became  idols.  Kings  and  queens  welcomed  the 
actors  to  their  courts. 

The  theatre  is  one  of  our  oldest  institutions.  Drama  is  life,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  early  in  man's  development  hypothetical  or 
real  characters  should  be  paraded  before  him  for  his  entertainment  and 
education.  The  Greeks  once  gathered  in  their  great  amphitheatres  to 
do  homage  to  their  dramatists  who  have  handed  down  to  us  some  of  the 
most  perfect  gems  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  church  was  the  home  of  the  first  stage  that  was  ever  set.  The 
appearance  of  the  spiritual  forces  of  good  and  evil  was  the  great  attrac- 
tion in  those  days.  In  all  ages  the  written  drama  has  been  entrusted  to 
hands  that  were  akin  to  genius.  The  great  dramatists  of  all  times  have 
not  only  been  great  entertainers,  but  great  teachers  as  well.     The  poor 
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dramas  have  gone  to  the  waste  heap,  but  the  great  dramas  have  found 
a  way  to  withstand  the  siege  of  years. 

But,  should  we  not  consider  this  question:  Why  do  people  go  to 
the  theatre?  In  the  United  States  forty-five  miHion  people  go  to  the 
theatre  every  week.  Evidently  there  is  some  extraordinary  urge  behind 
all  this.  Yet,  when  we  consider  this  in  our  own  case  it  is  not  so  unusual. 
We  want  inspiration;  we  want  imaginative  release.  That  is  the  principal 
thing  upon  which  the  theatre  lives,  and  the  theatre  is  not  a  luxury  but 
a  necessity.  The  present  stage  of  civilization  hems  us  in  and  makes  us 
conscience-bound.  The  theatre  is  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  modern 
life.  The  theatre  gives  us  this  imaginative  release  and  the  daily  inspira- 
tion which  modern  life  denies  us.  It  is  a  tonic  which  acts  upon  our 
intellectual  health. 

The  Human  Soul  contains  a  passion  for  life,  for  fairness,  for  beauty, 
for  progress,  for  love,  for  adventure,  as  well  as  for  less  fine  things,  but 
the  big  thing  is  that  the  good  side  will  not  be  downed!  The  good  in 
us  will  win,  but  the  fight  is  terrific — and  there  is  the  plot  of  a  million 
great  plays.  Drama  can  make  souls  grow,  as  well  as  thrill  to  the  utter- 
most. Can  you  think  of  the  pleasure  when  dinner  is  over  and  the  cool 
of  the  evening  calls  you  out?  Whither  shall  you  go?  To  the  theatre — 
there's  where  everybody  is;  there's  where  the  flame  of  romance  burns 
bright;  there's  where  the  dark  is  a-thrill  with  pleasure  and  the  whole 
world  sails  in  view. 

Life  should  not  be  cheated  of  the  hours  that  thrill.  They  are  the 
silver  lining  of  the  clouds  of  either  dishwashing  or  business  worries.  All 
of  us,  rich  or  poor,  with  smooth  hands  or  rough,  have  a  right  to  certain 
amount  of  healthy  excitement  every  day  that  dawns — to  entertainment 
— to  adventure — to  the  thrill  of  swift  happenings  that  show  the  life  of 
men  and  women  in  the  most  vivid  and  stimulating  phases.  Modern 
work  contains  an  overproportion  of  routine.  People  fall  spiritually  sick 
unless  life  is  balanced  with  some  excitement. 

We,  who  are  in  the  theatre,  consider  our  business  that  of  selling 
happiness.  We  caption  our  theatre  THE  HOUSE  OF  DREAMS  and 
we  invite  our  patrons  to  take  a  trip  with  us  to  the  Land  of  Beginning 
Again,  where  the  world's  best  stories  are  visualized  for  us,  and  life,  love 
and  laughter  wait  for  us  around  the  corner.  The  theatre  draws  back 
the  curtain  of  life  for  us  and  reveals  the  thoughts,  loves,  passions  and 
ideals  of  all  humanity.     The  moving  picture  theatre  steps  in  here  and 
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takes  its  place.  With  moving  pictures,  drama  can  be  produced  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale.  The  glamor  of  foreign  lands  can  be  brought 
before  one's  very  eyes.  The  settings  are  more  elaborate,  and  the  small, 
narrow  stage  of  the  legitimate  theatre  is  given  world  expansion.  The 
picture  theatre  gives  us  a  place  to  go  that  may  be  the  white  snows  of 
Alaska  or  the  white  sands  of  Florida,  green  valleys,  or  Rocky  Mountains, 
Broadway  at  noon,  or  a  farmhouse  at  midnight.  Or  all  of  them!  A 
place  where  one  may  be  a  pirate,  cowboy,  or .  aviator,  having  terrific 
adventures  in  forest,  sea  or  air. 

The  public  craves  the  ideal,  the  mythical.  Everyone  has  the  desire 
to  get  away  from  the  weighty  problems  of  everyday  life.  The  moving 
picture  is  near;  it  is  cheap,  and  it  offers  the  best  there  is  in  entertainment. 
It  peculiarly  fits  into  modern  social  conditions.  It  particularly  meets 
the  needs  of  the  public.  There  is  darkness  in  the  picture  theatre,  silence, 
flickering  shadows  and  strains  of  sweet  music.  There  is  a  language  that 
is  common  to  all. 

No  institution  has  grown  faster  than  the  cinema.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  grown  from  its  swaddling  clothes  to  the  third  largest 
industry  in  the  United  States.  It  has  also  become  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  of  democracy  the  world  has  ever  known.  No  longer  is  it  necessary 
to  travel  in  foreign  lands  to  know  the  customs  and  traditions  of  foreign 
people.  These  things  are  brought  to  our  door.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  screen  to  see  the  Frenchman  or  the  German,  or  the  Chinaman,  as 
he  lives.  Although  there  are  many  languages  in  the  world,  pictures  are 
understood  by  all. 

Figuratively  speaking,  civilization  advances  from  the  stage.  The 
producers  of  entertainment  must,  necessarily,  always  be  on  the  lookout 
for  something  better,  for  something  that  is  more  novel,  for  something 
that  is  more  efficient,  for  something  that  is  different.  And  people  watch 
for  and  closely  observe  that  which  is  different  and  better.  A  different 
coiffure,  a  new  style  of  dress,  novelty  furniture — they  are  all  watched 
and  copied.  A  new  slang  expression  is  immediately  popularized  by  a 
prominent  actor.  The  theatre  is  an  institution  that  is  embedded  in  our 
civilization,  and  the  general  public  looks  and  listens  for  what  appears  on 
the  stage.  And,  the  theatre  is  as  varied  in  its  offerings  as  the  public 
demands. 

Recently  someone  asked  the  question,  "Why  do  people  go  to  a 
moving  picture  theatre?"    The  answer  was,  "To  see  a  show."     But  that 
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was  no  answer  at  all.  Why  do  people  want  to  see  a  show?  Stopping  to 
analyze  the  situation,  over  one  hundred  reasons  were  given  for  people 
attending  a  moving  picture  theatre. 

"Impossible,"  you  might  say.  But  listen:  Did  you  ever  attend  a 
moving  picture  because  you  had  read  the  book?  because  there  was  a 
particular  moral  to  the  story  that  you  wanted  to  see  evolved?  because 
you  wanted  to  see  how  such  a  drama  could  be  unfolded  on  the  screen? 
because  there  was  something  new  in  dresses  that  you  wished  to  see? 
because  there  was  a  particularly  good  scene  where  correct  etiquette 
could  be  learned?  because  in  the  picture  there  was  a  situation  you  might 
be  called  upon  to  go  through  and  you  wanted  to  see  what  would  be  the 
reaction  of  other  people  to  the  same  situation?  I  might  continue  for 
pages  with  such  suggestions  for  attending  a  theatre,  but  everyone  knows 
these  things.  We  usually  do  not  think  of  such  reasons  until  we  are 
reminded  of  them.  In  the  theatre  lives  are  lived  by  proxy.  One  drama 
gives  us  the  association  of  lords  and  ladies;  of  Wall  Street,  kings  and 
millionaires.  In  another  we  help  clean  up  a  gang  of  western  bandits  or 
get  our  thrills  with  masks  and  six-shooters. 

Culture  is  associated  with  anything  that  is  basic  to  life,  that  is 
educational,  that  is  progressive,  that  is  uplifting.  But  what  does  all  this 
have  to  do  with  CULTUBJE?  I  conceive  of  CULTURE  as  being  the 
training  or  refining  of  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties.  Since  culture 
is  dependent  upon  the  current  attitude  of  the  mind,  we  must  concede 
that  there  is  intellectual  and  moral  refinement  gleaned  at  the  theatre 
when  it  is  attended  with  a  healthy  purpose  in  view.  Beginning  with  its 
original  purpose  of  entertainment,  the  theatre,  and  more  especially  the 
moving  picture,  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  methods  of 
education  we  have. 

Moving  pictures  are  now  being  used  to  teach  athletics,  surgery, 
etiquette,  moral  lessons,  history,  science,  etc.  Every  Saturday  morning 
at  the  Strand  we  have  a  special  matinee  for  children.  These  are  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Better  Films  Committee  of  Knoxville,  coop- 
erating with  the  teachers  of  Knoxville.  The  teachers  are  requesting  their 
pupils  to  report  in  class  on  these  matinees.  This  is  only  one  of  hundreds 
of  similar  cases. 

The  theatre  is  one  of  our  oldest  institutions,  and  through  all  the 
ages  it  has  carried  the  blazing  torch  of  progress  with  streaming  light 
that  beckons  to  all  who  wish  to  see,  and  learn,  and  enjoy. 
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The  Spirit  of  Chemistry 


By  C.  P.  McNally,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Chemistry  Department,  Western  Kentucky  St; 


Teachers'  College 


XN  the  ancient  days  of  long  ago,  when  man  first  began  to  be  con- 
cerned with  things  of  a  pseudo-scientific  nature,  the  spirit  of  chem- 
istry was  very  different  from  the  spirit  of  the  science  of  today.  Chemistry 
had  its  beginning  in  the  ancient  lore  of  alchemy,  and  the  ones  learned 
in  alchemy  were  known  as  alchemists.  Their  operations  were  shrouded 
in  a  dark  veil  of  mystery,  and  they  were  put  in  the  same  class  with 
sorcerers  and  magicians.  The  present  day  conception  of  the  alchemist 
of  old  is  of  a  man  garbed  in  dark  robes,  surrounded  by  various  instru- 
ments of  a  mysterious  nature,  and  carrying  on  his  magical  operations 
in  some  dark  den  far  removed  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  less  learned. 
And  this  conception  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  Although  we 
cannot  say  that  this  mystery  surrounding  alchemical  operations  was 
developed  purposely  by  the  alchemists  themselves,  we  know  that  it  was 
highly  advantageous  to  their  real  purpose;  for  the  spirit  which  actuated 
the  alchemist  was  of  a  very  selfish  and  greedy  nature.  The  results  of 
his  experiments  were  to  add  to  his  own  personal  gain,  and  it  was  to  his 
advantage  to  keep  his  secrets  to  himself.  His  main  objective  was  the 
discovery  of  the  so-called  philosopher's  stone,  that  magical  medium  by 
which  he  would  be  enabled  to  turn  the  baser  metals,  such  as  lead,  into 
the  more  noble  metals,  gold  and  silver.  He  was  not  interested  in  hi? 
science  for  its  own  sake,  but  was  seeking  only  personal  gain.  It  was  in 
this  selfish  and  greedy  attempt  of  the  old  alchemists  to  turn  their  belong- 
ings easily  and  literally  into  gold  that  the  science  of  chemistry  was  born. 
But  the  spirit  of  alchemy  itself  was  so  completely  selfish  that  it  was 
doomed  to  destruction. 

It  was  soon  found  that  this  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  was 
fruitless,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  to  be  found.  But  this  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  development  of  chemistry,  for  a  new  spirit  had 
crept  in  to  guide  the  descendants  of  the  alchemists,  and  it  was  under  this 
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guidance  that  the  rapid  development  of  real  chemistry  took  place. 
Although  the  early  delvings  into  alchemy  had  failed  to  bring  about  the 
anticipated  results,  and  had  resulted  in  a  complete  failure,  they  served 
as  the  means  of  developing  a  new  spirit  of  adventure  and  research  that 
was  to  carry  chemistry  out  of  the  dark  shades  of  mystery  into  the  bright 
sunlight  of  fact,  truth,  and  beauty.  For  it  was  inevitable  in  this  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone  that  certain  facts  concerning  the  properties 
and  laws  of  matter  should  be  discovered;  and  to  some  few  of  the  experi- 
menters of  that  age,  these  meagre  discoveries  were  enough  to  incite  them 
to  further  investigations,  to  a  further  search  for  more  knowledge  con-  February 
cerning  those  things  of  which  they  had  already  seen  a  dim  light.     They  1^28 

became  fired  with  the  spirit  of  research,  which  sent  them  on  zealousl)'^ 
to  newer  and  more  outstanding  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  chemistry. 
And  the  science  of  chemistry  was  thus  given  the  impetus  that  has  carried 
it  onward  and  upward  in  its  search  for  the  truth  concerning  matter 
and  the  laws  governing  its  transformations. 

Thus  was  the  second  era  in  the  development  of  chemistry  brought 
into  existence,  dominated  with  the  insatiable  spirit  of  research.  Many 
great  scientists  arose,  working  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  laws  of  matter  and  chemical  change.  Nothing  was  too  great  nor 
too  small  for  their  attention.  They  found  that  the  entire  earth  is  made 
up  of  some  ninety  elemental  substances  united  in  various  ways  and 
proportions  to  form  the  innumerable  substances  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  They  discovered  and  formulated  the  chemical  laws  which 
regulate  the  way  in  which  matter  is  transformed  from  one  form  to 
another.  They  learned  to  reproduce  in  their  laboratories  practically 
everything  found  in  nature,  and  to  create  many  new  substances  never 
known  before.  And  since  to  the  real  scientist  knowledge  begets  knowl- 
edge, or  rather,  begets  a  desire  for  more  kowledge,  each  new  discovery 
was  an  incentive  to  yet  more  efforts  and  research.  And  so  the  quest  went 
on  and  on,  until  at  the  present  day  such  a  stupendous  amount  of  chemical 
data  has  been  amassed  that  man  through  this  knowledge  can  do  almost 
anything  he  desires  with  the  matter  and  forces  which  Mother  Nature 
has  supplied  for  him.  He  so  completely  and  thoroughly  understands 
the  principles  of  chemistry,  that  we  can  truly  say  he  has  come  to  dominate 
the  earth. 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  of  development  just 
outlined,  a  new  spirit,  greater  even  than  that  of  discovery  and  research, 
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destined  to  put  the  science  of  chemistry  on  the  highest  plane  of  useful- 
ness, was  becoming  manifest.  It  was  the  spirit  of  service,  that  spirit 
which  must  be  a  part  of  anything  that  is  really  worth  while.  During 
this  period  of  the  development. of  chemistry,  the  civilization  of  the  world 
was  rapidly  and  steadily  advancing.  Man  was  advancing  steadily  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  primitive  state.  And  along  with  this  advance- 
ment was  being  created  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  more  necessities 
than  nature  alone  could  provide.  Higher  standards  of  living,  an 
increased  amount  of  disease  with  a  correspondingly  increased  desire  for 
its  prevention  and  cure,  war,  the  desire  for  more  luxuries,  and  countless 
other  causes,  bright  about  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  new  things 
which  the  hitherto  all-plentiful  nature  could  not  supply.  The  natural 
sources  either  became  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  desires 
of  man,  or  were  of  themselves  unfit  to  supply  those  things  made  necessary 
by  the  higher  standards  of  living.  The  demands  of  man  could  no  longer 
be  filled  by  nature  in  its  natural  way.  Civilization  could  not  maintain 
itself  nor  advance  unless  these  needs  were  fulfilled.  And  so  the  chemists 
of  the  time,  well  versed  already  in  the  science  of  matter  and  its  trans- 
formations, were  called  upon.  They  were  led  to  direct  their  research 
towards  the  higher  development  of  natural  resources  and  to  the  creation 
of  those  new  things  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 
They  were  called  upon  to  render  an  inestimable  service  to  mankind,  and 
they  so  successfully  met  the  situation  that  we  may  truly  say  that  had  it 
not  been  for  chemistry  the  world  today  would  not  be  as  it  is.  The  spirit 
of  research  became  fully  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  service,  and  by  means 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  chemists  of  the  world  life  upon  this  earth  has 
been  made  more  and  more  enjoyable  as  time  has  passed. 

Today  chemistry  is  greater  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  tomorrow  it 
will  be  greater  than  it  is  today.  Man  is  steadily  progressing  onward  and 
upward,  and  the  spirit  of  service  dominating  chemistry  will  cause  it  to 
keep  pace  with  progress,  and  even  to  lead  the  way  by  producing  for 
man  those  things  which  are  better  than  he  has  today,  which  will  cause 
him  more  joy  in  life,  and  which  will  lift  him  even  higher  than  he  is  today. 
The  advance  of  civilization  will  be  closely  paralleled  by  the  advance  of 
chemistry,  yea,  will  even  be  measured  by  the  advance  of  chemistry. 
Chemistry  is  at  once  both  the  master  and  the  servant  of  civilization. 

The  demand  for  men  and  women  trained  in  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry grows  greater  each  year,  for  chemistry  has  reached  such  a  stage  of 
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development  that  thorough  training  in  its  principles  is  necessary  for 
anyone  who  is  to  be  associated  with  it.  This  demand  for  trained  chemists 
has  naturally  found  its  solution  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  in 
these  institutions  that  all  of  the  future  leaders  and  servants  of  the 
country  are  being  trained,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  those  who  are  to 
serve  through  chemistry  should  be  trained  in  this  manner.  No  college 
today  is  without  its  chemistry  department,  offering  a  few  or  many 
courses  in  chemistry  to  those  who  desire  to  be  trained  in  its  principles. 
The  percentage  of  students  pursuing  chemistry  courses  in  college  is 
steadily  growing  larger  and  larger,  and  the  number  of  highly  trained 
chemists  produced  is  rapidly  increasing  as  the  years  pass.  Chemistry 
today  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  curricula  of  colleges  and 
universities,  for  they  realize  that  through  this  branch  of  service  they 
may  more  nearly  fulfill  the  mission  that  is  theirs.  Our  larger  colleges 
and  universities  have  large  buildings,  highly  trained  instructors,  repre- 
senting outla^^s  of  millions  of  dollars  in  some  instances,  devoted  entirely 
to  training  of  the  future  chemists  of  the  world.  And  no  college  is  too 
small  to  provide  space  and  equipment  for  its  students  in  chemistry  to 
perform  their  experiments.  Step  into  any  college  today,  no  matter  how 
small,  and  you  will  find  young  men  and  women  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  science  of  chemistry.  Many  of  them, 
regrettably,  are  merely  credit  seekers,  but  many  of  them  are  actuated  by 
this  same  spirit  of  service  that  marks  the  true  chemist,  and  are  preparing 
themselves  for  a  greater  usefulness  to  humanity.  They  are  looking 
beyond  the  rather  tedious  task  of  learning  formulae,  reactions,  and  so  on, 
to  the  time  when  they  may  have  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
contribute  in  their  own  small  way  to  the  sum  total  of  service  that  is 
the  chemistry  of  today.  They  are  the  real  students  of  today,  the  real 
servants  of  tomorrow,  the  ones  who  will  push  the  world  just  a  little 
higher,  and  make  it  just  a  little  better  place  in  which  to  live.  They 
have  caught  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  and  realize  that  service  to  their 
fellow  man  comes  before  everything  else. 
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Pigment 

By  S.  M.  Lynam,  A.B.  '24 

Ming  Yong  had  yellow  skin  and  eyes 

That  slanted  down  so  queer; 
Young  Alec  Brown  had  skin  of  white 

And  eyes  all  straight  and  clear. 
Young  Alec  Brown  disUked  Ming  Yong 

For  having  yellow  skin; 
Young  Alec  saw  Ming  Yong's  outside 

Nor  thought  to  look  within. 

One  school  they  had,  one  college  too, 

Young  Alec  and  Ming  Yong. 
Ming  Yong  endured  young  Alec's  jibes, 

But  swore  a  vengeance  long 
On  every  man  whose  skin  was  white 

Like  that  of  Alec  Brown. 
Ming  Yong  sailed  home  to  far  Canton 

And  came  to  great  renown. 

Young  Alec  entered  law  at  home 

And  grew  a  leader  bold. 
They  chose  him  president  one  day 

Ere  he  was  very  old. 
Ming  Yong  new  China  ruled  that  day 

And  felt  old  hatreds  rise, 
And  Alec  hated  yellow  skin 

And  queerly  slanting  eyes. 

And  so  to  patriots  came  the  call; 

And  mothers  said  good-bye, 
And  many  million  men  went  forth 

On  bloody  fields  to  die 
Because  Ming  Yong  and  Alec  Brown 

Had  different  colored  skin 
And  never  understood  that  they 

Might  be  alike  within. 
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THIS  magazine  is  a  concrete  expression  of  faith  in  the  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  out  from  Elon  College,  a  tribute  to  their 
worth.  We  are  proud  of  the  records  that  have  been  made  by  our 
alumni  as  individuals  in  the  sphere  of  private  or  professional  life,  but  we 
feel  that  as  a  body  we  have  not  accomplished  as  much  as  we  should  have. 
It  is  our  hope  that  this  publication  may  be  what  its  name  suggests — the 
voice  of  our  alumni.  We  believe  that  in  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  vow  allegiance  to  our  Alma  Mater  there  are  many  interesting  stories 
to  be  told,  many  poems  to  be  written,  many  valuable  thoughts  to  be 
given  to  the  world.  That  we  are  justified  in  this  belief,  a  reading  of 
these  pages  will  bear  witness.  We  wish  to  urge  every  one  of  our  alumni 
not  only  to  subscribe  to  the  magazine  but  to  be  a  contributor  to  it.  You 
have  written  at  some  time,  or  planned  to  write,  a  reminiscence,  a  poem, 
a  story,  an  article  on  some  professional  topic.  Do  it  now.  Let  us  have 
it  as  your  contribution  to  the  success  of  our  undertaking.  Speak  out 
through  The  Elon  Alumni  Voice. 

J.  W.  B. 


CA  Portentous  ^rift 


<iA 


N  illuminating  and  arresting  study  of  the  participation  of  alumni 
in  the  government  of  American  colleges,  a  matter  of  increasing 
moment  to  higher  education,  has  recently  been  contributed  by  President 
William  Allen  Harper,  of  Elon  College,  North  Carolina.  Thoroughly 
documented,  impartially  prepared,  and  comprehensive  enough  in  scope 
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clearly  to  warrant  every  conclusion  drawn,  the  investigation  of  President 
Harper  represents  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  subject  so 
far  forthcoming. 

President  Harper's  study  amply  supports  the  assumption  that  the 
alumni  of  an  institution  are  uniquely  qualified  to  aid  in  administering 
the  problems  of  higher  education.  By  virtue  of  personal  interest,  spiritual 
investment,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  problems  of 
administration  and  other  considerations,  alumni  are  logically  presumed 
to  take  precedence  over  others  in  their  potential  usefulness  to  alma  mater. 

Every  man  and  woman  upon  whom  a  college  confers  the  distinction 
of  a  degree  is  de  facto  a  trustee  of  the  fostering  institution,  whether  he 
is  admittedly  so  or  not.  Every  alumnus  is  an  emissary,  a  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  his  alma  mater.  The  only  portfolio  he  requires  is  an 
intelligent  interest  and  a  sense  of  indebtedness.  He  takes  his  college 
with  him  wherever  he  goes,  he  represents  it  in  his  daily  speech  and 
conduct,  whether  he  would  or  not.  If  a  man  be  a  part  of  everything 
with  which  he  has  come  into  contact,  as  Tennyson  portentously  affirms, 
how  vitally  is  he  a  part  of  the  institution  which  generously  fostered  and 
nurtured  him  through  four  impressionable  years! 

Surely  the  manifold  relationships  of  a  student  to  his  college  are  not 
terminated  at  the  commencement  exercises,  as  the  duties  of  an  instructor 
are  not  discharged  in  the  classroom  alone.  And  inasmuch  as  alumni, 
while  not  exercising  a  monopoly  in  this  respect,  must  naturally  feel  a 
peculiar  degree  of  interest  in  the  well  being  of  their  alma  mater,  they 
must  inevitably  bring  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  academic  adminis- 
tration a  peculiar  qualification!  It  is  in  accord  with  the  principle  of 
economics  which  asserts  that  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation  may  most 
profitably  participate  in  the  government    of    that    corporation. 

It  is  because  the  results  of  President  Harper's  investigation  disclose 
a  decided  tendency  toward  the  greater  participation  of  alumni  in  the 
administration  of  college  affairs  that  the  study  is  especially  significant, 
and  it  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  observed 
in  recent  years  by  unnumbered  persons  throughout  the  country  who 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  present  is  a  crucial  period  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  who  also  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  solidarity  and  harmony 
cannot  come  without  scholarly  reciprocity.  It  is  a  hand  pointing  the 
way  in  this  period  of  stiirm  tmd  drang  in  education. 

H.  B. 
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Selective  Rnrollment 

QUITE  often  nowadays  we  hear  the  statement  that  too  many  people 
are  going  to  college.  I  am  far  from  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  many  people  are  going  to 
college  who  have  no  capacity  for  absorbing  the  benefits  of  the  training 
offered.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  some  students  who  do  have 
this  capacity  are  being  crowded  out.  If  this  latter  class  could  be  enrolled 
they  would  benefit  immeasurably  themselves,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the 
college  which  enrolls  them  would  gain  prestige  through  the  credit 
reflected  upon  it  by  its  illustrious  alumni. 

Two  experiments  are  being  tried  at  the  University  of  Texas  this 
year  which  illustrate  well  the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
students. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  superior  student,  and  it  is  proving  the 
advisability  of  segregating  this  class.  Special  sections  were  formed  of 
those  students  who  stood  in  the  first  quarter  of  their  high  school  classes. 
The  idea  was  to  give  the  apt  pupils  an  opportunity  to  work  without  being 
hampered  by  the  dull  ones.  The  first-quartile  section  which  I  taught 
covered  nearly  twice  as  much  ground  as  either  of  my  other  two  sections, 
which  were  composed  of  run-of-the-mill  freshmen.  The  lowest  mark  on 
any  single  paper  done  by  a  student  in  this  section  was  C,  which  repre- 
sents a  grade  of  75.  The  passing  mark  is  60.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
more  students  who  have  been  dropped  from  the  university's  rolls  this 
semester  for  failure  to  pass  the  minimum  amount  of  work,  only  one 
came  from  this  group. 

The  other  experiment  grew  out  of  a  desire  to  do  something  for 
the  dull  or  poorly  prepared  student.  A  special  test  on  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, grammar,  and  sentence  structure  was  given  to  all  freshmen. 
This  was  supplemented  by  two  themes,  one  written  on  class  and  the 
other  prepared  outside.  Over  150  students  were  shown  to  be  unprepared 
for  college  work  in  English.  These  were  put  into  special  non-credit 
courses  under  experienced  and  highly  competent  instructors.  During 
the  semester  about  to  end  they  have  reviewed  their  senior  high  school 
work  in  composition.  This  week  at  a  conference  of  the  instructors  in 
the  non-credit  course  it  came  to  light  that  over  a  hundred  of  these 
students  are  expected  to  fail.  After  having  been  given  every  special 
advantage,  two-thirds  of  these  weak  students  have  demonstrated  their 
utter  inability  to  grasp  the  rudiments  of  the  subject.    The  experiment  is 
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now  generally  regarded  as  a  failure,  and  the  feeling  is  that  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned  would  be  served  by  preventing  the  initial 
registration  of  such  students  in  the  university. 

The  unparalleled  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  last 
few  years  has  caused  a  demand  upon  the  facilities  of  the  colleges  which  is 
far  beyond  their  power  to  meet.  One  good  result  has  come  from  this: 
the  colleges  now  have  an  opportunity  to  select  their  matriculants.  "Weak 
students  can  be  rejected  on  the  strength  of  their  records.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  gives  the  small  college  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  enroll  only 
the  best. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  traditional  and  well-established  policy  that  Elon 
always  shall  remain  a  small  college.  I  heartily  approve  of  this  plan.  A 
few  months  ago  I  noted  with  interest  a  statement  that  less  than  ten 
students  from  non- accredited  high  schools  had  been  admitted  to  Elon 
during  the  entire  school  year.  The  next  step  is  to  select  for  enrollment 
only  those  students  whose  records  show  distinguished  work.  The  Elon 
of  the  future,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  exhibit  a  student  body  of  not  over 
four  hundred,  picked  with  care  and  discrimination  from  the  graduates 
of  standard  high  schools,  who  certainly  will  be  available  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  Elon,  with  her  present  equipment  and  faculty,  and  with  four 
hundred  first-quartile  students  and  no  more,  can  be  the  best  small  college 
of  liberal  arts  in  America. 

L.  B.  E. 
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Forsan  et  bacc  olim  meminisse  jtivabit 
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'91 

Rev.  N.  G.  Newman,  who  for  many  years  was  college  pastor,  is  at  the  present 
time  pastor  of  the  Holy  Neck  Christian  Church  near  Holland,  Va.  Rev.  Newman 
has  been  in  the  ministry  since  leaving  Elon. 

'92 
Hon.  S.  E.  Everette  is  at  the  present   time  practicing   law  in  Suffolk,   Va.     Mr. 
Everette  has  built  up  a  good  practice  and  is  making  a  success  of  his  profession. 


Dr.  W.  D.  Harward,  who  for  some  time  has  been  in  ill  health,  is  much  improved, 
according   to   late   reports.     All   the   alumni   will   be   glad   to   know   that   this   is   true. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Trogden  is  in  the  furniture  business  at  High  Point.  Mr.  Trogden  is  a 
representative  of  several  of  the  best  furniture  companies  in  the  south  and  is  making  a 
great  success  of  his  work. 

'00 

Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts  is  making  his  home  at  Windsor,  Va.,  and  serving  as  pastor  of 
several  churches  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  state.  Rev.  Roberts  has  two  daughters  at 
Elon,  Misses  Charlotte  and  Alberta. 

'02 

Hon.  George  F.  Whitley,  of  Smithfield,  Va.,  is  commonwealth  attorney  of  County 
Isle  of  Wight.  We  all  remember  Mr.  Whitley's  firm  stand  against  the  mob  that  tried 
to  lynch  a  negro  in  that  territory  recently.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  thought- 
fulness   in   the   matter. 

'04 

For  many  years  Dr.  C.  M.  Walters  has  been  practicing  his  profession  in  Burlington. 
Dr.  Walters  has  a  good  practice  and  is  very  popular  in  his  town. 

'06 
Rev.  A.  W.  Andes,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  pastor  of  a  group  of  churches  in  that 
section.     Rev.  Andes  is  also  secretary  of  the  Christian  Conference  in  the  Valley   of 
Virginia. 
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'09 
Prof.  P.  G.  Gunter  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  EngUsh  Department  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  College.     Prof.  Gunter,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  fellow  teachers, 

has  prepared  an  English  text  book  that  is  used  in  his  classes. 

* 
'10 
Mr.  C.  C.  Fonville,  who  is  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Burlington,  has  been  in 
the  hospital  for  some  time.     However,  he  is  able  to  be  out  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  are  all  glad  to  know  that  he  is  improving  so  rapidly. 

Dr.  A.  Liggett  Lincoln,  140  37th  Street,  New  York  City,  is  making  good  in  his 
profession.     Dr.  Lincoln  has  been  in  New  York  for  some  time. 

'11 
Mr.  M.  W.  McPherson  is  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  Burlington,  N.   C. 

'12 
Dr.  J.  A.  Dickey,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
some  years  ago,  is  connected  with  the  welfare  work  of  the   University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.     Dr.  Dickey  is  making  good  in  his  chosen  field. 

'13 
Mr.  Staley  Wicker  is  making  his  home  at  10th  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.     Mr.  Wicker 
is    connected   with   the   Atlantic   Railroad    Company. 

'14 

Dr.  G.  G.  Holland  is  practicing  his  profession  in  his  home  town,  Holland,  Va. 
He  has  built  up  a  good  practice,  and  we  are  all  glad  to  know  that  he  is  making  good. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Myrick,  who  for  several  years  taught  at  Elon,  is  at  the  present  time 
practicing  law  in  Greensboro.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Myrick  has  built  up  a  good 
clientele  and  has  all  the  work  that  he  can   do. 

'15 
Rev.   O.   D.  Poythress  is   pastor  of   the  South   Norfolk  Christian   Church,   South 
Norfolk,  Va.     Rev.  Poythress  has  just   completed   a   splendid   church   plant   which   is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Southern  Christian  Conference.     He  is  very  popular  with  his 
congregation   and  the  community  in   which  he  labors. 

'17 

Mr.  L  R.  Gunn,  who  for  many  years  was  in  the  printing  business  at  Burlington, 
is  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  Danville,  Va. 
He  is  living  at  909  Grove  Street. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  who  for  several  years  after  graduation  served  as  bursar 
at  Elon,  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  insurance  business  in  Norfolk  and  is  making  his 
home  at  Ocean  View,  Va. 

'IS 

Mr.  H.  Babcock  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
last  spring  and  is  at  the  present  time  head  of  the  Extension  Division  of  that  institution. 
Dr.  Babcock  is  one  of  the  Associate  Editors  of  The  Elon  Alumni  Voice. 
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Miss  Lucille  Johnson,  who  for  many  years  was  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
is  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the  Carolina  Casket  Company,  High  Point. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Massey  is  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  World,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Massey  is  m.iking  his  home  at  148  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

'19 

Mr.  E.  M.  Betts,  who  taught  music  at  Elon  for  several  years  after  his  graduation 
and  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia  last  June,  is  an  instructor 
in  the  biology  department  of  that  institution. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Floyd,  who  married  Miss  Do.ney  Bailey,  is  connected  with  the  Veterans' 
Hospital,   No.    32,   Washington,   D.   C.      For   several   years   Dr.   Floyd   was    at   Oteen. 

'20 

Mr.  Dewey  Dofilemyer  is  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia.  His  office  is  in  Harrisonburg  of  that  state.  Mr.  Dofflemyer  has 
been  in  this  business   for  some  time. 

Mr.  C.  P.  McNally  received  his  Ph.D  degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia  last 
June  and  is  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  is 
making  his   home   at    1223    College   Street,   Bowling   Green,   Ky. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Sides,  who  for  several  years  was  principal  of  the  Eilerbe  High  School 
and  for  the  last  two  years  was  principal  of  the  Chapel  Hill  High  School,  is  at  the 
present   time   working  for  his  Ph.D.   at   Columbia   University. 
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Mr.  L.  B.  Ezell  is  now  at  the  University  of  Texas  doing  graduate  work.  Since 
graduation,  Mr.  Ezell  has  been  principal  of  several  schools  and  has  also  been  on  the 
reporter's  staff  of  the  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Fix,  who  has  done  graduate  work  at  Vanderbilt  University,  is  at 
the  present  time  pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Church  at  Franklin,  Va. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Newman  is  now  practicing  dentistry  in  Burlington.  Dr.  Newman 
finished  from  the  Atlanta  Dental  College  in  the  spring  of   1926. 

'22 

Mr.  T.  S.  Cheek  is  coach  of  the  Dunn.  High  School.  Since  leaving  college  Mr. 
Cheek  has  done  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  has  been 
coach  in  several  of  the  leading  high  schools  of  the  state. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Simiele,  who  completed  his  dental  work  at  Harvard  last  June,  is 
practicing  his  profession  in  Norfolk,  Va.     Dr.  Simiele's  address  is  507  Taylor  Building. 

'23 

Mr.  R.  S.  Helms,  who  after  leaving  Elon  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia  for 
his  Master's  degree  and  later  studied  at  a  dramatic  school  in  New  York,  is  a  contributor 
to  this  issue  of  the  magazine.  He  is  now  located  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  being  manager 
of  the  Strand  Theatre  in  that  city. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stoner  is  connected  with  the  Coble  Hardware  Company  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C.     Mr.  Stoner  has  been  with  this  firm  since  his  graduation. 
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Dr.  M.  J.  W.  White,  Jr.,  "Alphabet,"  is  doing  his  interne  work  at  the  Emergency 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  White  was  married  some  time  ago  to  Miss  Rita 
Rothgeb.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  White  are  making  their  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Barber  was  married  during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  is  now  making 
his  home  at  Haw  River,  N.  C.     He  is  principal  of  the  Haw  River  High  School. 

Mr.  Clark  W.  Hook  is  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  of  High  Point 
High  School.  Mr.  Hook  received  his  Master's  degree  in  mathematics  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  last  June. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Lynam,  "the  blind  poet,"  is  pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Church  at 
Toronto,   Ontario,   Canada. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  is  studying  law  at  Harvard  University.  He  is  making 
his  home  at   1590  Massachusetts  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

'25 
Rev.   F.   L.   Gibbs   is   at   the   present   time   doing   graduate   work   in   Westminster 
Theological   Seminary,   Westminster,   Md. 

'26 
Mr.  D.  L.  Harrell  is  studying  medicine  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond, Va.     He  is  making  his  home  at   1218  Marshall  Street. 
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JOKESMITH 

R.   S.   Rainey,  A.B.,   '22,  Eiiifor 
:ontributions  should  be  sent  to  R.   S.   Rainey,  Biscoe,  N.  C. 


Win  ^Uhis  '^vize 


Is  marriage  a  failure?  Do  men  love  their  wives?  Do  women  honor  their  husbands? 
For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  amateur  H.  G.  Wellses,  Jokesmith  has  made  a  few 
observations.  Below  is  given  a  list  of  titles  by  which  some  of  my  married  friends 
-address   (1)   their  wives,  and  (2)   their  dogs: 


Hmbaiid  No. 
1     calls 


Wife 

Old    Lady 
Old    Woman 
The    Kid 
Old   Hen 
The  Cook 
Old  Top 


Dog 

Queen 

Rex 

Venus 

Don 

Lady 

Prince 


-and  if  these  men  had  other  canines  they  would  probably  call  them  by  such  names  as 
Judge,  Cato,  Duke,  or  Buddha. 

But  these  same  men's  wives  owned  cats.     Let  us  see  how  hubby  compares  with 
-the  cat's  whiskers: 


Wife  No. 
1     calls 


Husband 

Dumb  Brute 
Old  Thing 
Old  Chap 
Rastus 
Old-    Man 
Insect 


telix 

Buttercup 

Flossie 

Bonnie 

Sweetie 

Cutie 

Precious 


Now,  my  suggestion  is  that  we  follow  a  policy  so  successful  in  American  business. 
Let  us  draw  an  important  conclusion  from  the  above  comparisons  and  standardize 
this  proposition.  Have  every  wife  call  hubby  "The  Knave  of  Hearts,"  and  every 
husband  call  his  spouse  "The  Queen  of  Clubs." 

P.  S. — Half  a  dozen  of  these  men  are  Elon  alumni,  and  six  of  the  women  attended 
the  same  beloved  institution.  Puzzle:  Find  the  true  names  of  these  wives  and  husbands. 
Hint:  Husband  No.  1  is  H.  Babcock  and  Wife  No.  6  is  Mrs.  L.  M.  Cannon.  Now  go 
4ihead  with  the  puzzle.  To  any  one  getting  all  twelve  names  correct.  Dr.  W.  A.  Harper 
is  offering  as  a  prize  a  set  of  books,  two  volumes,  iron  bound,  on  the  subject,  "How  to 
JBe  Henpecked  and  Enjoy  It." 
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Mr.  Editor: 

Will   you   please   publish    the   inclosed    little   poem    which    I    think    is   characteristic   o£   my   husband. 

Not  long  ago  I  pur  my  sewing  in  my  husband's   chair — his  favorite  chair.     I   did  it   thoughtlessly;   but 

even   more   thoughtlessly  he   sat   thereon.      This   gave   me   the    inspiration   for    this   little   ballad.      I    want 

"Thg  to  apologize  to  H.  W.  Longfellow,  but  if  he  could  write  poetry  about  a  common  blacksmith,  I  certainly 

should   be   able   to   write   one   about   the    famous   Jokesmith.      Please   publish. 

ELON  (Sig'ied)    Mrs.   Jokesmith. 

^^'^^^^  THE  VILLAGE  JOKESMITH 

VOICE  -^ 

or 

c-*^  The  Needle  in  the  Haystack  Fast  Asleep 

February  Upon  some  sewing  in  a  chair 

The   Alumni   Jokesmith   sits. 
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The  smith,  a  puny  man  is  he, 
Inspired  to  sudden  i5ts. 
And  the  ravings  of  his   profane  hps 
Are  as  harmless  as  Dempsey's  mitts. 

His  hair  is  scarce,  and  short,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  rain, 

His  brow  is  wet  with  unholy  sweat. 

He  swears  whene'er  he  can. 

And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  loves  not  any  man. 

Weak  in,  weak  out,  from  head  to  foot 

You  can  hear  him  grunt  and  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  grind  his  ivory  teeth, 

With  wicked  gnash  and  slow, 

Like   a  sexton  scraping  the  old   church   steps 

When  they  are  covered  with  snow. 

Toiling — regretting — sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes. 
Each  breakfast  sees  some  mantlepiece — 
Each  supper  the  same  thing  knows. 
Something  attempted,  something  done 
Has   earned   a   night's   repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  performance  thou  has  wrought! 
Thus  in  the  awful  stress  of  life 
Our  lessons  must  be  taught — 
We  regret  it  now  and  afterwards 
If  we  sit  down  without  thought. 

[42] 


Editor's  oX^ote 


In  the  next  issue  of  this  pubHcation  will  begin  a  serial  story  by  an  unusually 
gifted  writer  whose  identity  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  known.  It  is  a  great  story 
and  you  should  place  your  order  for  a  copy  right  away.  To  whet  your  appetites  for 
this  miraculous  yarn,  we  are  giving  a  brief  introduction  into  the  nature  of  the  tale. 
Thus: 

A.  D.  3  390  things  are  considerably  different  from  what  they  are  now.  By  the 
year  2500  medical  science  has  made  such  progress  that  actual  and  perpetual  rejuvenation 
becomes  a  fact.  After  that  date,  the  only  way  for  a  person  to  lose  his  life  is  to  have 
his  body  destroyed  and  lost.  Result:  By  the  year  3  000  the  population  of  the  earth 
has  reached  the  saturation  point.  No  one  is  allowed  to  be  born  without  special 
.permission,  usually  given  by  the  people  in  direct  vote. 

When  any  one  was  so  completely  destroyed  (all  death  was  accidental)  that  he 
could  no  longer  possess  life,  some  one  had  to  be  born  to  take  his  place.  The  reader 
can  imagine  the  tremendous  scramble  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  parents  of 
this  new  addition  to  the  earth's  population.  The  campaign  for  this  honor  took  on 
the  aspects  of  an  American  presidential  campaign.  Couples  presented  themselves  as 
candidates  and  were  voted  on  according   to   qualifications. 

By  the  year  3  390  the  Antarctic  continent,  heated  by  atomic  disintegration,  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  sections  of  the  earth  and  a  great  nation  thrived  there.  On 
May  30  of  that  year,  one  of  the  important  citizens  of  Electronia — for  such  was  the 
name  of  this  Antarctic  nation — in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  moon  slipped  off  into  outer 
space  and  was  not  heard  of  more. 

The  story  begins  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  worthy  couples 
for  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  parents  of  the  new  citizen  who  will  replace  the  one 
strolling  off  into  limitless  space.  Follow  the  struggle  of  the  heroic  couple  who  finally 
win.     Read  how  they  did  it.     First  installment  in   next   issue. 
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The  Participation  of  Alumni  in  College  and 

University  Government 
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relPYMUTy  Explanation    of    Symbols:    S — State,    Federal,    or    Municip; 

R— Roman     Catholic;     J— Jewish;     C— Co-education 
1°28  Qf   Professional;    and   N — Negro.      If    an 

were  secured  in  whole  or  in  part  from  ( 
personal    interviews,   Manual    of    Alumni 


1;  P — Privately  Endowed;  D — Protestant; 
d;  W — Women;  M — Men;  T — Technical 
is    marked   with   an   asterisk    ("),    the   facts 

ther  sources   than  the  questionnaire,  such  as  catalogues. 

Work.    etc. 


Sytnbol           AiUrcss 

No. 
Institution                  Trustees 

No. 
Alumni 

Elected 

by 
Alumni 

7s  There  a 

Movement 

for  Alnmni 

Participation? 

Would 

You 

Favor 

It? 

Alabama 

DW 

Athens 

Athens  Col.  for  Young  Women 

17 

0 

0 

Yes 

ST 

Auburn 

Polytechnic  Institute 

13 

5 

0 

No 

DC 

Birmingham 

Birmingham  Southern 

24 

14 

0 

No 

Yes 

DC 

Birmingham 

Howard    College 

27 

14 

3 

DW 

Marion 

Judson    College 

24 

3 

0 

D\V 

Montevallo 

Alabama    College 

12 

1 

0 

No 

No 

DW 

Montgomery 

Women's  College  of  Alabama 

12 

0 

0 

PM 

St.    Bernard 

St.    Bernard    College 

PM 

Spring  Hill 

Spring    Hill    College 

5 

0 

No 

No 

NDM  Talladega 

Talladega   College 

12 

2 

No 

No 

SC 

University 

Alaska 

University  of  Alabama 

13 

12 

0 

No 

No 

STM 

Fairbanks 

Alaska   Agricultural    College   ar 

d 

School    of    Mines 

8 

0 

0 

No 

Arizona 

SC 

Tucson 

Arkansas 

University  of  Arizona 

10 

0 

-DC 

Arkadelphia 

Henderson-Brown  College 

I 

1 

DC 

Arkadelphia 

Ouachita    Baptist    College 

24 

8 

0 

No 

Yes 

DC 

Batesville 

Arkansas    College 

15 

6 

0 

No 

Yes 

DC 

Clarksville 

College   of    the    Ozarks 

15 

2 

0 

Yes 

Yes 

DC 

Conway 

Hendrix   College 

21 

7 

3 

SC 

Fayetteville 

University   of    Arkansas 

9 

4 

0 

No 

No 

DC 

Little    Rock 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

-RM 

Little    Rock 

Little    Rock    College 

9 

2 

1 

DW 

Searcy 

California 

Galloway  College  for  Women 

24 

2 

■^ 

'DC 

Angwin 

Pacific   Union   College 

15 

3 

0 

No 

RW 

Belmont 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

12 

0 
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sc 

PC 
DC 

RM 
PC 
DC 
PW 
RM 
STM 


bol  Aililrcss 

California   (Cont 
Berkeley 
Claremont 
Los    Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los    Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Mills    College 
Oakland 
Pasadena 


histi/tition 


No. 
Alum  II 


DC 
DC 
RM 
RM 
RM 
*PC 
DC 
DC 


Pasadena 

Redlands 

San    Francisco 

San    Rafael 

Santa    Clara 

Stanford    University 

Stockton 

Whittier 


Colorado 

SC        Boulder 

Colorado   Springs 

Denver 

Denver 

Denver 

Fort   CoUings 

Golden 

Loretto 


PC 
»RM 
»DW 

DC 

SCT 

ST 

RW 


PM 

PM 
RM 
*PC 
PW 
SC 


Connecticut 

Hartford 
Middletown 
New   Haven 
New   Haven 
New    London 
Storrs 


Delaware 

SM        Newark 


:y  of  California  24 

Pomona    College  30 

California   Christian  College  24 
Loyola    College 

Occidental   College  28 

University    of   Sou.    California  30 

Mills   College  19 

St.    Mary's    College  7 
California    Institute   of 

Technology  1 5 

Pasadena  College  1 5 

University  of  Redlands  3  0 
St.    Ignatius    University 
Dominican    College 
University  of  Santa  Clara 

Leland   Stanford   Junior   Univ.  1 5 

College  of  the   Pacific  3  6 

Whittier    College  14 


University  of  Colorado 
Colorado    College 
Regis    College 

Colorado    Woman's    College 
University  of  Denver 
Colorado    Agricultural    College 
Colorado    School    of    Mines 
Loretto   Heights   College 


Trinity  College  24 

Wesleyan    University  5  5 
Albertus    Magnus    College 

Yale  University  19 

Connecticut  College  for  Women  1 5 

Connecticut   Agricultural    Col.  13 


University    of    Dela 


DisT.  OF  Columbia 

DC  Washington  American   University 

RW  Washington  Catholic    Sisters    College 

'^RM  Washington  Catholic    Univ.    of    America 

PC  Washington  Gallaudet    College 

'■"RM  Washington  Georgetown  University 


Elected 

by 
Alumni 


h  There  a 

Movement 

for  Alumni 

Farticipation? 


No 
Yes 


Would 
You 
Favor 


The 

ELON 

ALUMNI 

VOICE 

February 


No 


No 


Yes 
Nw 


Yes 
No 


Yes 

No 


^  One  is  required  to  be  an 
but   not   now. 


dumnus,  though  appointed  by  the  governor.    Alu 


used  to  recommend, 
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Tbi 


PC 

Washington 

ELON 

PCN 

Washington 

ALUMNI 

PC 

Washington 

VOICE 

R\V 

Washington 

c+J> 

'•DC 

Washington 

Florida 

February 

DC 

Dcland 

1928 

SM 
DC 

Gainesville 
Lakeland 

sw 

Tallahassee 

DC 

Winter  Park 

Georgia 

SM 

Athens 

PCN 

Atlanta 

«DCN 

Atlanta 

*ST 

Atlanta 

DMN 

Atlanta 

'■DCN 

Atlanta 

DCN 

Augusta 

SM 

Dahlonega 

P\V 

Decatur 

PC 

Demorest 

DC 

Emory    University 

D\V 

Forsyth 

■'PW 

Gainesville 

D>X' 

Lagrange 

=-DM 

Macon 

D\V 

Macon 

S\V 

MiUedgeviUe 

PC 

Oglethorpe    Univ. 

D\V 

Rome 

Hawaii 

sc 

Honolulu 

Idaho 

DC 

Caldwell 

SC 

Moscow 

DC 

Wesleyan 

h  There  a 

Would 

Elected 

Movement 

You 

No. 

No. 

by 

for  Alumni 

tavor 

JlutitllflOll 

Trustees 

A 

urn  III 

Alum  in 

Participation. 

It? 

ontinued) 

George  Washington   Unive 

sity     27 

10 

6 

Howard    University 

24 

Robert    Brookings    Gradual 

e 

School 

9 

0 

0 

No 

No 

Trinity    College 

7 

0 

0 

No 

No 

Washington  Mi; 


ry  College 


John   B.   Stetson   University 
University  of  Florida 
Southern  College 
Florida  State  College  for  Women 
Rollins    College 


University  of   Georgia" 

Atlanta  University 

Clark   University 

Georgia   School  of  Technology 

Morehouse   College 

Morris  Brown  University  7 

Paine    College 

North  Ga.  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont    College 

Emory    University 

Bessie    Tift    College 

Brenau   College 

Lagrange    College 

Mercer  University 

Wesleyan  College 

Ga.    State    College    for    Women 

Oglethorpe    Un 

Shorter   College 


College    of    Idaho 
University    of    Idaho 
Gooding   College 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
Yes 


No 
Yes 


No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

"In   1890  the  privilege  of  allowing  alumni  to  elect  was  withdrawn. 
^  One   of   these   is    ex-officio. 
'Beginning    in    1928. 
'  Two   are    former   teachers. 
Adopted,   but   not  in  effect. 


Reinstituted   in    1925 
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Symbol           Address 

histilutioii                  T 

XLINOIS 

DC 

Alton 

Shurtleff    College 

■■DC 

Aurora 

Aurora    College 

-'DC 

Bloomington 

Illinois    Wesleyan    University 

■•RM 

Bourbonnais 

St.    Victor    College 

DC 

Carthage 

Carthage    College 

-T-p 

Chicago 

Armour  Institute  of  Technolo 

-RC 

Chicago 

De  Paul  University 

PCT 

Chicago 

Lewis    Institute 

*RM 

Chicago 

Loyola    University 

•■'RM 

Chicago 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College 

•-*pc 

Chicago 

University  of  Chicago 

DC 

Decatur 

James    Millikin    University 

DC 

Elmhurst 

Elmhurst    College 

DC 

Eureka 

Eureka   College 

DC 

Evanston 

Northwestern  University 

■•PC 

Galesburg 

Knox    College 

PC 

Galcsburg 

Lombard  College 

DC 

Greenville 

Greenville    College 

DC 

Jacksonville 

Illinois   College 

D\V 

Jacksonville 

Illinois    Women's    College 

■■DC 

Lake    Forest 

Lake  Forest   College 

DC 

Lebanon 

McKendree  College 

DC 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  College 

RM 

Lisle 

St.    Procopius   College 

DC 

Monmouth 

Monmouth    College 

DC 

Mount    Morris 

Mount   Morris   College 

DC 

Naperville 

North    Central    College 

R\V 

Oak  Park 

Rosary   College 

PCT 

Peoria 

Bradley   Polytechnic   Institute 

PW 

Rockford 

Rockford    College 

DC 

Rock    Island 

Augustana   College 

«-sc 

Urbana 

University  of   Illinois 

PC 

Wheaton 

Indiana 

Wheaton  College 

»SC 

Bloomington 

Indiana    University 

PM 

Cra-wfordsville 

Wabash   College 

DC 

Earlham 

Earlham   College 

DCT 

Evansville 

Evansville    College 

PC 

Franklin 

Franklin  College 

DC 

Goshen 

Goshen    College 

DC 

Grecncastle 

De  Pauw  University 

DC 

Hanover 

Hanover  College 

DC 

Huntington 

Huntington   College 

Is  There  a 
Elected     Movement 
No.  No.  by        for  Alumni 

Trustees   Alumni  Alumni  Piirticipation: 


Would 

You 

Favor 

It? 


^  President    says    "Yes";    Regii 
"  Directors.      The   College  ha: 
by   the  alumni. 


Yes' 


The 

ELON 

ALUMNI 
VOICE 

February 
1928 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


nine   in   number,   six   of   whi 


but    not    elected 
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The 

ELON 

ALUMNI 

VOICE 

February 
1928 


Sy 


DC 
SCT 


bol  Address 

Indiana    (Continued) 
DC        Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
LaFayette 
Marion 

North    Manchester 
Notre  Dame 
Notre  Dame 
Oakland   City 


Institution 


No.  No. 

Trustees   Alnmn 


Is  There  a 
Elected     Movevtent 
by        for  Alumni 
Alumtii  Participation] 


DC 
RW 
RM 
DC 
RW 
PI- 
DC 
PC 


Butler    College 
Indiana    Central    College 
Purdue   University 
Marion   College 
Manchester    College 
St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy 
University    o£   Notre    Dame 
Oakland   City   College 
St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  College 
Terre  Haute  Rose   Polytechnic    Institute 

Upland  Taylor    University 

Valparaiso  Valparaiso    University 

Iowa 


SCT 

Ames 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts 

PC 

Cedar   Rapids 

Coe  College 

DM 

Clinton 

Wartburg  College 

R 

Davenport 

St.    Ambrose    College 

DM 

Decorah 

Luther    College 

DC 

Des    Moines 

Des   Moines    University 

DC 

Des  Moines 

Drake    University 

RM 

Dubuque 

Columbia    College 

PM 

Dubuque 

University    of    Dubuque 

RW 

Dubuque 

Mount    St.    Joseph    College 

DC 

Fairfield 

Parsons    College 

DC 

Fayette 

Upper    Iowa    University 

PC 

Grinnell 

Grinnell  College 

D 

Hopkinton 

Lenox   College 

DC 

Indianola 

Simpson    College 

sc 

Iowa  City 

State    University    of    Iowa 

PC 

Iowa    Falls 

Ellsworth    College 

p 

Lammoni 

Graceland    College 

DC 

Le   Mars 

Western    Union    College 

DC 

Mount    Pleasant 

Iowa    Wesleyan    College 

DC 

Mount   Vernon 

Cornell    College 

DC 

Oskaloosa 

Penn    College 

PC 

Pella 

Central    College 

DC 

Sioux  City 

Morningside    College 

DC 

Storm  Lake 

Buena  Vista  College 

■DC 

Tabor 

Tabor  College 

University  Park 

John    Fletcher    College 

Would 

You. 

Favor 

It? 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

'The 


may    "suggest"    candidates    for    trustees. 

having  to  do  with  investment  only,   and  their  action  only  recommendatory, 
"help"    the   "Legal   Hundred"   elect    "all"    trustees. 
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Symbol           Address 

Instiliitiou                  Tri 

stcc 

Kansas 

RM 

Atchison 

St.    Benedict's   College 

DC 

Baldwin   City 

Baker    University 

31 

DC 

Emporia 

College    of    Emporia 

21 

DC 

Kansas   City 

Kansas    City    University 

24 

SC 

Lawrence 

University   of    Kansas' 

»DC 

Lindsborg 

Bethany    College 

7 

DC 

McPherson 

McPherson    College 

19 

SCT 

Manhattan 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col." 

D 

Newton 

Bethel    College 

13 

DC 

Ottawa 

Ottawa    University 

36 

RM 

St.    Mary's 

St.    Mary's    College 

S 

DC 

Selina 

Kansas   Wesleyan   University 

36 

DC 

Sterling 

Sterling    College 

17 

PC 

Topeka 

Washburn   College 

24 

DC 

Topeka 

Friends  University 

H 

S 

Wichita 

Municipal  University  of  Wichita 

9 

DC 

Winfield 

Southwestern    College 

30 

Kentucky 

D 

Barbourville 

Union    College 

20 

PC 

Berea 

Berea  College 

24 

»PM 

Bowling   Green 

Ogden    College 

S 

»DM 

Danville 

Centre   College 

24 

»DC 

Georgetown 

Georgetown   College 

24 

D 

Kingswood 

Kingswood    Holiness   College 

PC 

Lexington 

Transylvania    College 

50 

SC 

Lexington 

University   of   Kentucky 

15 

DCM 

Louisville 

Simmons    University 

*SC 

Louisville 

University   of   Louisville 

8 

»RM 

St.  Mary 

St.   Mary's   College 

PC 

Wilmore 

Asbury  College 

25 

DC 

Winchester 

Kentucky   Wesleyan   College 

16 

Louisiana 

SC 

Baton  Rouge 

Louisiana  State  Univ.  and  Agri- 

cultural and  Mechanical  Col 

15 

RM 

Convent 

Jefferson    College 

*SC 

LaFayette 

Southwestern   La.   Institute' 

n 

RM 

New   Orleans 

Loyola    University 

DCN 

New    Orleans 

New  Orleans   College 

15 

DCN 

New    Orleans 

Straight   College 

15 

PC    • 

New   Orleans 

Tulane    Univ.    of    Louisiana 

17 

No.  No. 

tecs   Alumn. 


Is  There  a 
Elected     Movement 
by        for  Alumni 
Participation? 


Ahi 


Would 

Yon 

Favor 

It? 


The 

ELON 

ALUMNI 

VOICE 


No 

Yes 

Febrnary 

Yes 

No 

1928 

No 

No 

No 
No 


No 
No 


^  Governed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  plus  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor. 

^  Governed   by   State   Board   of   Regents,    appointed    by    governor. 

^  Governed   by   the  same   Regents   as   the   University   of   Kansas. 

*  The  alumni  select  three  members  every  two  years  to  be  submitted  to  the  governor.      He   appoints 

of   the    three   for    a    term   of   six    years. 

°  Ex-officio. 
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The 

ELON 

ALUMNI 

VOICE 

February 
1928 


Symbol           Address 

Institution 

Louisiana   (Continued; 

DC       PinevUIe 

Louisiana   College 

DC       Shreveport 

Centenary    College 

Maine 

PC        Brunswick 

Bowdoin  College 

'■''PC        Lcwiston 

Bates   College 

SC        Orono 

University    of    Maine 

DC       W^aterville 

Colby  College 

Is  There  a  Would 

Elected     Movement  You 

No.  No.  by        for  Alumni  Favor 

Trustees  Alumni  Alumni  Participation?      It? 

21  2  0  No  No 

23  3  0  No  No 


'-SM 
RW 


PM 
RM 


Maryland 

PC         Annapolis 
Annapolis 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
DCN    Baltimore 
PC        Chestertown 
College  Park 
Emmitsburg 
Emmitsburg 
Frederick 
Lutherville 
New  Windsor 
Westminster 


PM 
»RM 
RC 
DW 
RW 
DC 
DC 


Massachusetts 

PM       Amherst 
SC         Amherst 
DC       Boston 
RW      Boston 
PCX     Boston 
PW       Boston 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Chestnut    Hill 
SCT      Lowell 
PW       Northampton 

Norton 

South    Hadley 


*PM 
PCT 
PW 

■'RM 


PW 

PW 


St.    John's   College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

College  o£  Notre  Dame  of  Md. 

Goucher    College 

Johns    Hopkins    University 

Loyola    College 

Morgan    College 

Washington  College 

University    of    Maryland 

Mount    St.    Mary's    College 

St.  Joseph's   College 

Hood  College 

Maryland    College    for    Women 

Blue    Ridge    College 

Western  Maryland  College 


Amherst    College 

Mass.    Agricultural    College 

Boston    University 

Emmanuel    College 

Northeastern    University 

Simmons    College 

Harvard  University 

Mass.    Institute  of   Technology 

Radcliffe  College 

Boston    College 

Lowell   Textile   School 

Smith   College 

Wheaton    College 

Mount    Holyoke   College 


No      No 
No      No 


No      No 


No      No 


No 

No      Yes 


members  elected  by  the  alu 


"  Nominated  by  the  Overseers,  which  ha 
The  trustees  are  self-perpetuating. 

■*  President    of   Alumni   Council;    ex-oflficio. 

°  Ex-officio. 

*  May  nominate  this  number. 

^  The  president  and  treasurer  are  ex-otficio.     These  are  Overseers. 

"^  Including  president   of  Alumni   Association,   ex-ofiicio. 

°  Nominate. 


There  are  45   Overseers. 
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Imtilnlioii  ' 

ntinued) 

International   Y.  M.  C.  A.   C 
Tufts   College 
Wellesley    College 
Williams   College 
Clark   University- 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Worcester   Polytechnic   Inst. 


Adrian    College 
Albion  College 
Alma   College 
University    of    Michigan 
Battle    Creek    College 
Emmanuel    Missionary    College 
College  of   the  City   of  Detroit 
University    of    Detroit 
Michigan    State    Col.    of    Agri- 
culture and  Applied  Science 
Calvin  College 
Hillsdale    College 
Hope   College 

Michigan    College   of   Mines 
Kalamazoo  College 
Marygrove    College 
Nazareth   College 
Olivet    College 


St.    John's    University 
Augsburg    Seminary 
University   of  Minnesota 
Concordia    College 
Carleton    College 
St.    Olaf    College 
College  of  St.   Catherine 
College   of  St.   Thomas 
Hamline   University 
Macalester    College 
Gustavus    Adolphus    College 
College   of   St.    Teresa 
St.    Mary's   College 

Mississippi 

ST        Agricultural   College    Mississippi  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical    College 
DW      Blue  Mountain  Blue  Mountain  College 

^  Nominate. 


Symbol           Address 

Massachusetts   (C 

»PM 

Springfield 

PC 

Tufts  College 

PW 

Wellesley 

PM 

Williamstown 

■^PM 

Worcester 

RM 

Worcester 

PT 

Worcester 

Michigan 

DC 

Adrian 

DC 

Albion 

DC 

Alma 

SC 

Ann    Arbor 

DC 

Battle    Creek 

DC 

Berrien  Springs 

SC 

Detroit 

DC 

Detroit 

STC 

East    Lansing 

Grand    Rapids 

PC 

Hillsdale 

DC 

Holland 

ST 

Houghton 

DC 

Kalamazoo 

Monroe 

RW 

Nazareth 

PC 

Olivet 

Minnesota 

RM 

Collegeville 

DM 

Minneapolis 

SC 

Minneapolis 

DC 

Moorhead 

PC 

Northfield 

DC 

Northfield 

R 

St.    Paul 

RM 

St.    Paul 

DC 

St.    Paul 

DC 

St.    Paul 

DC 

St.    Peter 

RW 

Winona 

R 

Winona 

No.  No. 

■nslccs   Alnmii 


Is  There  a      Would 
Elected    Movement       You 

by        for  Alumni      Favor 
Aluwni  Varticipatton?      It? 


No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

The 

ELON 

ALUMNI 

VOICE 


February 

1928 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
No 


[H] 


h  There  a 

Would 

Elected 

Movement 

You 

No. 

No. 

by 

for  Alumni 

Favor 

Symbol           Address 

Institution                  Trustees 

Alumni 

Alumni 

Participation? 

It? 

The 

VIississippi   (Continued) 

DW 

Brookhaven 

Whitworth   College 

17 

0 

0 

No 

Yes 

ELON 

DM 

Clinton 

Mississippi  College 

15 

13 

0 

No 

No 

ALUMNI 

SW 

Columbus 

Miss.  State  College  for  Women 

9 

1 

0 

No 

Yes 

DW 

Grenade 

Grenade  College 

13 

0 

0 

No 

No 

VOICE 

DW 
DC 

Hattiesburg 
Holly  Springs 

Mississippi  Woman's   College 
Rust    College 

1! 

0 

0 

No 

No 

C-fJ) 

DC 
DCN 

Jackson 
Jackson 

Belhaven    College 
Jackson    College 

11 

0 

0 

No 

No 

February 

DC 

Jackson 

Millsaps    College 

11 

8 

0 

No 

Yes 

1928 

PCN 

Tougaloo 

Tougaloo    College 

17 

2 

0 

No 

Yes 

SC 

University 

Missouri 

University  of   Mississippi 

10 

2 

0 

No 

Yes 

DC 

Cameron 

Missouri   Wesleyan   College 

24 

3 

0 

Yes 

Yes 

DC 

Canton 

Culver   Stockton  College 

18 

7 

4 

SC 

Columbia 

University   of   Missouri 

9 

3 

0 

DC 

Fayette 

Central    College 

24 

10 

8 

DM 

Fulton 
Kansas   City 

Westminster    College 
Rockhurst    College 

23 

9 

0 

No 

No 

DW 

Liberty 

William   Jewell   College 

21 

4 

0 

No 

Yes 

DC 

Marshall 

Missouri    Valley    College 

21 

8 

r 

Yes 

DC 

ParkviUe 

Park  College 

21 

4 

3 

DW 

St.   Charles 

Lindenwood    College 

15 

0 

0 

No 

Yes 

R 

St.  Louis 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Yes 

RM 

St.  Louis 

St.   Louis  University 

10 

0 

0 

No 

No 

PC 

St.    Louis 

Washington    University 

15 

4 

0 

No 

No 

PC 

Springfield 

Drury  College 

24 

1 

4 

■^DC 

Taj-kio 

Tarkio    College 

13 

4 

1 

DC 

Warrenton 

Central    Wesleyan    College 

41 

6 

6 

RW 

Webster  Groves 

Montana 

Webster   College 

=-'SCT 

Bozeman 

Montana  State  Col.  of  Agricul- 
ture   and    Mechanic    Arts 

10 

1 

SCT 

Butte 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

11 

1 

0 

No 

No 

D 

Helena 

Intermountain   Union   College 

13 

1 

0 

No 

Yes 

R 

Helena 

Mount    St.    Charles    College 

5 

0 

No 

SC 

Missoula 

Nebraska 

State   University   of   Montana 

11 

0 

0 

Yes 

Yes 

DC 

Bethany 

Cotner    College 

24 

10 

2 

DC 

Blair 

Dana    College 

5 

2 

0 

No 

Yes 

Central  City 

Nebraska   Central   College 

15 

0 

0 

No 

DC 

College  View 

Union  College 

26 

5 

0 

No 

Yes 

DC 

Crete 

Doane   College 

27 

9 

0 

No 

No 

DC 

Fremont 

Midland  College 

31 

6 

4 

= 

Ex-officlo. 
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Symbol  Address 

Nebraska    (Continued) 


DC 

Grand  Island 

DC 

Hastings 

SC 

Lincoln 

RM 

Omaha 

PC 

Omaha 

DC 

University  Place 

DC 

York 

Nevada 

SC 

Reno 

New  Hampshire 

SPCT  Durham 
PM  Hanover 
*RM       Manchester 


Institnfion  Tr. 

Grand    Island   College 
Hastings    College 
University   of   Nebraska 
Creighton    University 
University  of  Omaha 
Nebraska   Wesleyan   University 
York  College 


State   University  of  Nevada 

University   of  New  Hampshi] 
Dartmouth  College 
St.    Anselm's   College 


New  Mexico 

SC        Albuquerque 
ST        Socorro 
SCT      State  College 


No. 
Alumii 


New  Jersey 

RW 

Convent  Station 

Stevens  Institute  of  Techi 

lology     1 6 

PT 

Hoboken 

College  of   St.   Elizabeth 

0 

DC 

East   Orange 

Upsala  College 

19 

RW 

Lakewood 

Georgian    Court    College 

PM 

New   Brunswick 

Rutgers    University 

45 

PM 

Princeton 

Princeton  University 

33 

RM 

Princeton 

St.    Joseph's    College 

RM 

South  Orange 

Seton    Hall    College 

D 

Zarephath 

Alma  College 

State  University  of  New  Mexico 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 
New  Mexico  Col.  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts 


New  York 

R 

Albany 

St.  Rose's  College 

PC 

Alfred 

Alfred  University 

DM 

Annandale 

St.    Stephen's   College 

PW 

Aurora 

■Wells    College 

PM 

Brooklyn 

Adelphi  College 

PT 

Brooklyn 

Polytechnic    Inst,    of  Brooklyn 

RM 

Brooklyn 

St.    Francis    College 

RM 

Brooklyn 

St.    John's    College 

R\V 

Brooklyn 

St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women 

RM 

Buffalo 

Canisius   College 

RW 

Buffalo 

D'Youville  College 

PC 

Buffalo 

University  of  Buffalo 

PC 

Canton 

St.  Lawrence  University 

PN 

Clinton 

Hamilton  College 

P\V 

Elmira 

Elmira   College 

Elected 

by 
Ahimni 


h  There  a 

Movement 

for  Alumni 

Variici[)atioii': 


Would 

You 

Favor 

It? 


No 
No 


The 

ELON 

ALUMNI 

VOICE 

February 


Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

["] 


Symbol           Address 

No. 
histitniion                  Trustees 

No 
Alum, 

The 

New  York    (Continue 

i) 

PC 

Geneva 

Hobart  College 

23 

18 

ELON 

PM 

Hamilton 

Colgate  University 

26 

IS 

ALUMNI 
VOICE 

Houghton 
PSCT  Ithaca 
DW      Keuka   Park 

Houghton    College 
Cornell   University 
Keuka    College 

17 
43 
24 

3 
29 

1 

RW 

New    Rochelle 

College  of   New   Rochelle 

24 

0 

c*s 

*PW 

New  York 

Barnard  College 

25 

5 

February 

RW 

SM 

New  York 
New  York 

College  of  Mount  St.   Vincent 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorl 

8 
9 

4 
4 

1928 

RW 

New  York 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

13 

1 

'*PC 

New  York 

Columbia  University 

24 

20 

PC 

New  York 

Cooper    Union 

J 

»RM 

New  York 

Fordham   University 

0 

sw 

New  York 

Hunter  College  of  the  City 

of   New    York 

11 

4 

"KU 

New  York 

Manhattan  College 

18 

IS 

PC 

New  York 

New    York    University 

32 

12 

•'•RM 

Niagara    University 

Niagara  University 

7 

3 

PT 

Potsdam 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology 

12 

3 

PW 

Poughkeepsie 

Vassar  College 

21 

9 

PC 

Rochester 

University   of   Rochester 

2  3 

IS 

R 

St.   Bonaventure 

St.    Bonaventure's    College 

12 

7 

"VW 

Saratoga  Springs 

Skidmore  College 

IS 

0 

PM 

Schenectady 

Union  University 

IS 

9 

ST 

Syracuse 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry 

13 

0 

PC 

Syracuse 

Syracuse   University 

60 

24 

RW 

Tarrytown 

Marymount    College 

PMT 

Troy 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

24 

22 

PW 

Troy 

Russell    Sage   College 

17 

0 

SM 

West  Point 

United  States  Military  Academy 

0 

D 

White   Plains 

Good   Counsel   College 

6 

0 

North  Carolina 

RW 

Asheville 

St.    Genevieve's    College 

RM 

Belmont 

Belmont    Abbey    College 

SC 

Chapel  Hill 

University  of  North  Carolina 

100 

DCN 

Charlotte 

Johnson   C.   Smith   University 

IS 

6 

DW 

Charlotte 

Queens   College 

22 

0 

DM 

Davidson 

Davidson  College 

^7 

39 

DC 

Durham 

Duke  University 

36 

23 

DC 

Elon  College 

Elon  College 

3  0 

13 

DW 

Greensboro 

Greensboro  College  for  Women 

18 

2 

Is  There  a      Would 
Elected     Movement       You 

by        for  Alumni      Favor 
Alumni  Participation?      It? 


Yes' 


10' 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


'  The  president  says   "Yes,"   the   dean   "No." 

May   recommend   only. 
^Granted  in   1904,  withdrawn  by   mutual  consent   in    1917,   but   at   least  one-half  the   t 
be  alumni,   according  to  by-laws. 

*  President  of  Alumni  Association  in   addition  is   honorary   trustee. 
^  Alumni    Association    endorses    one-third. 


No 
No 
Yes 
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No. 

No 

Symbo 

AilJress 

Institution                 T 

iistees 

Alum, 

North  Carolina 

(Continued) 

»SW 

Greensboro 

N.  C.  College  for  Women 

11 

1 

DC 

Guilford    College 

Guilford  College 

12 

7 

DC 

Hickory 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College 

21 

S 

DC 

High  Point 

High  Point  College 

20 

0 

DW 

Murfreesboro 

Chowan   College 

23 

3 

DW 

Raleigh 

Meredith 

29 

2 

SMT 

Raleigh 

N.  C.  State  College  of  Agricul- 

ture and  Engineering 

60 

33 

DCN 

Raleigh 

Shaw    University  • 

12 

5 

DW 

Red   Springs 

Flora    Macdonald    College 

36 

0 

DC 

Salisbury- 

Catawba  College 

24 

7 

DCN 

Salisbury 

Livingstone   College 

24 

8 

DM 

Wake   Forest 

Wake  Forest   College 

36 

32 

DC 

Wilson 

Atlantic    Christian    College 

25 

2 

D\V 

Winston-Salem 

Salem    College 

11 

2 

7s  There  a      Would 
Elected     Movement       You 

by        jar  Alumni      Favor 
Alumni  Participation?      It? 


North  Dakota 

DC       Jamestown 
*SCT     State  College 
SC        University 

Ohio 

DC       Ada 


Akron 
Alliance 
Ashland 
Athens 
Berea 
Bluffton 
Cedarville 
Cincir 
Cincir 
Cincir 
PCT     Cleveland 
RM       Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Defiance 
Delaware 


SC 
DC 
DC 

*SC 
DC 
DC 
DC 
RW 

»RM 
SC 


RW 
RW 
PC 
PC 
DC 
'SC 
•RM 
DC 
DC 


Jamestown   College 

N.    D.    Agricultural    College 

University   of   North    Dakota 


Ohio  Northern  University 

University  of  Akron 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland   College 

Ohio    University 

Baldwin-Wallace    College 

Bluffton  College 

Cedarville    College 

College    of    the    Sacred    Heart 

St.    Xavier    College 

University    of   Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

John    Carroll    University 

Notre  Dame  College 

Ursuline    College 

Western   Reserve   University 

Adelbert    College 

Capital    University 

Ohio    State    University 

University   of   Dayton 

Defiance  College 

Ohio    Wesleyan    University 


No 
No 


No 
Yes 


No  No 


No  No 


The 


ELON 

Yes 

No 
No 

No 
Yes 

ALUMNI 
VOICE 

No 

No 

c*J) 

No 
No 

Yes 

February 

No 
No 

No 

1928 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

'  Nominate. 
Recommend. 
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Symbol           Address 

The 

DC 

Ohio    (Continued) 
Findlay 

ELON 

DM 

Gambier 

ALUMNI 

DC 

Granville 

VOICE 

PC 
PC 

Hiram 
Marietta 

RW 

Mount  St.  Joseph 

e*J) 

DC 

New  Concord 

PC 

Oberlin 

February 

SC 

Oxford 

1928 

PW 
PW 

Oxford 
Oxford 

••»p\v 

PainesviUe 

DC 

Rio  Grande 

■DC 

Springfield 

DC 

Tiffin 

RM 

Toledo 

SC 

Toledo 

DC 

WesterviUe 

DCN    Wilberforce 

DC 

Wilmington 

DC 

Wooster 

PC 

Yellow  Springs 

Oklahoma 

«-sw 

Chickasha 

DC 

Enid 

RW 

Guthrie 

SC 

Norman 

PC 

Oklahoma    City 

DC 

Shawnee 

■'SCT 

Stillwater 

DC 

Tulsa 

Oregon 

DC 

Albany 

SCT 

Corvallis 

SC 

Eugene 

PC 

Forest    Grove 

DC 

McMinnville 

DC 

Newberg 

PC 

Portland 

DC 

Salem 

Institution 


Is  There  a  Would 

Elected     Movement  You 

No.  No.  by        for  Alumni  Faior 

Trustees   Alumni  Alumni  Participation}      It? 


Findlay    College 

Kenyon    College 

Denison    University 

Hiram    College 

Marietta    College 

Mount   St.   Joseph    College 

Muskingum    College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami   University 

Oxford   College   for   Women 

Western    College    for    Women 

Lake    Erie    College 

Rio   Grande   College 

Wittenberg    College 

Heidelberg    College 

St.    John's    University 

Univ.    of   the   City   of   Toledo 

Otterbein  College 

Wilberforce     University 

Wilmington   College 

College   of   Wooster 

Antioch    College 


Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

Phillips    University 

Catholic    College    of    Oklahoma 

for    Women 
University    of    Oklahoma 
Oklahoma    City    University 
Oklahoma    Baptist    University 
Oklahoma    Agricultural    and 

Mechanical    College 
University  of  Tulsa 


Albany   College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

University   of   Oregon 

Pacific   University 

Linficld    College 

Pacific    College 

Reed    College 

Willamette    University 


Yes  Yes 

Yes 

No  No 


No  No 

No  No 

No  No 


No 
No 


Yes 
Yes 


No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

^  After   several   years'   trial,   the   privilege   was   withdr 
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:Syn,bol           Address 

histitiii'iou                  Tr 

No. 
istccs 

No. 
Alumn, 

Elected 

by 
Alumni 

Is  There  a 

Movement 

for  Alumni 

Ptnticipation? 

Would 

You 

Favor 

It? 

Pennsylvania 

The 

DW 

AUentown 

Cedar    Crest    College 

24 

1 

l' 

No 

Yes 

DM 

Allentown 

Muhlenberg  College 

30 

12 

0 

Yes 

Yes 

ELON 

DC 

AnnviUe 

Lebanon    Valley    College 

3  3 

3 

3 

ALUMNI 

-■■RM 

Beatty 

St.    Vincent    College 

7 

VOICE 

■DC 

Beaver    Falls 

Geneva   College 

19 

11 

PM 

Bethlehem 

Lehigh    University 

17 

12 

6 

C-fJ) 

DW 

Bethlehem 

Moravian  College  for  Women 

13 

2 

2' 

DM 

Bethlehem 

Moravian   College  and   Theo- 
logical  Seminary 

23 

10 

0 

No 

No 

February 

PW 

Bryn    Mawr 

Bryn    Mawr    College 

13' 

5 

5' 

1928 

DC 

Carlisle 

Dickinson    College 

3S 

28 

4 

DW 

Chambersburg 

Wilson    College 

29 

6 

2 

«-SM 

Chester 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

20 

20 

0 

PC 

Collegeville 

Ursinus    College 

25 

15 

5 

-DM 

Easton 

Lafayette   College 

35 

26 

6 

DC 

Elizabethtown 

Elizabethtown    College 

12 

I 

0 

No 

Yes 

DC 

Gettysburg 

Gettysburg  College 

35 

22 

y' 

No 

RW 

Greensburg 

Seton   Hill    College 

25 

0 

0 

Yes 

Yes 

•"DC 

Greenville 

Thiel  College 

25 

8 

0 

PC 

Grove    City 

Grove  City  College 

31 

8 

3 

DM 

Haverford 

Haverford   College 

27 

24 

0 

DC 

Huntington 

Juaniata   College 

19 

10 

0 

Yes 

(?) 

RW 

Immaculata 

Villa  Maria   College 

DM 

Jenkintown 

Beaver    College 

7 

0 

0 

No 

No 

DM 

Lancaster 

Franklin   and   Marshall   College 

30 

22 

2 

DC 

Lewisburg 

Bucknell  University 

25 

16 

5 

-DMN  Lincoln  University 

Lincoln  University 

21 

0 

0 

Yes 

Yes 

RM 

Loretto 

St.  Francis  College  and  Seminary 

DC 

Meadville 

Allegheny 

50 

30 

8 

DW 

Mechanicsburg 

Irving   College 

SCT 

Mont   Alto 

Penn.    State    Forest    School  ' 

0 

0 

0 

DC 

Myerstown 

Albright  College 

32 

11 

2 

DC 

New  Wilmington 

Westminster  College 

40 

23 

8 

PC 

Philadelphia 

Drexel   Institute 

24 

1 

0 

No 

JC 

Philadelphia 

Dropsie    College 

12 

0 

0 

No 

Yes 

RM 

Philadelphia 

LaSalle    College 

9 

0 

0 

No 

No 

'•'■RM 

Philadelphia 

St.    Joseph's    College 

0 

0 

0 

PC 

Philadelphia 

Temple  University 

25 

3 

0 

No 

No 

PC 

Philadelphia 

University    of    Pennsylvania 

24 

21 

24° 

^  Es-officlo. 
^  Advisory. 

^  The    trustees    and    eight    others    make    up    the    Board    of    D 
"*  Nominate. 
°  Nominate. 

*"  Alumni    nominate.      Trustees    elect.      Not    satisfactory.      Ci 
mow   considering   an   amendment. 


Nine    directors    are    alumnae. 


tee    of    trustees    and    alumni    are 
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Symbol           Address 

histitntioii 

No. 
Trustees 

No. 
Alum,, 

Elected 

by 
Alumni 

Is  There  a 

Movement 

for  Alumni 

Participation? 

Would 

You 

Faior 

It? 

The 

Pennsylvania   (Cont 

nued) 

PCX 

Pittsburgh 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

36 

1 

0 

ELON 

RM 

Pittsburgh 

Duquesne    University    of 

the 

ALUMNI 

Holy    Ghost 

VOICE 

PW 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania  College  for 

Women 

17 

5 

3 

Yes' 

Yes 

PC 

Pittsburgh 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

32 

10 

0 

No 

C^K9 

Reading 

Schuylkill    College 

18 

4 

0 

No 

Yes 

Rosemont 

Rosemont   College 

13 

0 

0 

Yes 

Febrttary 

■:rw 

Scranton 

Marywood    College 

0 

0 

0 

DC 

Selinsgrove 

Susquehanna    University 

30 

15 

0 

No 

Yes 

1928 

'■SCT 

State  College 

Pennsylvania    State    College 

31 

12 

9 

PC 

Swathmore 

Swathmore    College 

32 

23 

0 

No 

RM 

Villanova 

Villanova   College 

7 

7 

0 

No 

No 

PM 

Washington 

Washington  and  Jefferson 

Col. 

29 

10 

29 

DC 

Waynesburg 

Waynesburg  College 

27 

14 

0 

Philippine  Islands 

SCT     Manila  University    of    Philippines 


Porto  Rico 

SCT 

Rio    Piedras 

Rhode  Island 

University   of  Porto   Rico 

SC 

Kingston 

Rhode    Island    State    College 

PM 

Providence 

Brown   University 

RM 

Providence 

South  Carolina 

Providence    College 

DW 

Anderson 

Anderson   College 

'^PM 

Charleston 

College   of   Charleston 

SM 

Charleston 

The   Citadel,   the   Military 
College   of   Soiith    Carolina 

SMT 

Clemson  College 

Clemson    Agricultural    College 

DA-t 

Clinton 

Presbyterian  College  of  S.  C. 

DW 

Columbia 

Columbia  College 

D 

Columbia 

Benedict    College 

DW 

Columbia 

Chicora    College 

SC 

Columbia 

University  of  South  Carolina 

DC 

Due  West 

Ersklne  College 

DW 

Due  West 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West 

DW 

Gaffney 

Limestone  College 

DM 

Greenville 

Furman  University 

DW 

Greenville 

Greenville   Woman's   College 

DW 

Greenwood 

Lander   College 

*DW 

Hartsville 

Coker  College   for  Women 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

(?) 

No 

^  Want    larger    representation    for    the 
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Symbol  Address  lustitntion 

South  Carolina  (Continued) 
DC       Newberry  Newberry  College 

'S\V       Rock    Hill  Winthrop  College 

P\V       Spartanburg  Converse  College 

DM       Spartanburg  WofFord    College 


7s  There  a      Would 
Elected     Movement       You 
No.  No.  by        for  Alumni      Favor 

Trustees   Alumni   Alumni   Participation?      It? 


No 
No 


South  Dakota' 

SCT      Brookings 


South  Dakota  State  Col.  of  Agri- 
culture   and    Mechanic    Arts 


DC 

Huron 

Huron    College 

DC 

Mitchell 

Dakota    Wesleyan    University 

SCT 

Rapid  City 

State    School    of    Mines 

RW 

Sioux  Falls 

Columbus  College 

DC 

Sioux  Falls 

Sioux   Falls  College 

SC 

Vermillion 

University    of    South    Dakota 

PC 

Yankton     ' 

Yankton    College 

Tennessee 

DM 

Bristol 

King    College 

DC 

Chattanooga 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Fayetteville 

Bryson   College 

PC 

Greenville 

Tusculum    College 

PC 

Harrogate 

Lincoln    Memorial    University 

DCN 

Jackson 

Lane   College 

DC 

Jackson 

Union    University 

DC 

Jefferson  City 

Carson   and    Newman    College 

DCN 

Knoxville 

Knoxville  College 

SC 

Knoxville 

University  of  Tennessee 

DC 

Lebanon 

Cumberland    University 

DC 

McKenzie 

Bethel   College 

DC 

Maryville 

Maryville  College 

DC 

Memphis 

Southwestern    College 

DC 

Milligan 

Milligan   College 

DW 

Murfrcesboro 

Tennessee    College 

PCN 

Nashville 

Fisk  University 

PC 

Nashville 

Vanderbilt    University 

DM 

Sewanee 

University  of  the  South 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

(?) 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
No 

No 
(?) 

The 

ELON 

ALUMNI 
VOICE 

Febmary 


Texas 


*DC 

Abilene 

Abilene 

DC 

Abilene 

Abilene  Christian 
McMurry  College 
Simmons    College 


College 


^  The    State   Board   of   Regents   or   Directors,   five 
higher  learning. 
^  Nominate. 
^  Ex-officio. 


number,    control    all    the    State    institutions    oi 
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Symbol  Address 


The 

" 

Pexas    (Continued) 

RM 

Austin 

ELON 

SC 

Austin 

ALUMNI 

DW 

Belton 

VOICE 

DC 
DC 

Brownwood 
Brownwood 

CfJ) 

ST 

College    Station 

February 

'■-RM 
DC 

Dallas 
Dallas 

1928 

SWT 

Denton 

DC 

Fort  Worth 

DW 

Fort  Worth 

DC 

Georgetown 

PCT 

Houston 

*ST 

Lubbock 

DCN 

Marshall 

DW 

Milford 

RW 

San  Antonio 

RW 

San  Antonio 
Seguin 

■^DC 

Sherman 

DC 

Waco 

PC 

Waxachie 

Utah 

'■SCT 

Logan 

DC 

Provo 

SC 

Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

SPCT 

Burlington 

PC 

Middlebury 

PM 

Northfield 

*RM 

Winooski 

Virginia 

DM 

Ashland 

SCT 

Bbcksburg 

Institution 


Is  There  a      Would 
Elected     Movement       You 
No.  No.  by        for  AUtmni      Favor 

Trustees   Alumni   AUtmni   'Participation}      It? 


St.    Edward's    University 
University   of   Texas 
Baylor  Female  College 
Daniel  Baker  College 
Howard   Payne   College 
Agricultural    and   Mechanical 

College 
University    of    Dallas 
Southern  Methodist  University 
College   of    Industrial    Arts 
Texas    Christian    University 
Texas    Woman's    College 
Southwestern   University 
Rice    Institute 

Texas     Technological     College 
Bishop    College 
Texas  Presbyterian  College 
Incarnate    Word    College 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 
Guadalupe   College 
Austin    College 
Baylor  University 
Trinity  University 


Agricultural   College  of  Utah 
Brigham  Young  University 
University  of  Utah 


University  of  Vermont  and 
State    Agricultural    College 

Middlebury   College 

Norwich  University  (State 
Military    College) 

St.    Michael's    College 


Randolph-Macon    College 

Va.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

Col.  and  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Bridgewater  College 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 
No 


Yes-  Yes 


No  No 

No  No 


No 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Nominate. 
*  Es-of&cio.      The  alumni   may   also  suggest  others    as   trustees. 
^  An  additional   board  composed  of  alumnae  and  elected  by  them. 
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Symbol           Address 

Virginia    (Continued) 

SC 

Charlottesville 

DM 

Emory 

DM 

Hampden-Sidney 

PW 

Hollins 

SM 

Lexington 

PM 

Lexington 

D\V 

Lynchburg 

DC 

Lynchburg 

DCN    Lynchburg 

•■'DC 

Richmond 

=>DCN    Richmond 

DM 

Salem 

P\V 

Sweet  Briar 

SC 

Williamsburg 

Washington 

College    Place 

SC 

Pullman 

SC 

Seattle 

■'RM 

Spokane 

■■DC 

Spokane 

DC 

Tacoma 

PC 

Walla   Walla 

West  Virginia 

Barboursville 

DC 

Bethany 

DC 

Buckhannon 

DC 

Elkins 

D\V 

Lewisburg 

=-sc 

Morgantown 

DC 

Salem 

Wisconsin 

PC 

Appleton 

DC 

Ashland 

PC 

Beloit 

SC 

Madison 

h  There  a      Would 
Elected     Movement       You 
No.  No.  by        for  Ahimni      Favor 

Trustees   Alumui   Aluvini    'Participation}      It} 


The 


No 

Yes 

ELON 

No 

No 

ALUMNI 
VOICE 

No 
No 
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^  Undergoing  reorganization,  but   this   is  provided  in   the  plan. 

^  Twenty  years  ago  alumni  were  authorized  to  elect  an  Advisory  Board  of  Visitors,  but  so  far 
have  not   done  so. 

^  There  are  eleven  Overseers,  all  nominated  by  the  alumni. 

■*  Granted   privilege   to   nominate  one  in    1910.      Not   kept   up. 

"Besides  the  Board  of  Trustees,  there  is  a  Board  of  12  Visitors,  four  of  whom  are  appointed 
by   the   alumni. 
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^Ohere  Is  A  difference  ^^ 

Just  as  brick  and  mortar  alone  do  not 
make  a  college,  so  ink  and  paper  alone 
do    not    constitute    effective    printing. 
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God  and  Life 

By    C.    Guillet,    University    President 

The  great  message  that  has  brought  its  searching 
and  lovely  social  mission  to  us.  A  splendid  and 
inspiring  challenge  to  young  men  and  women. 
Ninety-seven    pp.     50c. 

J.  FRANCIS  GUILLET 
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ONE    OF    THE    MANY    ELON    COLLEGE    BUILDINGS 

Elon  College  offers  superior  educational  advantages.  The  buildings  are 
new,  equipment  new  and  of  the  very  best  type,  laboratory  facilities  equal 
to  any  college  in  the  South;  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 
strong  Christian  faculty,  and  fine  Christian  atmosphere  prevailing  on  the 
campus.  Special  courses  in  religious  education  and  Christian  work  are 
offered   to   train  laymen  and  ministers  in  the   work  of   our  denomination. 

For  Catalogue  and  View-Books,  address 

G.  M.  GANNON,  Registrar 
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Loyalty 


HOYALTY  is  rooted  in  the  affections.  It  is  closely 
akin  to  love.  It  has  its  deep  compelling  impulse  in 
the  well-springs  of  the  emotions.  The  Alumni  of 
Elon  College  are  loyal.  They  love  her.  They  seek  to  serve 
her  and  the  cause  for  which  she  stands.  And  this  is  more 
tuan  lip  service.  This  loyalty  will  not  be  content  with 
passing  resolutions  and  projecting  programs.  It  will  be  con- 
cerned with  constructive  criticism  and  with  earnest  desire  to 
make  improvements  and  to  aid  her  in  practical  ways.  When 
notable  successes  are  achieved,  this  loyalty  will  appropriate 
it  and  enjoy  it  almost  as  if  it  were  a  personal  triumph. 
When  failure  or  misfortunes  come,  it  brings  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  and  bereavement.  Such  is  the  loyalty  of 
Eton's  Alumni. 

D.   R.  FONVILLE,  '04. 
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Foreword 

By  W.  H.  Boone,  A.B.  '94,  M.D. 

President,  General  Ahnnni  Association 

THE  Alumni  Voice,  Volume  1,  has  been  heard.  The  reception 
accorded  it  is  gratifying.  It  is  recognized  as  the  agency  by  which 
we  are  to  have  a  place  in  the  Alumni  World.  Volume  1,  Number  2, 
is  hereby  presented.  Its  merit  is  for  your  judgment.  If  worthy,  support 
it  whole-heartedly.  If  it  is  below  the  standard  of  your  ideal,  give  it  the 
contribution  you  think  its  high  standard  deserves.  The  product  of 
your  brain  may  be  its  need. 

The  Alumni  is  the  fruit  of  the  college.  The  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit;  so  is  the  college.  Fruit  to  have  value  must  be  marketed.  Its 
delightful  fragrance  and  luscious  flavor  will  not  demand  value  if  left  to 
soften  and  decay  in  the  isolated  field  or  orchard.  The  Voice  is  the 
market  that  will  make  valuable  the  intellectual  fruit-bearing  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Elon  College. 

What  is  your  specialty  in  intellectual  fruit-growing?  Will  you 
be  induced  to  pick  a  sample,  encase  it  in  your  most  attractive  diction, 
try  it  on  the  literary  exchange  through  the  Voice,  and  see  if  it  has  value? 

The  July  issue  must  be  a  real  magazine — brimful  of  progressive 
ideas  and  discussions,  evolved  out  of  correct  thinking  and  logical 
reasoning. 

If  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  policies  that  should  be 
pursued,  if  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  past  or  present  conditions,  the 
place  to  discuss  such  policies  and  offer  dissatisfied  complaints  is  in  the 
General  Alumni  Association,  which  will  have  its  meeting  on  Monday, 
May  28th,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Such  things  are  not  suitable  material  for  the  Alumni  world  of 
college  thinkers.  Family  disputations  are  often  neighborhood  jokes. 
Chronic  complaints  do  not  elicit  sympathy. 
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Music  in  North  Carolina 

By  Mrs.  W.  A.  Harper,  A.B.  '99 

President's  Address  to  the  North  Carolina  Music  Federation 
San  ford,   April    IS -20,    192  S 

XWISH  to  congratulate  the  music  lovers  of  North  Carolina  on 
having  accomplished,  through  cooperation  with  the  president  of 
the  Music  Federation,  the  objectives  which  they  set  before  themselves 
at  the  Burlington  convention  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  as  president 
and  as  presiding  oflScer  at  the  first  State  Convention  since  my  entrance 
upon  my  duties  as  president,  I  suggested  three  great  objectives  as  follows: 

I.  Districting  the  State.  Our  first  thought  was  that  we  would 
have  four  districts,  but  experience  indicated  that  it  would  be  best  to 
have  five,  and  that  is  our  number.  These  districts  and  their  directors 
are:  Piedmont,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Opie;  Capital,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Correll; 
Southern,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Steele;  Eastern,  Mrs.  William  Spicer;  Western,  Mrs. 
Frank  Smith. 

Meetings  were  held  in  all  these  districts  last  fall,  which  indicated  a 
wholesome  and  healthy  condition  in  musical  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  state.  The  wisdom  of  this  action  was  amply  justified  in  the 
enthusiasm  and  good  fellowship  and  cooperative  planning  which  grew 
out  of  these  district  gatherings.  Too  great  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  the  five  directors  of  these  districts  for  the  splendid  way  in  which 
they  rallied  the  musical  forces  of  their  several  districts  and  their  splendid 
work  in  organization  and  the  creation  of  sentiment  for  music  generally. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  state  could  be  blessed  with  five  abler  and  more 
devoted  generals  in  the  realm  of  musical  culture  than  we  have  in  the 
Old  North  State  in  the  directors  of  these  five  districts. 

II.  TJoe  'Publication  of  a  State  Bulletin.  We  felt  that  we  had  to 
have  a  medium  of  communication  and  that  individual  correspondence 
would  not  develop  the  state  consciousness  for  music  nor  capitalize  our 
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general  interest  in  our  beloved  enterprise.  We  had  to  have  an  organ  to 
express  our  community  concern  for  music  and  that  would  solidify  this 
interest  and  conserve  it  locally  as  well  as  in  a  state-wide  way. 

The  first  issue  of  our  bulletin  appeared  just  prior  to  our  State  Con- 
vention in  High  Point  a  year  ago  and  won  the  admiring  comments  of 
our  leaders.  This  year  we  have  issued  the  bulletin  quarterly  and  it  is 
our  practice  to  send  as  many  copies  to  each  club  as  it  has  members,  so 
that  each  member  may  be  kept  in  regular  association  with  our  plans  and 
programs  throughout  the  state.  One  of  the  finest  items  of  the  bulletin 
has  been  the  notes  from  the  clubs,  indicating  what  the  various  clubs  are 
doing  as  an  expression  of  their  love  for  music  and  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  to  other  clubs  how  they  may  improve  their  programs.  In 
this  way  we  inspire  local  initiative  and  we  are  able  to  incorporate  the 
best  ideas  from  all  places  in  each  particular  situation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  this  feature  of  the  bulletin  should  grow  and 
develop.  It  offers  a  wide  field  of  service,  of  development  and  of 
inspiration  for  our  state  work. 

III.  The  Placing  of  the  State  in  Class  A.  This  requires  that  we 
have  federated  with  us  at  least  one  hundred  distinct  musical  organiza- 
tions. Three  years  ago  we  had  3  8  organizations  federated  with  the  State 
Federation.  We  mean  by  this  that  during  the  year  which  closed  with 
the  Statesville  Convention,  1925,  these  clubs  paid  their  Federation  dues. 
It  has  been  our  policy  for  the  past  three  years  not  to  count  any  club  as 
federated  in  any  particular  year  that  did  not  pay  its  dues  prior  to  the 
State  Convention.  I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Sanford  Convention  Mrs.  Wallace  informed  me  that  we  have 
112  clubs  that  have  paid  their  Federation  dues  for  the  current  year. 
This  places  us  in  Class  A,  where  we  have  felt  that  we  belonged,  not 
only  because  we  are  citizens  of  a  great  and  progressive  state,  but  because 
we  are  devoted  to  music  and  to  the  interests  of  the  cultural  life  as  music 
represents  those  interests. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  congratulate  this  convention  and  through  those 
of  us  who  are  present  here,  every  individual  member  of  our  constituency 
in  the  various  localities  where  we  have  federated  interests,  upon  the 
achievement  of  these  three  notable  objectives  as  they  were  outlined  by 
your  president  at  Burlington  and  approved  by  your  accredited  repre- 
sentatives at  that  convention.     Then  these  objectives  were  ideals.     Now 
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they  are  realities  with  all  the  satisfaction  of  mind  and  heart  that  goes 
with  the  accomplishment  of  an  ideal.  This  could  never  have  been  done 
by  the  president,  nor  by  the  ofiicers  and  chairmen  representing  the  board. 
It  has  been  the  achievement  of  our  entire  group  and  every  individual 
member  is  entitled  to  credit  and  praise  for  that  which  today  rejoices  our 
hearts,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  predict  that  we  have  now  come  to  the 
point  where  we  can  adopt  still  larger  objectives  for  the  future  and  enter 
upon  their  achievement  with  confidence  and  hope. 

Nothing  that  will  claim  the  attention  of  this  convention  and  of 
the  persons  that  shall  be  constituted  as  official  trustees  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  that  we  cherish  for  music  in  this  state  is  in  any  way  comparable 
to  the  adoption  of  these  new  objectives.  I  summon  every  one  of  you  to 
most  earnest  consideration  of  these  objectives.  Of  course,  in  the  adoption 
of  these  new  objectives  we  must  conserve  the  achievements  of  our  past 
and  upon  them  build  the  edifice  of  our  future  cultural  program. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  NEW  CLUBS 

It  becomes  my  very  pleasant  duty  at  this  time  publicly  and  officially 
to  welcome  to  the  Federation  of  Music  Lovers  in  annual  convention 
assembled  the  following  new  organizations  since  our  last  convention 
in  High  Point: 

Round  Dozen  Club,  Carthage;  Duke  University  Glee  Club,  Durham;  Music 
Department  of  the  Southern  Conservatory,  Durham;  the  Chaminade  Club,  Fayetteville; 
Music  Department  of  Louisburg  College;  Music  Department  of  Woman's  Club,  Raeford; 
Central  Methodist  Church  Choir,  Raleigh  (the  first  church  choir  to  federate  in  the 
state);  Music  Department  of  Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs;  the  Music  Club, 
Beaufort;  Music  Lovers'  Club,  Bethel;  Boys'  Glee  Club,  Elon  College;  the  Music 
Department,  Woman's  Club,  Forest  City;  Durham  High  School  Glee  Club;  Junior 
Musical  Art  Club,  Durham;  Junior  Music  Club,  Durham;  High  School  Glee  Club, 
Fayetteville;  Junior  Music  Study  Club  (Mrs.  O'Kelly's  Studio)  ;  Sallie  Parham  Club, 
Raleigh;  Junior  Music  Club,  Red  Springs;  Sanford  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs;  the 
Blanch  Hines  Club,  Wilson;  the  I.  I.  O.  O.  Music  Club,  Goldsboro;  Junior  Music  Club, 
Goldsboro;  Mount  Olive  Junior  Club;  the  Musical  Art  Club,  High  Point;  Beethoven 
Club,  Leaksville;  the  B.  Sharpe  Music  Club,  Ramseur;  the  Annie  Young  Music  Club, 
Charlotte;  the  High  School  Orchestra,  Gastonia;  the  Hayden  Juvenile  Club,  Asheville; 
Junior  Music  Club,  Asheville;  MacDowell  Music  Club,  Asheville;  Junior  Music  Club, 
Forest  City;  Junior  Music  Club,  Henderson ville;  Juvenile  Music  Club,  Hendersonville; 
MacDowell  Junior  Club,  Marion;  the  Margaret  Stringfield  Music  Club,  Waynes  ville; 
Junior  Euterpe  Club,  Greensboro;  Music  Department,  Guilford  College. 
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I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fine  increase  in  the  federa- 
tion of  schools  and  colleges  which  this  list  I  have  just  welcomed  to  our 
organization  indicates.  The  National  Federation  has  sensed  the  primacy 
and  promise  of  bringing  into  our  work  these  centers  of  musical  culture. 

Nor  must  I  fail  to  call  special  attention  also  at  this  time  to  the 
large  number  of  outstanding  music  teachers  in  the  state  who  have 
federated  their  classes  with  us.  Here  too  is  a  source  of  power  and  of 
prophecy  for  the  musical  development  of  the  Old  North  State. 

Closely  allied  with  the  college  and  the  private  classes  we  find  a 
goodly  number  of  high  schools  federated  with  our  state  work  in  the 
form  of  glee  clubs  and  orchestras. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  we  have  concentrated  our  efforts  to  build  up 
the  Federation  work  to  the  Class  A  rank  in  this  state  on  the  real  source 
of  future  growth  for  the  work,  a  source  that  promises  not  only  present 
strength,  but  permanency  and  a  growing  general  interest,  for  as  these 
young  people  in  our  private  classes,  schools  and  colleges  mature  they 
will  perpetuate  their  love  for  music  either  as  individuals  or  as  teachers 
and,  having  come  to  appreciate  the  State  Federation  work,  they  will 
promote  it  in  all  sections  of  the  state,.  We  feel  that  we  have  built  our 
organizational  work  on  a  solid  basis  for  the  future,  that  the  foundation 
is  one  of  rock  and  not  of  sand. 


THE  PLACE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  MUSIC 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  our  efforts  during  the  past  three  years 
and  very  naturally  they  have  converged  in  a  program  of  organization. 
This  is  not  a  weakness  nor  a  fault,  but  a  genuine  expression  of  the 
American  spirit  with  reference  to  any  situation.  We  Americans  are 
geniuses  at  organization  and  have  been  able  to  place  our  country  in  the 
very  forefront  of  the  nations  because  we  have  this  genius  at  organization 
and  conservation  through  organization. 

In  TJoe  History  of  National  Music  Week  which  has  just  come  from 
from  the  press,  being  a  publication  of  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music  and  written  by  the  direction  of  that  organization, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Tremaine,  a  member  of  our  National  Board,  I  find  a  paragraph 
which  is  so  significant  that  I  wish  to  quote  it  in  full: 

"It  is  in  the  American  spirit  to  organize  effort  on  behalf  of  any 
movement  for  the  development  of  which  there  is  an  earnest  desire, 
laissez-faire  manner.    This  is  due  in  part  to  our  energetic  temperament 
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and  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  our  commercial  success  as  a  nation. 
The  same  principle  is  being  applied  more  and  more  to  the  furtherance 
of  art,  and  of  the  public  welfare.  In  the  case  of  music,  the  impulse  to 
coordinate  in  a  purposeful  way  what  might  otherwise  remain  only  we! 
meaning  but  scattered  and  inefficient  effort,  is  undoubtedly  traceable  to 
the  national  spirit  of  altruistic,  missionary  service  and  to  a  desire  to 
make  that  service  as  effective  as  possible." 

In  line  with  this  American  spirit  for  organization  we  have  worked 
and  labored  together  and  come  to  this  convention  happy  in  the  sense  of 
achievement  and  of  the  prophecy  of  better  days  for  our  state  work. 

However,  when  we  think  of  the  place  that  music  should  occupy  in 
the  life  of  a  people,  particularly  in  the  life  of  the  people  who  are  the 
arbiters  of  their  fate  in  that  direction,  we  see  three  particular  lacks  at 
this  time.  We  have  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  love 
music  and  many  thousands  who  are  able  to  make  it  with  the  human 
voice  or  with  instruments.  We  have  still  other  thousands  who  appreciate 
music,  but  there  are  three  great  realms  of  musical  culture  and  of  service 
which  have  been  hardly  touched  in  America's  musical  program. 

The  first  of  these  realms  is  the  assistance  that  music  can  render 
industry.  Our  captains  of  industry  do  not  appreciate  the  fundamental 
place  that  harmony  occupies  in  the  proper  and  successful  prosecution 
of  a  business  enterprise.  It  has  been  said  that  there  has  never  been  a 
strike  in  any  music  factory  in  America.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  is  true,  because  harmony  underlies  the  organization  and  purpose 
of  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments.  It  would  be  sad,  therefore, 
if  in  the  very  center  of  our  musical  producing  life  we  should  have  labor 
disorder.  Perhaps  some  of  these  captains  of  industry  will  laugh  when 
they  hear  me  recommend  that  they  can  cure  the  evils  of  bitterness  and 
strife  that  curse  our  industrial  order  by  the  incorporation  of  music, 
but  that  is  exactly  what  I  recommend.  The  great  slave-owners  of  the 
South  taught  their  colored  people  to  sing  and  their  slaves,  though  in 
bondage,  were  happy,  and  the  labor  of  a  slave,  because  he  knew  how  to 
sing  at  his  work,  was  more  valuable  on  the  money  market  than  the  labor 
of  a  white  man  who  was  free  and  who  was  capable  of  doing  only  sjuch 
work  as  a  slave  could  do.  Music  is  an  economic  asset.  We  should  encour- 
age our  captains  of  industry  to  provide  facilities  for  musical  culture  in 
their  individual  organizations,  not  only  bands  and  orchestras,  but  great 
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chorals  and  choruses  and  other  methods  for  inducing  group  and  commu- 
nity singing.  For  when  we  sing  together,  we  can  live  together  har- 
moniously, and  when  capital  and  labor  have  learned  how  to  sing 
together,  they  will  forget  their  differences  and  become  brothers  in 
service,  which  is  the  real  ideal  of  all  industry. 

The  second  of  these  notable  lacks  is  the  appreciation  of  music  in 
the  realm  of  medicine  and  healing.  Two  years  ago  I  called  attention  to 
this  important  contribution  of  music  to  our  life,  but  we  cannot  call 
attention  to  it  too  often.  Even  in  scriptural  days  the  value  of  music  was 
recognized  for  mental  troubles,  for  didn't  the  young  David  play  on  his 
harp  before  the  mentally  disordered  King  Saul?  From  that  day  to  this 
there  has  been  a  real  opportunity  for  music  to  minister  to  mental  dis- 
orders. Not  only  for  those  who  are  mentally  deranged,  but  for  those 
whose  nerves  have  been  worn  almost  thread-bare  by  the  exacting  strains 
of  American  life  are  there  open  doors  of  service  for  the  soothing,  uplift- 
ing, healing  influence  of  true  music,  not  the  jazz  that  we  so  often  hear  and 
which  is  a  sort  of  rhythmic  expression  of  our  social  distraction,  but  that 
soulful  type  of  music  which  inspires  and  soothes,  calms  and  heals.  Our 
great  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  disable,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
are  making  use  of  music,  but  they  are  not  making  use  of  it  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  its  real  contribution  to  their  inmates  would  indicate  as  desirable. 

The  third  lack  to  which  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  is  the 
influence  that  music  should  exert  as  a  unifying  force  in  community  life. 
Our  day  is  the  day  of  the  community.  We  are  beginning  to  think  in 
terms  of  individual  life  only  as  a  part  of  the  social  order.  We  are 
members  one  of  another  and  desire  always  to  know  what  effect  any 
proposal  will  register  in  the  community  life  of  which  we  are  a  part.  So 
music  must  give  a  good  account  of  itself  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
community. 

Music  is  first  of  all,  I  may  say,  a  welding  force  for  any  community. 
It  makes  for  brotherhood,  for  social  unity,  and  spiritual  solidarity.  No 
strike,  we  have  said,  but  we  cannot  say  it  too  often,  has  ever  occurred  in 
a  factory  making  musical  instruments.  Why  do  our  military  and  naval 
leaders  make  so  much  of  music?  They  know  its  welding,  its  unifying, 
powers.  Someone  has  said,  "Let  me  write  a  nation's  songs.  Whoever 
will  may  write  its  laws."  The  evangelists  like  Billy  Sunday  know  the 
subtle  charm  of  great  singing.     No  nation  ever  became  great  without 
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great  national  anthems.  When  we  sing  together,  we  can  hve  together 
harmoniously,  cooperatively,  helpfully. 

A  community  that  sings  can  also  do  other  civic  deeds.  So  that  it  is 
entirely  true  that  music  becomes  a  civic  force.  The  Rotary,  the  Kiwanis, 
and  the  other  civic  clubs  have  discovered  the  beguiling  effect  of  what  I 
may  call  congregational  singing.  The  men  of  these  clubs  are  ready  for  a 
good  meal  and  also  for  any  community  problem  when  they  have  sung 
their  united  songs.  It  is  all  right  to  have  a  choir  of  trained  and  cultivated 
voices,  but  the  singing  we  ourselves  do  is  what  harmonizes  our  spirits 
with  our  fellows  and  fits  us  to  do  our  civic  duty  cooperatively.  Hearing 
good  music  is  fine  and  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  such  oppor- 
tunity, but  real  soul  culture  and  community  spirit  must  wait  on  the 
music  we  make  together  ourselves.  That  suggests  a  worthy  place  and 
service  for  a  music  club  in  any  community's  life. 

The  more  I  think  of  music,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
divine  art  and  that  it  has  a  message  for  the  whole  of  our  life  not  only  in 
the  three  realms  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  wide  open  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  its  ministry  and  entrance,  but  in  our  homes,  in  our  churches, 
in  our  schools,  our  colleges  and  universities,  in  our  play  life,  in  the 
moments  of  our  leisure  and  of  our  social  enjoyment  as  well  as  in  the 
moments  of  our  busy  activity  and  concentration.  It  is  an  inspiration,  a 
molder,  and  a  servant,  a  servant  capable  of  performing  for  life  that 
which  can  be  had  from  no  other  source,  a  servant  that  brings  harmony 
and  sympathy  and  peace  of  mind  and  spirit  and,  what  is  often  more 
important,  refreshment  and  renewal  of  life  and  purpose. 
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How  to  Live  the  Life  Worth 
While 

By  Dr.  N.  G.  Newman,  A.B.  '91,  M.A.,  D.D. 

HIFE  is  thrust  upon  us.  It  must  be  lived.  The  supreme  question 
is,  How?  What  we  call  scientific  discoveries  are  only  the  finding 
of  God's  ideas  as  written  in  His  material  world.  All  mechanical  struc- 
tures, from  the  three-legged  stool  to  suspension  bridges,  airships  and 
radios,  have  been  made  by  the  discovery  and  application  of  God's  ideas. 
The  first  successful  tunneling  machine  was  modeled  after  a  boring- 
worm's  head,  and  the  airship  is  supported  and  propelled  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  bird.  Jesus  is  God's  idea  of  a  man,  and  His  earthly  life 
God's  idea  of  how  to  live  the  life  worth  while.  We  have  done  well  to 
accept  Jesus  as  Saviour,  but  we  have  erred  in  stopping  there.  He  is 
example.  He  lived  our  life  and  taught  us  how  to  live.  He  met  with  the 
same  conflicts  and  problems  that  confront  us.  All  life  of  honor  and 
achievement,  therefore,  must  be  fashioned  after  His.  The  highest  Chris- 
tian living  is  not  only  compatible  with  but  determines  a  successful  life. 
Jesus'  life  was  characterized  by  a  few  great  and  necessary  crucial 
experiences.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  in  the  temple.  He  decided  what  He 
would  do  with  His  life,  whether  He  should  give  it  to  "the  things"  of 
His  Father  or  to  the  things  of  Himself.  Later,  in  the  Jordan  experience, 
He  finds  His  place  in  His  Father's  kingdom,  accepts  the  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  prays  to  the  Father  for  help,  and  experiences  the  open 
heaven,  the  descending  spirit,  and  the  approving  voice.  Having  accepted 
His  mission,  He  must  determine  the  principles  by  which  it  must  be 
wrought  out — how  He  is  to  convince  men  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God;  by  what  means  He  shall  win  the  kingdom  of  the  world; 
and  how  His  personal  interests  shall  be  related  to  those  of  His  Father's 
kingdom.  These  questions  settled,  there  remain  between  Him  and  final 
victory  but  two  more  great  problems — that  of  failure  and  that  of  "the 
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hidden  face."  The  one  was  solved  in  the  regions  of  Cjesarea-PhiHppi 
in  the  last  year  of  His  ministry;  the  other  was  solved  amid  the  final 
agonies  of  the  cross. 

When  these  great  experiences  are  divested  of  their  form  and  local 
coloring,  we  find  them  the  very  problems  that  face  every  man,  and  they 
must  be  solved  as  Jesus  solved  them,  if  a  successful  life  is  to  be  attained. 
It  is  just  as  much  a  scientific  as  a  religious  truth  that  the  highest  achieve- 
ment, whether  in  the  material  or  spiritual  realm,  can  be  attained  only 
by  obedience  to  God. 

Every  one,  like  Jesus,  comes  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  must 
solve  the  problem  of  what  he  will  do  with  his  life.  He  can  do  but  one 
of  two  things — give  it  to  his  own  selfish  ends  or  to  God's  plans  and 
purposes  for  him.  He  who  settles  this  question  as  Jesus  did  has  passed 
the  first  milepost  on  the  highway  of  a  succesful  life  and  has  a  criterion 
by  which  all  lesser  problems  may  be  solved. 

The  next  great  problem  is  to  find  the  particular  sphere  in  which  he 
can  best  work  out  God's  plans  and  purposes  in  his  life.  This  involves 
the  matter  of  determining  vocation  or  life  mission,  counting  the  cost 
and  resolving  to  meet  it.  When  Jesus,  as  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age, 
dedicated  His  life  to  "the  things"  of  His  Father  he  perhaps  had  no  idea 
what  those  "things"  were;  but  He  knew  full  well  when  He  came  out 
of  the  Jordan  experience.  The  phenomena  of  this  experience  are  so 
dramatic  and  transcendent  that  we  pass  them  by  as  peculiar  to  the  life 
of  Jesus.  Translated  out  of  its  celestial  form,  it  means  that  Jesus  had 
found  His  place  in  His  Father's  kingdom,  assumed  the  impossible,  thrown 
Himself  on  the  Father  for  help,  and  the  Father  met  His  needs.  Trans- 
lated into  our  experience,  it  means  that  every  one  who  dedicates  himself 
to  "the  things"  of  God,  and,  finding  his  commission  beyond  his  powers, 
casts  himself  on  God  for  needed  strength,  will  have  those*  needs  supplied 
as  surely  as  Jesus  did. 

The  life  mission  found  and  accepted,  the  third  crucial  experience  is 
inevitable.  The  principles  of  conduct  for  this  life  mission  must  be 
determined — whether  policy  and  expediency  or  honesty  and  sincerity, 
whether  personal  interests  or  those  of  the  kingdom  shall  come  first. 
These  are  just  the  problems  that  confronted  Jesus,  and  their  solution 
involved  the  temptation  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  suggested  that  He 
might  convince  His  nation  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  by  casting 
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Himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  as  descending  from 
heaven — a  bold  deception;  that  He  might  win  at  once  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  by  compromising  with  the  powers  of  evil;  and,  finally,  that 
He  being  the  head  and  founder  of  the  kingdom,  His  personal  interest 
should  come  first.  Jesus  decides  that  the  kingdom  shall  be  wrought  out 
on  principles  of  honesty  and  sincerity,  that  there  shall  be  no  compromise 
with  the  world,  and  that  the  power  given  Him  for  the  execution  of  His 
mission  shall  not  be  used  to  supply  His  personal  needs. 

It  matters  not  on  how  high  a  plane  a  man  may  live,  failure  is 
inevitable.  It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  order  of  things, 
and  is  a  part  of  life's  discipline.  Success  is  attained  through  failures. 
They  are  the  acid  test,  and  all  that  comes  through  is  pure  gold.  How  to 
demean  oneself  in  the  hour  of  failure  is  the  great  problem.  Nowhere  is 
the  conduct  of  Jesus  a  more  perfect  example,  nor  His  greatness  more 
manifest.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  in  the  closing  months  of  His 
ministry,  forsaken  by  the  multitudes,  misunderstood  by  His  disciples, 
persecuted  by  the  Pharisees,  and  rejected  by  His  nation.  He  faced  the 
most  utter  failure  in  history.  But  note  His  demeanor.  He  swerves  not 
one  inch  from  the  pathway  of  His  mission.  He  holds  on  to  His  faith  in 
God  and  men.  Having  given  His  utmost  powers  to  His  ministry  He 
now  goes  the  last  mile  and  gives  Himself  and  "His  face  is  set  toward 
Jerusalem"  and  the  cross.  Here  is  failure's  panacea.  All  who  follow 
Jesus  in  this  ordeal  have  more  than  overcome  failure.  They  have  subdued 
failure  and  compelled  it  to  minister  to  their  success. 

To  choice  souls  achieving  the  life  worth  while  and  reaching  forth 
for  the  "crown  of  life,"  there  remains  one  final  ordeal,  the  experience  of 
"the  hidden  face."  In  the  hour  of  crushed  hopes,  betrayed  confidence, 
hopeless  suffering,  shame  and  disgrace,  men  pass  under  a  pall  of  gloom 
where  the  Father's  face  cannot  be  seen.  Many  great  souls  never  emerge 
from  this  darkness.  They  are  wounded  even  unto  death.  But  this  need 
not  be.  Jesus  has  shown  the  way.  His  piercing  cry  on  the  cross  did  not 
mean  that  God  had  forsaken  Him.  God  cannot  forsake  those  who  have 
not  forsaken  Him.  But  the  experience  of  that  hour  was  so  deep  and 
dark  and  terrible  that  He  could  not  see  the  Father  in  it.  Through  this 
darkness  He  held  on  to  God,  saying,  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,"  and  passes  into  the  light  of  glory.  All  who  in  this  last 
ordeal  "follow  in  the  Master's  trail"  come  forth  as  unharmed  and 
triumphant  as  He  did. 
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James  O'Kelly,  the  American 
Patriot 

Br  W.  E.  MacClenny,  Ph.B.  '97 

|(OME  years  ago  while  in  conversation  with  a  minister  who  was 
supposed  to  be  well  posted  on  the  general  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  its  early  leader,  Rev.  James  O'Kelly,  he  remarked  that  "Rev. 
James  O'Kelly  had  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  mythological  character," 
as  there  was  very  little  generally  known  of  him. 

This  brought  up  a  train  of  thought,  as  a  result  of  which  we  shall 
attempt  in  the  following  to  show  that  he  was  a  full-blooded  American 
living  much  ahead  of  his  time  in  many  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  first  published  work,  which  has  been  seen  by 
the  writer,  his  pamphlet  on  "Negro  Slavery,"  published  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1809,  in  section  five,  on  page  19,  we  find  the  following 
words:  "As  a  servant  of  the  Church,  many  of  you  have  known  me  for 
several  years,  and  my  manner  of  behavior  amongst  you,  especially  in 
my  native  country,  Virginia."  This  shows  that  he  was  a  Virginian  by 
birth  .  He  was  then  (1789)  living  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia,  on 
a  tract  of  land  given  him  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  for  life  by  his  friend, 
Tegnal  Jones.  (See  records  of  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia.)  He 
was  reared  near  the  North  Carolina  line. 

In  his  "Apology"  he  says  that  he  was  born  of  poor  parentage,  and 
from  a  letter  which  he  had  recently  received  from  his  friend  Osborn 
Pope,  quoted  by  him  in  his  "Vindication  of  An  Apology,  Etc.,"  we  learn 
of  his  conversion  from  one  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  him  into 
the  fold  in  the  following  words:  "Little  did  I  think,  when  Samuel 
Yeargin,  the  preacher,  my  mother  and  myself,  persuaded  you  to  join  in 
society  about  2  5  years  ago  [this  was  written  about  1801],  I  should  ever 
live  to  see  you  so  stigmatised  as  you  are,  and  the  Scriptures  so  depreciated 
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by  the  Methodist  synod!  And  from  all  I  hear,  in  private  and  public,  you 
are  thus  treated  because  you  hold  by  the  New  Testament,  or  the  Scripture 
government,  which  was  the  very  term  of  union  at  first.  I  knew  you  for 
years  before  you  joined  the  Methodists,  and  I  never  heard  you  were  called 
a  lying  man,  a  tattler,  a  mischief-maker,  or  a  busy  body  in  other  men's 
matters,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  unconverted,  mirth  and  company 
you  delighted  in.  Now  if  religion  makes  a  man  so  much  more  like  the 
Devil  than  he  was  by  nature,  he  had  better  have  none."  (Osborn  Pope 
and  Osborn  Pope,  Jr.,  were  residents  of  the  Beaver  Dam  District  of 
Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  which  joins  Mecklenburg  County, 
Virginia,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  North  Carolina  of 
1790.  See  page  88  of  same.)  One  Methodist  historian  says  that  Meck- 
lenburg County  was  his  home  county.  In  view  of  the  above  facts  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  birthplace  was  near  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  fixed  at  about  1738.  (See  the  family  record  in  his 
Testament  now  at  Elon  College,  N.  C,  which  states  that  he  died  in 
October,  1826,  in  his  88th  year;  October  16th  being  the  exact  date.) 
His  family  had  lived  in  Virginia  long  enough  to  feel  the  spirit  of 
freedom  which  was  then  abroad  in  the  land,  and  which  was  blown  into  a 
flame  by  the  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry  and  others  regarding  the  Acts 
of  the  English  Parliament.  When  the  storm  did  break,  the  members  of 
the  family  did  not  go  into  hiding,  nor  try  to  shun  the  issue,  as  the  lists 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  will  show.  (The 
Virginia  lists  published  in  1911  give  the  names  of  William  D.  O'Kelly 
and  Thomas  D.  O'Kelly,  while  the  North  Carolina  list  shows  the  name  of 
Patrick  O'Kelly.)  We  will  let  James  O'Kelly  tell  his  own  story  as 
follows:  "As  to  my  conduct,  it  may  be  traced  through  the  American 
Revolution.  After  the  itinerant  preachers  fled  from  the  South,  for  fear 
of  danger,  I  labored  and  traveled  from  circuit  to  circuit,  in  North 
Carolina,  to  feed  and  comfort  those  poor  distressed  sheep,  left  in  the 
wilderness.  Philip,  whose  surname  was  Bruce,  helped  me — through  great 
perils.  We  judged  it  best,  for  men  in  our  business,  to  move  as  quietly 
as  possible.  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tories,  and  robbed;  I  was  retaken 
before  day  by  Captain  Peter  Robertson,  the  great  and  noted  Whig.  I 
was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  The  chief  officer  urged 
me  to  subject  myself  to  my  king,  and  although  I  was  in  his  hands  I 
would  not  yield.     He  offered  to  release  me  if  I  would  solemnly  promise 
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not  to  let  any  man  know,  asked  or  not  asked,  where  the  British  lay.  I 
refused  to  do  that.  Then  I  was  despised,  and  very  near  famished  for 
bread,  at  which  time  I  resolved,  through  grace,  to  hold  my  integrity  till 
death.  My  honor,  my  oath,  my  soul  were  at  stake;  till  at  last.  Providence 
offered  me  an  opportunity,  which  I  gladly  embraced,  and  narrowly 
escaped  their  hands.  After  these  things,  I  went  (not  as  a  prisoner)  into 
General  Rutherford's  camps,  and  there  by  the  testimony  of  two  worthy 
gentlemen,  viz.,  Colonel  Robertson  and  Colonel  Owens,  of  Bladen,  did 
I  establish  my  political  and  civil  character.  I  stood  my  draft  as  other 
men.  Once  my  substitute  faithfully  served  a  tour.  Once  I  marched  on 
foot  as  far  as  I  was  able.  Which  of  my  accusers  have  done  more?  [Chap- 
ter 32  of  his  "Apology,"  pages  74-75.]  Let  us  proceed  to  show  our 
receipts — which  of  the  itinerant  men  have  paid  more  to  support  govern- 
ment than  I  have  done?"  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  experiences 
of  some  of  Rev.  James  O'Kelly's  brethren,  for  Dr.  Bennett  in  his  "Memo- 
rials of  Methodism  in  Virginia"  says:  "When  the  war  was  brought  into 
Virginia  many  Methodists  were  whipped  for  refusing  to  bear  arms." 
The  spirit  of  liberty  in  James  O 'Kelly  was  too  strong  for  him  to  refuse 
the  call  of  patriotism,  and  no  such  ignominious  punishment  as  the  whip- 
ping post  could  ever  have  been  his  portion  for  refusing  to  bear  arms 
in  behalf  of  freedom. 

Governor  Swain,  of  North  Carolina,  in  communicating  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Caruthers  an  account  of  the  Slingsby  afFair  as  published  in  Caruthers' 
"Old  North  State,  in  1776,"  relates  the  following: 

"The  anecdote  of  the  Methodist  preacher,  which  you  wished  me  to 
relate,  I  had  from  the  old  gentleman's  own  lips.  Mr.  O'Kelly,  then  a 
young  Methodist  preacher,  when  travelling  over  the  country  and 
preaching,  was  taken  at  the  house  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  by  a 
small  party  of  Tories.  His  horse,  saddle  and  saddle-bags  were  taken 
from  him,  and  he  was  tied  to  a  peach  tree.  A  party  of  Whigs  coming 
up  just  at  the  time,  a  skirmish  ensued;  and  although  he  was  between 
the  two  fires,  he  was  not  hurt.  Before  this  skirmish  was  ended.  Colonel 
Slingsby  came  up  with  a  larger  party  of  men,  and  the  Whigs  were 
dispersed.  Recognizing  O'Kelly,  the  Colonel  asked  him  to  preach  for 
them,  which  he  did,  and,  drawing  up  his  men  in  good  order,  he  stood 
with  his  head  uncovered,  during  the  whole  of  the  service.  Mr.  O'Kelly 
said,  when  relating  this  anecdote  to  me,  'Ah,  child!  your  grandfather 
was  a  gentleman!'     An  old  lady  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
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O'Kelly  tells  me  that  the  man  at  whose  house  he  was  taken  was  also 
taken,  bound  to  the  same  tree,  and  killed  in  the  skirmish.  She  had  heard 
him  relate  the  anecdote  frequently — I,  only  once. 

"I  know  of  no  one  now  from  whom  any  further  information  could 
be  obtained.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  in  Robeson  and  Rich- 
mond Counties,  I  met  with  several  old  men  who  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  Colonel  Slingsby,  and  they  all  spoke  of  him  as  a  humane,  honorable 
and  generous-hearted  man.  They  were  all  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  some  of  them  had  been  under  his  command. 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  use  my  name  as  I  intended  merely  to  furnish 
you  with  the  facts,  and  let  you  clothe  them  yourself."  (May  17th,  1853.) 
Another  authority,  Major  R.  W.  York,  in  The  Christian  Sun  of 
January  7,  1886,  says:  "He  [James  O'Kelly]  had  been  in  the  active 
ministry  during  the  entire  war,  and  had  served  as  a  soldier  through  two 
campaigns,  besides  rendering  other  independent  and  hazardous  service." 

During  the  trying  days  of  the  American  Revolution,  Rev.  James 
O'Kelly  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Patrick  Henry  in  his  efforts 
for  liberty,  and  was  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  as 
the  following  will  show:  "Elder  S —  W —  (his  full  name  is  unknown) 
in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent,  observes  that  the  general  conference  has 
cause  to  believe  the  Republicans  (Christians)  to  be  Tories,  because  he 
believed  O'Kelly  to  be  one;  and  his  party  were  deputies  to  him,  and  he 
a  dupe  to  Patrick  Henry,  etc.  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  answer  those 
hard  and  false  assertions;  and  first,  with  regard  to  the  worthy  character 
he  points  out,  who  never  was  concerned  with  our  business.  I  wish 
S.  W —  would  learn  to  give  'honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.'  The  very 
person  whom  our  delegates  judged  best  qualified  to  fill  the  governor's 
chair  was  Mr.  Henry,  a  proved  friend  to  his  country,  whose  eagle  eye  first 
discovered  our  state  of  bondage  in  Virginia.  He  boldly  defended  our 
rights,  condemned  the  proceedings  of  Britain,  and  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  was  he  called  a  traitor  for  displaying  in  a  masterly  manner  the  rights 
of  Americans. 

"When  the  federal  constitution  was  investigated,  he  distinguished 
himself  for  wisdom  and  candor,  striving  to  preserve  our  liberties  and 
our  alliance  with  France.  He  showed  that  a  majority  of  the  people  had 
a  right  to  alter  their  government,  whenever  they  found  it  oppressive. 
And  this,  said  he,  'is  the  language  of  democracy.' 
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"But  what  part  of  his  conduct  can  any  refer  to,  in  supposing  Mr. 
H.  (Henry)  to  be  an  enemy?  Or  how  did  he  dupe  me?  These  are 
heavy  provocatives.  But  the  secret  I  suppose  to  be  this:  there  are  leading 
characters  in  the  interior  church  and  state  whose  attachment  towards 
their  native  friends  is  strong;  and  they  appear  to  be  deHghted  in  every 
feature  of  monarchy.  The  RepubHcans  (Christians)  are  wiUing  to  put 
it  to  this  issue,  viz.:  Let  the  principal  men  who  are  most  active  declare 
their  political  sentiments  on  oath,  or  by  affirmation."  (See  Chapter  32 
of  the  Apology,  pp.  73-74.) 

After  he  had  pleaded  and  lost  for  liberty  in  the  Methodist  Church 
and  began  to  organize  what  is  now  the  Christian  Church  in  the  South, 
by  the  places  of  meeting  he  showed  that  he  was  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  the  traditions  of  Virginia  than  many  are  yet  willing 
to  give  him  credit  for.  While  they  were  pleading  for  a  reunion  they 
met  twice  in  conference  in  Charlotte  County,  Virginia,  at  one  time  the 
home  county  of  Governor  Patrick  Henry.  (Red  Hill,  near  the  line  of 
the  present  Virginian  Railroad,  is  still  pointed  out  as  once  the  home  of 
the  patriotic  Governor.)  The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Chesterfield 
County,  not  far  from  Richmond.  When  they  met  to  receive  the  answer 
of  the  bishop  to  their  requests  or  petitions,  the  meeting  assembled  at  the 
Manakin  Town  in  Powhatan  County,  Virginia,  where  the  French  Hugtie- 
nots  had  once  resided  to  escape  religious  persecutions,  and  from  this 
colony  has  come  some  of  the  most  famous  men  and  women  of  the  state 
and  nation.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  permeated  with  the 
idea  of  democracy  in  state  and  church.  When  the  answer  had  been 
received,  and  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  free  and  untrammelled  church 
in  free  America,  it  was  there  that  they  drew  up  their  first  written  consti- 
tution for  their  government  in  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  was  debated 
at  length,  and  finally  it  was  decided  to  take  some  months  to  consider  it, 
as  they  were  young  hands  at  the  business.  (A  copy  of  this  paper  bearing 
the  title,  "The  Constitution  of  the  Republican  Methodists,"  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Leroy  M.  Lee,  D.D.,  author  of  the  "Life  and  Times  of 
Jesse  Lee,"  published  in  1848.     See  note,  page  285.) 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  Surry  County,  Virginia,  near  the  site 
of  Jamestown,  where  the  English  church  was  planted  under  sail  cloths 
stretched  between  trees,  with  a  log  for  an  altar,  with  Rev.  Robert  Hunt 
officiating.    It  was  also  near  the  spot  where  the  First  Baptist  congregation 
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met  and  sent  to  England  for  a  minister  of  their  faith  to  come  over  and 
look  after  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  It  was  in  the  adjoining  County  of 
Prince  George  that  Rev.  Robert  Nordin's  oath  as  a  minister  is  recorded, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  hold  services  in  the  colony  according  to  the  Baptist 
ritual.  (See  Order  Book  No.  1,  page  58,  Prince  George  County  records, 
for  this  order.)  They  had  come  to  the  cradle  of  the  Republic  to  plan 
for  their  future  work  in  religious  matters,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  in 
church  principles  for  their  posterity.  This  having  been  done,  he  and 
his  associates  then  went  out  to  work  out  their  destiny  as  loyal  subjects 
of  the  civil  government  which  they  had  helped  to  establish,  and  faithful 
followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Both  of  these  institutions  were  sacred 
to  them,  and  so  far  as  recorded  history  goes  or  shows  they  were  always 
true  Americans,  believing  in  the  principles  of  government  as  taught 
by  such  Americans  as  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  George 
"Washington. 
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The  Call  of  the  Pulpiteer 

By  P.  E.  LiNDLEY,  A.B.  '20,  M.A. 

/t\OST  popular  notions  rest  on  error.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
V-^  Truth  outruns  the  common  mind,  and  the  opinions  that  come  to 
be  the  property  of  everybody  cease  to  be  very  trustworthy.  The  popular 
mind  can  make  a  good  showing  when  it  comes  to  the  conservation  of 
well-worn  ideas,  especially  if  such  beliefs  are  shaped  into  proverbial 
capsules.  But  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  such  a  traditional  grip  on 
the  common  stock  of  old  ideas  is  seldom  released  in  the  interest  of  more 
accurate  thinking.  The  brand  of  philosophy,  therefore,  that  marks  and 
satisfies  the  common  mind  will  of  necessity  remain,  on  any  question,  too 
spurious  to  be  taken  seriously. 

This  principle  received  notice  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  Mr.  Albert 
Wiggam  prepared  an  article  for  the  World's  Work  magazine.  The 
writer  there  called  attention  to  many  popular  errors.  In  the  list  appeared 
the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  opposites  always  marry  each  other; 
that  nearly  all  great  leaders  come  from  the  farm;  that  night  air  is 
unhealthy;  that  handling  toads  will  cause  warts;  that  great  men  do  not 
have  worthy  sons;  that  nearly  all  geniuses  are  immoral;  that  mothers 
can  birthmark  their  children,  and  that  you  cannot  reason  with  a  woman. 

Here  indeed  is  a  representative  list  of  unsound  notions.  However, 
there  is  another,  in  the  religious  field,  quite  as  famous  and  equally  as 
untenable,  namely,  that  all  preachers  are  miraculously  called.  The 
common  run  of  believers,  brought  up  on  this  error,  and  finding  it  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  still  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  care  not  to  have  the 
notion  corrected. 

WHY  THE  NOTION  SURVIVES 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  notion  persists.  Perhaps  the  chief 
one  is  that  it  is  wrapped  up  in  theological  and  mystical  associations.  The 
sacredness  of  the  subject  has  exempted  it  from  investigation.     There  is 
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no  desire  to  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  And  this  notion  that 
God  will  call  directly  those  whom  he  wishes  is  well  guarded  by  the  same 
reserve  that  shields  all  things  sacred. 

Too,  the  historical  implication  that  several  men  have  been  so  called 
serves  to  justify  such  a  plan  now. 

No  doubt  the  present  type  of  preacher  who  insists  on  the  telling 
and  retelling  of  his  special  "call"  does  much  to  sustain  the  popular  notion 
along  this  line.  As  a  rule  the  hearers  of  such  a  presentation  are  those 
whose  minds  are  more  or  less  easy  victims  of  misleading  doctrines  border- 
ing on  the  superstitious.  To  them  the  mysterious  makes  a  profound 
appeal.  The  more  spectacular  the  idea  the  more  successful  will  it  be. 
They  take  to  such  a  notion,  harbor  it  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  ever 
stand  ready  to  defend  it  with  credulous  fervor.  It  never  occurs  to  them 
to  doubt  it. 

This  miraculous  call  idea  has  thus  been  so  thoroughly  accepted  by 
the  masses  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  question  it.  The  preacher  who  has 
no  weird  and  dreamy  credential  is  often  taken  to  be  likewise  without  a 
message.  Any  minister,  of  course,  must  have  some  point  of  prestige  over 
his  people.  This  added  element  of  power  or  superiority  takes  various 
forms.  And  in  the  group  where  the  preacher  is  just  a  regular  member 
of  the  community  this  awe-inspiring  factor  is  absent  unless  something 
occurs  to  give  it  to  him.  He  has  no  extra  training,  no  travel,  no  educa- 
tion; but  if  he  can  lay  claim  to  a  miraculous  call  the  problem  is  solved. 
The  average  person  in  the  group  has  had  no  such  outstanding  communi- 
cation and  very  naturally  concedes  such  superior  capacity  to  his  brother 
if  the  latter  declares  himself  so  favored. 

So,  for  many  a  weak  preacher  it  saves  the  day.  When  he  fails  to 
arouse  concern  by  virtue  of  his  logic  or  wisdom,  he  can  turn  to  that  one 
unfailing  point  of  wonder  and  soar  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  by 
reaffirming  his  vivid  and  certain  call.  If  the  sermon  lags  and  men  seem 
to  lose  esteem,  let  him  again  review  the  miraculous  experience.  Or  if 
sermonic  power  fails  to  justify  his  profession,  he  very  naturally  can 
re-establish  himself  in  the  common  mind  by  a  dramatic  rehearsal  of  the 
particular  fashion  in  which  he  received  the  singular  "call." 

Thus  we  have  respected  at  times  those  who  attempt  to  preach,  not 
on  the  merits  of  their  efficiency,  but  on  the  testimony  of  their  call. 
What  is  the  public  to  do  with  regard  to  the  person  who  knows  himself 
to  have  been  "called"  but  still  cannot  show  forth  much  service?     Is  it 
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not  true  that  the  call  has  received  more  attention  than  the  calling  or 
the  called?  The  man  who  would  never  think  of  trusting  a  physician 
primarily  because  the  latter  had  some  time  experienced  a  call,  will  go 
right  ahead  and  accept  the  preacher  whose  only  or  chief  preparation 
is  his  call. 

Another  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  the  abnormal  opinion  is 
the  lagging  nature  of  theological  thinking  itself.  Religion  is  inclined  to 
resist  progress  because  its  own  nature  is  given  to  conservation  of  values 
rather  than  to  the  discovery  of  new  things.  Science  is  the  investigator, 
religion  the  conserver.  This  is  no  discredit  to  religion.  Nevertheless, 
this  conservative  nature,  however  essential-  to  itself,  often  brings  religion 
under  a  handicap  when  it  attempts  to  sit  in  company  with  ongoing  minds. 

A  final  reason  for  the  survival  of  the  notion  that  a  miraculous  note 
may  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  pulpiteer  is  that  we  are  inclined  to 
make  no  discrimination  between  what  is  normally  divine  and  what  is 
abnormally  miraculous.  That  there  is  a  deep,  abiding,  profound  sense  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  constraining  one  to  a  holy  and  helpful  service,  no  one 
should  doubt.  But  this  is  not  miraculous.  It  is  Nature's  way  of  relating 
a  particular  soul  to  the  universe.  To  be  sure  it  is  different  from  the 
lawyer's  call,  or  the  physician's,  or  the  engineer's.  If  it  were  not  different, 
all  would  gravitate  to  the  same  vocation.  No  claim  is  made  that  the 
preacher's  call  is  like  that  of  the  lawyer's.  Of  course  it  is  not  like  it.  If 
it  were,  the  recipient  of  such  a  call  would  turn  out  to  be  a  lawyer.  But 
the  point  is:  The  explanation  of  the  minister's  call  is  perfectly  clear 
"when  once  we  have  located  its  proper  foundation. 
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EVILS  OF  THE  POPULAR  NOTION 

The  assumption  that  God  will  summons,  without  assistance  of 
training  or  association,  the  particular  persons  needed  for  the  church, 
frees  too  many  people  from  religious  responsibility.  Leave  it  to  the 
special  call,  and  very  few  will  hear  it.  The  best  talent,  already  busy  and 
engaged,  goes  by  untouched  for  the  great  mission  of  the  Kingdom.  But 
weaker  minds  as  a  rule  are  more  susceptible  to  strange  impressions  and 
hence  flock  to  the  mystic  standard  under  the  testimony  of  a  direct  call 
while  their  deeper-thinking  brethren  plan  for  the  heroic  achievements 
■of  this  world. 

Besides,  the  notion  brings  the  church  into  discredited  consideration. 
If  we  could  convince  people  that  God  has  need  of  each  soul  He  creates, 
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and  that  every  one — not  just  a  few  mystics — is  under  obligation  to 
advance  the  program  of  the  church,  it  would  do  wonders  toward  conserv- 
ing the  cream  of  the  talent  for  religious  undertakings.  So,  the  reflective 
minds  behold  the  unsound  and  unscientific  attitude  of  the  church  on 
this  all-important  matter,  and,  taking  for  granted  that  this  particular 
attitude  is  representative  of  church  philosophy,  they,  having  good  ground, 
proceed  to  scoff  at  the  church  on  general  principles. 

It  is  wrong  again,  in  that,  if  called  by  miraculous  means,  one  cannot 
possibly  continue  his  career  on  the  same  principles  of  its  beginning.  One 
should  not  expect  to  be  summoned  contrary  to  the  laws  of  living  unless 
he  is  also  to  be  advanced  by  the  same  strange  means.  If  God  calls  the 
student  miraculously,  let  him'  also  read  the  boy's  Greek  miraculously. 
But  every  young  scholar  masters  his  Greek  by  normal  means  and  may 
rightfully  expect  other  experiences  of  life  to  follow  the  same  normal 
procedure.  Now,  since  the  work  of  the  preacher  is  to  be  outlined, 
executed,  and  enjoyed  according  to  simple  laws  of  life,  let  also  his  decision 
to  enter  the  work  rest  upon  similar  unchanging  laws. 

But  worse  still  is  the  logical  conclusion  to  which  such  a  scheme 
leads.  It  would  imply  that  the  Master  depends  for  His  work  upon 
haphazard,  uncertain,  less  noble  qualities  rather  than  upon  reason, 
spiritual  culture,  and  moral  forces.  It  points  to  the  fallacy  of  expecting 
God  to  ignore  intelligence  and  honor  ignorance.  Any  intelligent  person 
ought  to  be  ready  to  say:  "Let  God  appeal  to  me  through  the  sanest 
and  highest  qualities  of  my  being.  The  greater  the  work  the  more  intelli- 
gent ought  to  be  the  way  of  perceiving  it;  and  if  the  Lord  cannot 
approach  me  through  my  noblest  faculties,  I  am  too  much  of  a  man  to 
honor  the  call  that  can  come  only  by  way  of  the  accidental  and  baser 
route." 

THE   "harmony    of   WISHES" 

The  true  explanation  of  the  call  to  the  ministry  rests  on  what  may 
be  termed  a  harmony  of  wishes.  By  this  phrase  is  meant  the  unifying 
contribution  of  many  elements  of  experience  towards  the  lofty  mission 
of  the  pulpit.  It  means  that  the  total  personality  finds  joy  in  the 
Christian  ministry  of  the  professional  type.  By  this  view  we  look  upon 
one's  decision  to  preach  in  the  light  of  one's  own  talent,  his  environment, 
his  training,  his  temperament,  his  ambitions,  his  love  of  humanity  and 
his  keen  sense  of  Divine  reality.     All  his  major  wishes  harmonize.     Not 
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to  obey  them  would  mark  him  a  mioral  coward,  and,  what  is  more, 
would  bring  him  into  some  mediocre,  if  not  decidedly  harmful,  role 
among  men. 

Briefly  stated,  these  "wishes"  which  must  harmonize  into  a  happy 
venture  for  the  minister  include,  natural  endowment;  love  of  oratory; 
pleasure  in  scholarship;  deep  joy  that  comes  from  the  solemn  and  impres- 
sive; love  of  people  and  a  mystic  sense  of  spiritual  realities.  When  these 
are  combined,  the  person  may  say  little  about  being  "called,"  but  you 
can  study  his  life,  mark  his  steps  and  cling  to  his  words;  for  indeed  he 
utters  the  words  of  life. 

Neither  one  of  the  elements  alone  can  make  a  preacher.  Some 
individuals  have  followed  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  wishes  and  wound 
up  a  fanatic  on  some  pet  point.  Others  have  felt  the  stirring  of  addi- 
tional motives  and  have  advanced  a  few  paces  farther.  But  it  is  always 
to  be  hoped  that  some  such  combination  as  outlined  above  underlies 
the  decision  of  the  modern  man  as  he  faces  the  world  with  the  Truth. 
This  is  exactly  what  does  happen.  The  minister  cannot  help  but  wish 
to  preach.  He  preaches  for  the  same  reason  that  a  carpenter  builds — he 
enjoys  it.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  it.  Unless  the  engineer  is  in 
his  own  profession  through  gladness  and  harmony  of  wishes,  he  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  deserve  the  honor  which  the  calling  offers.  In  other 
words,  unless  every  professional  man  is  in  his  particular  line  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  minister  is  in  his,  there  is  no  assurance  that  he  is  properly 
placed!  The  same  broad  natural  principles  underlie  them  all.  The 
preacher,  like  the  sailor,  or  the  teacher,  should  find  the  maximum  grati- 
fication in  serving  human-kind  through  the  dictates  of  his  own  inner 
nature.  And  every  soul  whose  deepest  wishes  harmonize  to  lead  him,  in 
whatever  vocation,  onward  in  the  service  of  man  and  unto  the  richest 
summits  of  self-realization  merits  praise. 

Men  are  slow  to  perceive  the  dangerous  drift  of  social  morals.  They 
are  even  slower  to  understand  the  nature  and  yearning  of  the  prophet's 
soul  that  attempts  to  direct  such  morals.  And  the  preacher,  as  prophet 
of  God,  has  to  doctor  the  sweet  and  pleasant  illness  of  sin.  Evil  is  tem- 
porarily tasty,  and  men  wonder  why  any  one  should  voluntarily  enter  a 
professional  enterprise  against  it.  Of  course  suffering  is  what  honors 
the  physician;  without  it  he  would  be  shamefully  unpopular.  Yet  sin  is 
painless,  even  enjoyable;  but  the  preacher,  enemy  of  wrong,  loves  to  do 
a  thing  that  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  aimed  against  the  social  current. 
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Naturally  he  is  unpopular.     In  fact  a  society  in  which  the  minister  is 
not  unpopular  does  not  need  him. 

So  he  labors  on,  often  misunderstood,  unhonored  and  against  great 
odds.  His  inclinations  are  deep-seated,  or  else  he  would  forsake  the  ship. 
The  wonder  is  that  so  many  remain  faithful,  a  fact  that  proves  the 
natural  and  stable  call.  The  real  preacher,  like  a  radio  receiver,  has 
caught  a  new  message  of  life  from  the  skies  of  experience,  and  labors 
to  voice  that  Word  to  men.  His  natural  equipment  lends  itself  to  noble 
impulses;  his  eyes  are  cast  upon  the  harvest;  his  ears  catch  the  "still  sad 
music  of  humanity";  his  scholarly  tastes  take  rest  in  the  classics,  while 
his  ambitious  talents  stir  within  to  urge  him  on  in  the  holy  work.  He 
has  thus  been  called,  and  called  through  a  harmony  of  wishes. 
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A  Missionary  in  Japan 

By  J.  Clyde  Auman,  A.B.   '18 

BFTER  eighteen  days  of  being  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  billows  of  the 
mighty  deep,  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Yokohama  the  29th  of 
December,  1921,  just  in  time  to  share  in  the  left-overs  of  a  Missionary's 
Christmas.  Also  our  arrival  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year's 
festivities,  which  to  the  Japanese  is  the  most  looked-forward-to  holiday 
season  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  first  impressions  which  we  received  were  of  the  great 
crowds  of  people  which  greeted  us  on  every  hand.  The  streets,  the  street 
cars,  the  trains,  and  every  place  where  people  were  supposed  to  be  found 
were  simply  thronged  with  people.  However,  after  six  years  in  Japan 
we  learned  that  this  condition  was  not  a  normal  one,  but  a  result  of  a 
nation  taking  a  holiday.  For  one  time  in  the  year  every  one  lays  aside  his 
or  her  work  and  goes  to  the  shopping  centers  to  make  merry  and  to 
purchase  gifts  and  New  Year's  decorations  to  the  limit  of  their  means. 
New  Year's  day  is  a  common  birthday  for  the  whole  nation.  On  New 
Year's  day  every  one  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  is  one  year  older. 
Even  though  one's  birthday  should  have  been  on  the  31st  of  December 
last,  they  are  nevertheless  one  year  older  the  first  day  of  January,  accord- 
ing to  their  traditional  numeration.  This  traditional  observance  not 
only  adds  fervor  to  their  already  merry-making  hearts,  but  helps  to 
stimulate  a  national  consciousness. 

In  the  streets  we  were  met  by  the  Omochi-ya  (rice-pounder  and 
seller)  going  from  house  to  house  selling  a  portion  of  his  rice  dough 
to  those  homes  which  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  implements  for 
making  their  own.  On  New  Year's  day  the  dough  was  rolled  out  into  a 
large  cake,  which  later  was  cut  into  small  squares  and  placed  over  a  hot 
fire  and  toasted  whenever  the  appetite  demanded.  Friends  congregated 
together  will  often  test  the  size  of  their  appetites  by  seeing  which  one 
can  eat  the  largest  number  of  these  squares.     I  should  have  added  that 
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before  any  members  of  the  family  help  themselves  to  any  "Omochi"  a 
portion  is  placed  before  the  ancestral  god,  properly  decorated  according 
to  their  religious  traditions — "Omochi"  without  the  "ya"  meaning,  of 
course,  simply  rice  dough. 

These  and  many  other  curiosities  greet  the  new  missionary  when 
he  first  plants  his  feet  on  foreign  soil.  Everything  is  so  different  from 
what  he  had  imagined  it  would  be  that  for  a  time  he  almost  forgets  his 
mission,  and  in  some  cases  wonders  if  he  has  one,  in  his  endeavor  to  be  at 
home  with  his  spirit.  Everything  looks  so  different,  even  to  the  trees, 
and  smells  so  different  that  he  wonders  if  he  will  ever  have  that  love  for 
the  land  and  the  people,  which  he  has  been  told  is  the  secret  of  every 
missionary's  success. 

Instead  of  entering  into  the  work  of  a  full-fledged  missionary,  as 
his  zealous  heart  would  naturally  have  him  do,  he  must  spend  months 
and  even  years  in  the  study  of  the  language.  He  is  not  at  the  job  very 
long  when  he  is  told  by  some  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Japan 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  the  language,  but  he  hopes  the  new 
missionary  will  have  good  luck.  After  the  new  missionary  has  learned  a 
few  simple  sentences  which  he  can  let  slip  from  his  tongue  in  parrot 
fashion,  he  cannot  understand  how  a  man  with  brains  and  the  zeal  of 
the  Lord  could  possibly  stay  in  the  country  a  lifetime  and  not  master  the 
language.  But  after  he  has  himself  been  in  the  country  a  few  years  he 
begins  to  understand  what  his  senior  missionary  friend  must  have  meant. 

One  of  the  surprises  to  the  writer  when  he  reached  Japan  was  how 
generally  English  was  understood  and  spoken.  Of  course  it  is  not  spoken 
as  the  native-born  American  or  Englishman  speaks  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
understandable,  especially  when  the  party  concerned  has  had  some  oppor- 
tunity in  conversational  practice.  Every  one  wants  to  study  English,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  converse  with  the  foreigner.  Every  zealous 
student  expects  when  he  has  finished  his  studies  in  his  homeland  to  go 
either  to  Europe  or  America  and  study  in  the  higher  universities.  This, 
of  course,  stimulates  interest  in  the  study  of  English.  Furthermore,  the 
Japanese  think  that  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  the  English  language 
will  mean  the  unfolding  of  a  rich  treasvire  of  knowledge,  and,  not  least, 
will  reveal  the  secret  of  material  prosperity,  with  their  eyes  especially 
on  America  as  an  example.  In  other  words,  they  are  going  to  read  us. 
Missionaries  from  now  on  had  just  as  well  tell  the  whole  truth  about  our 
civilization.     The  danger,  however,   is   that   with   this   knowledge   the 
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natives  will  fail  to  see  the  real  secret  of  our  greatness,  as  the  serious-minded 
man  in  America  today  knows  it  to  be. 

Before  one  has  been  in  this  empire  of  the  "rising  sun"  very  long  he 
is  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  most  of  his  conceptions  of  missionary 
work  were  all  wrong,  and  that  the  methods  used  in  his  particular  field 
in  the  homeland  will  not  work  here.  The  Spirit  and  the  teaching  of 
Christ  are  about  the  only  things  which  are  safe  to  transplant.  One  soon 
realizes  that  many  things  which  he  thought  were  valuable  in  fhe  religious 
life  in  the  homeland  are  of  little  or  no  value  here.  Furthermore,  instead 
of  coming  to  teach  he  has  come  to  learn,  and  there  are  many  things  for 
him  to  learn  besides  the  language.  He  does  not  know  that  Japan  has, 
or  has  had,  any  great  men  to  mold  her  into  a  great  nation.  He  discovers 
a  literature  and  an  art  about  which  he  knows  absolutely  nothing,  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  country.  What  is  true  of  the  missionary  is 
also  true  of  the  American  in  general.  We  may  know  ourselves,  but  we 
certainly  do  not  know  anything  about  the  people  of  other  lands.  A 
high  school  boy  in  Japan  knows  more  about  America  than  an  American 
university  graduate  knows  about  Japan.  And  the  principal  reason  is 
that  we  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  known.  It  is  surprising  that  we 
have  been  as  successful  as  we  have  in  our  missionary  work,  considering 
the  lack  of  information  which  we  had  about  the  people  with  whom  we 
worked.  In  other  words,  a  missionary  must  learn  to  appreciate  the 
things  which  have  brought  the  people  a  long  way  toward  the  Kingdom  of 
God  before  he  can  construct  a  Christian  temple  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  His  message  must  have  in  it  the  spirit  of  construction  rather 
than  that  of  destruction.  Of  course  there  is  much  bad  timber  in  their 
structure,  but  lots  of  this  will  naturally  fall  out  as  the  new  timber  is 
brought  forth.  Truth,  wherever  found  and  under  whatever  name,  must 
be  used  for  foundation  stones  by  those  who  would  fulfill  the  supreme 
mission  of  our  Lord  who  said  He  came  not  "to  destroy  but  to  fulfill." 

In  many  ways  Japan  is  one  of  our  most  diflScult  mission  fields.  Not 
only  is  the  climate  most  difficult  to  adjust  oneself  to,  but  the  people  are 
most  difficult  to  reach.  There  is  something  in  the  air,  or  lack  of  some- 
thing in  the  air,  no  one  seems  to  know  which,  that  undermines  the  health 
of  many  of  the  missionaries.  Besides  this  the  people  have  reached  a  stage 
in  their  national  growth  at  which  they  are  not  so  anxious  as  they  once 
were  to  be  taught  by  the  foreigner  who  comes  to  their  shores.  The 
common  conception  that  a  missionary  can  have  a  multitude  to  preach 
to  is  not  true  in  Japan  today. 
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Since  my  return  I  have  been  asked  more  than  once  if  I  thought  the 
missionary  cause  was  worth  the  price.  In  other  words,  what  the  question 
meant  is,  "Considering  the  men  and  the  money  which  have  been  put  into 
the  missionary  cause,  will  the  returns,  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen,  justify 
the  expenditure?"  which  to  my  mind  is  a  reasonable  question.  To  this 
question  I  reply,  without  any  reservation,  with  a  capital  "Yes."  The 
United  States  of  America  has  never  made  an  investment  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  is  bringing  anything  like  the  returns  that  are  coming  to  her 
as  a  result  of  her  missionary  program. 

If  I  were  asking  about  the  missionary  work  in  Japan,  I  think  I 
should  ask  this  question,  namely,  "How  are  the  educated  classes  respond- 
ing to  the  Christian  message?"  To  my  mind  here  is  a  class  which  can  be 
evangelized  more  easily  than  any  other  class.  This  class  has  a  greater 
majority  receptive  to  the  Christian  message  than  any  other  group.  Of 
course  there  is  within  this  class  a  group,  such  as  the  Buddhist  priest 
and  the  fanatics  concerning  national  tradition,  which  is  very  antagonistic. 
I  think  it  can  be  said  of  the  class  who  are  in  Government  positions  that 
truly  there  has  never  been  shown  a  greater  sympathy  for  the  work  of 
Christianity  by  any  group  of  natives. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  of  Christianity  being  well  rooted 
in  Japan.  There  is  already  a  native  church  that  would  carry  on  in  a 
fashion  if  all  the  missionaries  should  leave  the  field.  There  are  Christian 
homes  from  which  young  people  are  going  out  to  bless  their  country 
with  their  new  conceptions  of  citizenship,  young  people  that  have  no 
more  sympathy  for  their  heathenism,  so-called,  than  either  you  or  I. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  revolutionizing  the  life  of  the  whole  nation, 
even  though  Christ  does  not  always  get  the  credit  for  it.  A  few  months 
ago  a  bill  was  presented  which  had  for  its  object  a  certain  control  over 
the  religions  of  the  land.  Its  failure  to  pass  was  largely  credited  to  the 
Christian  leaders  of  the  land. 

If  you  have  not  sensed  it,  the  writer  rejoices  in  having  had  the 
privilege  of  going  to  Japan  and  sharing  in  a  movement  that  is  so  far- 
reaching  as  is  the  missionary  movement. 
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The  Elon  of  Early  Days 

By  S.  M.  Smith,  A.B.  '95 
Lecturer 

X SHALL  never  forget  my  first  night  at  Elon.  We  arrived  about 
tw^ilight.  All  the  "rookies"  were  marched  over  to  the  college 
building  for  identification.  We  climbed  a  ladder  to  get  into  the  building, 
as  it  was  still  under  construction.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  squad 
carried  a  lantern  to  light  the  way.  We  landed  in  the  chapel  on  the 
second  floor.  The  bare  brick  walls  with  a  few  tin  oil  lamps  hanging 
here  and  there  on  nails  driven  in  the  mortar,  presented  a  rather  dismal 
and  disappointing  picture.  The  seating  arrangement  consisted  of  a  few 
split-bottom  chairs  placed  at  intervals  with  rough  boards  extending 
from  one  to  the  other.  One  fellow  held  a  tin  lamp  while  our  names  were 
registered  in  a  blank  book.  Several  of  us  were  then  taken  over  to  the 
"Elon  College  Hotel"  for  supper  and  for  the  night.  The  "hotel"  was 
run  by  Mrs.  Walter  Smith,  wife  of  the  depot  agent.  The  next  morning 
it  was  raining  in  torrents.  We  finally  managed  to  get  over  to  the  college 
for  chapel  service.  Classes  were  arranged  and  we  were  soon  ready  to 
get  down  to  work.  The  faculty,  as  I  recall,  consisted  of  the  President, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Long,  Dr.  J.  U.  Newman,  and  Professors  J.  O.  Atkinson, 
E.  L.  Moffitt,  and  S.  A.  Holleman.  I  was  given  a  room  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  main  building,  southeast  corner,  with  Joe  Clements  as  a  room- 
mate The  entire  floor  was  occupied  by  young  men,  among  whom  I 
remember  Tom  Hurley,  Dan  Cochran,  Joe  Jones,  Ed  Everett,  Jape 
Rawls,  Linwood  Norfleet,  Will  Laine,  Bob  Peele,  Paul  Hozier,  Tom 
Farrington,  J.  R.  Comer  and  Walter  Lawrence.     On  the  second  floor 

Lowdermilk  and  Cope  Ellington  had  a  room.     On  the  first  floor 

were  Ben  and  Bill  Long  (sons  of  the  president)  and  Professors  Atkinson 
and  Moffitt.  The  other  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  used  as  recitation 
rooms.    The  heating  system  was  old-fashioned  fireplaces  in  the  different 
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rooms.  Fire-wood  was  furnished  from  trees  cut  from  the  campus,  about 
half  of  which  was  still  dense  woods  with  foot-paths  here  and  there.  The 
lighting  system  was  kerosene  oil  lamps.  The  only  other  building  on  the 
campus  was  the  East  Dormitory,  where  the  girls  lived,  which  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Edwards. 

At  that  time  the  "student  form  of  government"  had  not  been 
conceived;  consequently,  when  the  members  of  the  faculty  moved  out 
of  the  Main  Building,  it  became  necessary  to  settle  upon  some  sort  of 
police  regulation  for  controlling  the  young  countrymen  rooming  there. 
To  meet  the  emergency,  the  Phi  and  Clio  Societies  were  each  asked  to 
appoint  a  "monitor."  These  officers  were  supposed  to  be  selected  from 
among  the  more  sedate,  settled  fellows — those  that  could  be  counted  on 
as  being  immune  from  the  temptation  of  bribery.  The  result  was  that 
some  prospective  young  preacher  usually  got  the  job.  The  occasion 
of  the  election  of  these  police  dignitaries  usually  provoked  an  interesting 
society  meeting  and  a  lively  discussion.  Although  the  "monitor"  took 
pride  in  his  position,  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  job.  The  difficulty 
was  that  he  could  not  be  in  two  or  three  places  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  "night-parties"  were  usually  planned  so  that  several  took  place  simul- 
taneously or  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  None  of  those 
young  fellows  could  be  accused  of  having  criminal  tendencies,  even  if 
there  was  a  sort  of  "rough-neck"  youngster  here  and  there  among  the 
number.  Most  of  them  had  come  from  the  farm  where  mauling  rails, 
ploughing,  cutting  wheat,  and  so  forth,  was  a  part  of  the  daily  program. 
Sitting  in  the  school  room  did  not  furnish  sufficient  opportunity  for 
dispensing  their  pent-up  energies.  It  was  necessary,  for  health's  sake,  to 
have  "something  break  loose"  occasionally,  and  usually,  after  study  hours 
at  night  when  the  lights  were  all  out  was,  of  course,  the  best  time.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  figure  out  some  way  to  provide  a  gym- 
nasium. The  "monitors"  were  being  over-worked,  and  it  was  beginning 
to  tell  in  their  grade  reports.  The  idea  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
Ben  Black,  who  was  himself  a  "monitor"  at  the  time.  Ben  wasn't  worry- 
ing about  his  grades,  because  that  was  something  he  never  did.  But 
the  college's  first  football  team  had  been  organized,  and  that  was  another, 
and  probably  a  more  dignified,  reason  why  there  should  be  some  place 
for  systematic  exercise  and  scientific  training.  Negotiations  were  soon 
instituted  with  the  faculty,  and  as  a  result  one  of  the  vacant  bedrooms 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Main  Building  was  assigned.     Ben    (Ben  was 
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centre-rush  on  the  football  team  and  the  writer  was  captain)  engaged 
the  services  of  the  local  blacksmith  to  make  a  couple  of  swinging  rings, 
and  a  shoe-maker  covered  these  with  leather.  A  "skin-the-cat"  pole 
was  cut  off  the  campus  and  securely  fastened  into  the  brick  wall,  a 
cannon-ball,  secured  from  some  place,  was  added,  and  the  gymnasium 
was  complete.  The  suits  for  the  football  team,  as  I  recall,  were  made 
by  some  woman  in  the  community.  Every  man  on  the  team  was  sup- 
posed to  wear  long  hair — about  six  inches  at  least.  The  game  in  those 
days  was  a  sort  of  "knock-down-drag-out"  affair,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  head  be  protected.  Football  harness  such  as  the  player  of  today 
wears  had  not  been  invented.  The  ball  field  was  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  campus.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  had  any  rules  especially. 
The  idea  was  to  get  the  ball  over  the  goal — just  how  we  did  it,  didn't 
matter  so  much.  I  shall  never  forget  my  visit  home  that  Christmas. 
That  head  of  hair  I  carried  was  the  talk  of  the  community.  Then  I  had 
to  explain  how  the  game  was  played.  Most  people  thought  that  kicking 
a  ball  across  a  field  was  about  all  there  was  to  it,  and  they  couldn't  under- 
stand where  a  shaggy  head  of  hair  came  in.  My  mother,  when  I  had 
explained  to  her  fully  the  technique  of  the  game,  didn't  like  it  at  all. 
She  wanted  me  to  stop  "such  crazy-foolishness"  right  away,  before  I 
"got  killed."  The  negroes  on  the  farm  at  home  were  as  glad  to  see  me 
as  the  home  folks  were.  They  wanted  to  hear  me  talk  "  'cause  Mister 
Sellie  had  beened  off  to  college  and  he  oughter  know  a  lot."  I  told  them 
in  Latin  how  all  Gaul  was  divided  into  three  parts,  repeated  the  Greek 
alphabet  and  a  few  chemical  equations,  and  easily  convinced  them  that 
I  had  "larnt  a  whole  lot." 

I  did  not  fully  realize  myself,  though,  how  much  I  knew  until 
my  second  year  in  college — no  fellow  ever  does.  And  then  by  the  time 
he  reaches  his  senior  year  he  discovers  that  he  knows  precious  little. 

Elon  College  at  the  time  I  entered  wasn't  even  a  village — just  a 
railroad  station  (a  shanty) ,  one  store,  a  livery  stable,  a  post  office  (about 
ten  feet  square) ,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  few  residences,  only  three 
or  four  sufficiently  completed  to  live  in.  Among  the  residents  by  the 
end  of  my  first  year  I  recall  the  following,  besides  the  faculty:  Tom 
Stroud,  Uncle  Sam  Crawford,  Dr.  W.  T.  Herndon,  Rev.  M.  L.  Hurley, 
Samuel  L.  Adams,  Rev.  P.  T.  Klapp,  Sam  Tate,  B.  G.  Porter,  Uncle  At 
Boone,  the  Morings,  and  possibly  a  few  others. 
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The  first  year  I  was  there,  which  was  the  second  year  of  the  operation 
of  the  college,  considerable  improvement  was  made.  The  chapel  was 
ceiled  overhead,  the  young  men  doing  the  work  under  the  direction  of 
W.  P.  Lawrence;  the  stairways  were  completed  and  desks  placed  in  the 
recitation  rooms.  The  underbrush  was  cut  off  the  campus,  the  boys 
and  the  faculty  doing  most  of  the  work.  The  girls  assisted  when  it 
came  to  burning  the  brush. 

Those  were  trying  days  for  the  Christian  Church.  She  had  under- 
taken the  herculean  task  of  building  a  college,  and  money  was  scarce. 
To  economize,  bricks  for  the  two  buildings  were  made  the  old-fashioned 
way  just  west  of  the  campus.  The  work  was  all  done  by  local  workmen 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Long.  He  was  architect,  contractor, 
superintendent,  and  foreman.  No  small  part  of  the  work  was  done  with 
his  own  hands.  When  money  ran  short.  Dr.  W.  T.  Herndon  was  sent 
out  as  financial  agent.  Dr.  Herndon  practiced  medicine,  preached,  ran 
a  small  drug-store,  solicited  for  the  college,  sold  Bibles,  ran  a  boarding 
house,  and  farmed.  He  traveled  principally  by  horse  and  buggy,  cover- 
ing North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  those  days 
there  were  probably  a  half-dozen  ministers  in  the  Christian  Church, 
South,  who  had  graduated  from  any  college,  and  all  were  poorly  paid. 
The  sacrifice  and  faithful  work  of  these  men  of  God,  together  with  a 
few  loyal  laymen  will  never  be  fully  appreciated.  The  student  body, 
along  then,  was  equally  loyal.  At  least  90  per  cent  came  from  the  homes 
of  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  village  and  the  college,  the 
faculty,  the  student  body,  and  the  people  of  the  community  were  like 
one  big  family.  There  was  one  centre  of  interest,  one  ambition,  and 
that  was  that  some  day  thereabouts  would  stand  a  great  institution  of 
learning  of  which  the  church  and  her  constituency  would  be  justly  proud- 
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The  Law,  Justice  and  the 
Lawyer 

By  F.  F.  Myrick,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

XREAD  an  article  the  other  day  in  which  the  writer  compared 
himself  with  the  old  colored  preacher  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky. 
The  preacher  in  question  always  took  his  text  and  peered  over  the  rims 
of  his  spectacles  and  spoke  thus  to  his  congregation:  "Now,  my  beloved, 
I  am  not  gwine  to  give  you  any  definition  of  the  words  of  my  text,  but 
I  am  gwine  to  give  you  a  whole  passel  f 'rinstances  and  let  you  draw  your 
own  conclusions;  and  if  them  conclusions  ain't  right,  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  erring  souls." 

I  shall  vary  somewhat  from  the  plan  followed  by  the  old  colored 
minister  and  attempt  rather  briefly  to  touch  on  definitions  before  draw- 
ing too  many  "f'rinstances"  for  your  consideration.  It  is  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  discuss  a  three-fold  subject  with  singleness  of  thought  and 
purpose.  Yet,  I  hope  that  I  may  reveal  here  the  fact  that  one  cannot 
study  the  law  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  conscientiously 
practice  his  profession  without  practicing  justice. 

Law  is  divided  into  two  great  classifications.  Substantive  Law,  and 
Adjective  or  Remedial  Law.  Substantive  Law  prescribes  and  defines  the 
normal  relations  of  social  and  political  life,  while  Adjective  or  Remedial 
Law  deals  with  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  crimes,  and  with  the  methods 
of  enforcement  of  legal  rights.  However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
law  from  these  points  of  view,  but  from  a  more  or  less  psychological 
and  practical  viewpoint. 

Society  has  been  busy  all  down  the  ages  with  the  problem  of  forming 
and  establishing  customs.  Law  has  been  busy  interpreting  these  customs, 
determining  what  they  are,  prescribing  and  enforcing  the  remedy 
where  there  is  a  variance  from  custom  which  is  to  the  detriment  of 
mankind.  Customs,  then,  were  in  a  great  measure  the  mother  of  the 
institution  of  the  court,  which  has  sprung  up  as  the  temple  of  justice. 
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It  is  that  institution  which  aids  society  in  furthering  customs  that  are 
keenly  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  social  order. 

This  brings  me  to  say  that,  in  furthering  the  development  of  the 
social  order,  a  spirit  of  justice  is  always  demanded,  justice  to  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  to  society  at  large.  The  law  should  always  be  applied 
in  terms  of  justice,  rather  than  justice  in  terms  of  the  law.  Justice  and 
law  cannot  always  be  brought  into  perfect  harmony,  as  law  is  certain 
and  arrives,  where  strictly  applied,  at  certain  conclusions,  which  are  not 
always  just.  Where  it  is  observed  that  this  is  the  case,  one  can  best,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  waive  the  law  to  meet  the  ends  of  justice. 

I  recall  reading  some  time  ago  an  extract  from  a  discourse  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  on  one  occasion  he  advised 
his  client  in  somewhat  the  following  manner:  "We  can,  no  doubt,  win 
your  case;  we  can  set  a  whole  neighborhood  at  loggerheads;  we  can 
distress  a  widowed  mother  and  her  six  fatherless  children,  and  thereby 
get  for  you  $600.00  to  which  you  seem  to  have  a  legal  claim,  but  which 
rightfully  belongs,  it  appears  to  me,  as  much  to  the  woman  and  her  six 
children  as  it  does  to  you.  You  must  remember,  however,  that  some 
things  legally  right  are  not  morally  just  and  proper.  We  shall  not  take 
your  case,  but  we  will  give  you  a  little  advice  for  which  we  will  charge 
you  nothing.  You  seem  to  be  a  sprightly,  energetic  man.  We  would 
advise  you  to  try  your  hand  at  making  $600.00  some  other  way." 

A  lawyer  who  truly  follows  the  ethics  of  his  profession  certainly 
cannot  adopt  a  more  thorough-going  attitude  than  Lincoln's  toward 
his  clientele.  With  such  an  attitude  he  can  always  play  fair  with  himself, 
and  with  Shakespeare,  say:  "To  thine  ownself  be  true,  and  thou  canst 
not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

The  lawyer  figures  in  a  boundless  realm.  The  importance  of  the 
field  he  occupies  makes  it  both  dangerous  for  him  and  his  client.  His 
unlimited  power  and  authority  make  it  possible  for  him  either  to  usurp 
the  principles  of  justice  or  to  seek  out  the  ends  of  justice.  He  may  stir  up 
litigation,  or  he  may  discourage  it.  He  has  it  within  his  power  to  urge 
a  compromise  between  litigants  when  such  is  feasible  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.  He  can  point  out  to  them  how  frequently  it 
happens  that  the  winner  is  the  real  loser — particularly  in  fees,  time  and 
expense.  As  a  peace-maker,  the  lawyer  has  a  superior  opportunity  of 
becoming  a  great  and  good  man  in  his  community.  There  will  always 
be  business  for  the  lawyer  who  practices  his  profession  in  this  manner. 
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A  father  writing  to  his  son  in  the  law  school  once  said:  "If  a  man  is 
truly  competent  in  his  particular  sphere  of  work,  the  world,  always 
anxious  to  obtain  the  best,  will  beat  a  pathway  to  his  door.  "When  once 
it  becomes  known  that  he  is  truly  sincere  and  capable,  he  will  not  have 
to  go  to  the  largest  market  and  hawk  his  wares  from  door  to  door.  The 
buyer  will  come  to  him." 

It  is  said  that  two  of  the  best  surgeons  in  the  United  States  live  in  a 
small  town  in  the  Middle  West.  Because  of  their  ability  as  surgeons 
their  reputation  has  gone  out  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  and  their 
services  are  demanded  on  every  hand.  This  is  true  of  the  practitioner  of 
the  law  as  well  as  of  the  surgeon.  But  if  the  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand, 
seeks  opportunities  of  stirring  up  litigation,  by  searching  for  defects  and 
opportunities  for  action  where  none  are  at  first  evident,  he  may  put 
money  in  his  pocket  for  a  while;  but  the  end  of  his  way  is  not  far  distant. 
Eventually,  he  must  suffer  for  his  unethical  and  illegitimate  practice 
of  his  profession. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  should  say  that  the  law,  justice  and  the  lawyer 
are  all  necessary;  that  whoever  said,  "The  lawyer  is  a  necessary  evil," 
fully  realized  the  fact  that,  with  the  complexity  of  the  social  order,  with 
all  of  its  social,  commercial  and  industrial  problems,  the  lawyer  has  an 
important  place  to  fill.  He  deals  in  problems  necessitating  adjustment — 
applying  the  law  to  the  situation  as  he  finds  it — but  making  justice  the 
supreme  aim  and  end.  His  prime  object  is  not  that  of  making  money, 
however  important  it  is,  but  filling  a  place  as  an  adjuster  and  peace-maker 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Law  is  his  tool,  and  justice  is  his 
goal.  Whether  he  is  successful  or  not,  the  lawyer  must  not  fall  into  any 
cynical,  contemptuous,  or  slighting  attitude.  Every  law  in  the  code, 
every  true  and  honest  decision,  is  the  expression  of  the  most  serious  and 
earnest  thoughts  a  civilized  community  entertains  concerning  the  proper 
relations  of  the  individual  members  of  society  one  to  the  other. 

Law  is  a  truce  between  man  and  man,  under  which  all  agree  to  live, 
without  which  there  must  be  everlasting  discord.  Let  our  civil  govern- 
ment change  as  it  may,  the  spirit  of  law  and  justice  shall  never  be  aban- 
doned. The  real  enemies  of  society  are  the  malicious  and  thoughtless, 
who  confuse  the  corrupt  administration  of  the  law  with  the  pure  spirit 
of  the  law  and  clamor  for  the  abolition  of  wisdom  and  experience.  The 
lawyer  must  uphold  the  law  and  set  the  examples  of  justice.  He  is  the 
monarch  of  this  great  power  in  his  community. 
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An  Ancient  Book  With  a 
Modern  Message 

By  H.  S.  Hardcastle,  A.B.  '19,  B.D. 

^^^jHE  Bible  is  an  ancient  Book.  Even  the  most  recent  books  in  the 
^my  Bible  are  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  old,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
books,  at  least  portions  of  them,  are  fully  thirty-five  hundred  years  old. 
There  is  a  long,  long  span  of  time  between  the  making  of  the  Bible  and 
our  present  day. 

Now  we  live  in  a  modern  world.  Our  homes,  our  cars,  our  books, 
our  clothes,  all  that  we  have  and  are,  are  becoming  what  we  call  modern- 
ized. Our  methods  and  technique  are  modern.  We  want  everything 
up-to-date.  We  seek  the  "last  minute"  things  in  practically  every  realm 
of  life.  We  live  in  a  new  world,  a  world  far  removed  from  the  world 
out  of  which  the  Bible  came. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "Can  a  book  as  old  as  the  Bible  have 
a  message  for  our  modern  day  and  for  our  modern  life?"  "Does  it  still 
speak  in  an  authoritative  voice  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  this  new  world?" 
"Is  it  not  becoming  outgrown,  and  will  it  not  sooner  or  later  be  rather 
completely  outgrown?"  A  great  many  people,  and  a  great  many  good 
people,  are  asking  these  or  kindred  questions.  This  is  especially  true  of 
many  young  people.  They  are  wondering  whether  this  old  Book  has 
any  message  or  any  authority  for  a  new  world. 

Various  answers  are  given  to  the  question,  "Does  this  ancient  Book 
have  a  message  for  our  modern  life?"  Some  people  say  very  emphaticalh', 
"No!"  Others  say,  "It  is  a  very  splendid  piece  of  literature  and  as  such  it 
has  a  small  place  in  our  modern  life."  Still  others  say,  "It  is  a  very 
helpful  Book,  but  it  is  not  authoritative,  and  it  is  destined  to  lose  its 
influence  as  civilization  advances  and  humanity  becomes  more  enlight- 
ened."   There  are  still  others  who  say,  "The  Bible  has  ideals  and  principles 
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that  are  fine  in  theory,  but  they  have  no  practical  apphcation  to  modern 
hfe."  And  still  another  group  would  say,  "The  Bible  does  have  a  place 
in  modern  life,  because,  well,  just  because."  They  are  not  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  lieth  in  them.  But  there  is  a  large  group  which 
says,  "Yes,  the  Bible  does  have  a  message,  a  very  vital  message  for  our 
day  and  time,  and  will  have  this  message  and  authority  for  all  time.  It 
is  an  ancient,  but  not  an  antiquated  Book."  And  this  group  can  give 
well-defined  reasons  for  this  view. 

I.  This  ancient  Book,  the  Bible,  has  a  modern  message  because  it 
deals  with  principles  that  do  not  change. 

There  are  a  great  many  details  in  the  Bible,  but  the  Bible  is  not  a 
Book  of  details  at  all;  it  is  a  Book  of  principles.  Even  those  portions 
which  are  most  detailed  are  related  to  great  principles.  And  these  prin- 
ciples do  not  change,  they  have  abiding  value.  Right  is  right  and  wrong 
is  wrong,  no  matter  where  a  man  lives  or  when  he  lives.  Interpretations 
may  change,  new  meanings  may  be  given,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
remain  the  same.  Take  any  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  any  great 
moral  ideal  and  principle,  and  one  will  see  how  true  this  is.  Justice,  good- 
will, duty,  purity,  home  relationships,  worship,  service — man's  interpre- 
tation of  these  principles  may  have  varied,  but  these  principles  have  not 
changed.  The  Ten  Commandments  have  not  been  abrogated.  Indeed, 
they  are  more  binding  today  than  ever,  for  Jesus  put  a  new  interpretation 
and  a  new  meaning  into  them  that  make  them  even  more  binding.  No 
matter  how  far  or  how  high  humanity  may  go,  it  cannot  outgrow 
the  Ten  Commandments  when  they  are  rightly  interpreted.  Much  of 
our  failure  to  appreciate  the  Bible  lies  here.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  a 
text  book  on  science  or  history  or  literature,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  a  source  book  of  moral  and  spiritual  truths  which  transcend  time 
and  place. 

II.  This  ancient  Book  has  a  modern  message  because  it  deals  with 
human  nature  that  has  not  changed. 

The  human  race  has  come  far,  but  it  has  not  changed  much.  And 
if  there  is  one  book  above  all  others  that  delineates  in  all  its  highlights 
and  shadows,  human  nature,  it  is  the  Bible.  Everything  that  makes 
human  nature  human  nature  is  treated  frankly  and  fully  in  the  Bible. 
Pride,  humility,  passion,  appetite,  ambition,  covetousness,  greed,  envy, 
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hatred — all  the  vices,  and  all  the  virtues  of  life,  all  the  instincts  and 
motives  that  enter  into  human  life  are  here.  The  Bible  is  alive  xvith 
people  of  like  nature  as  we.  He  who  has  not  seen  this  has  not  seen 
anything. 

III.  This  ancient  Book  has  a  modern  message  because  the  experiences 
it  records  are  ahvays  reproducible  in  human  lives. 

For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  feel,  the 
Bible  has  an  up-to-date  message  for  us.  The  Garden  of  Eden  story  is  not 
simply  something  that  happened  thousands  of  years  ago;  it  is  happening 
every  day  in  many,  many  lives.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  story  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  of  Ahab,  of  Daniel,  of  the  Penitent  Woman,  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  ©f  Gethsemane.  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd" — can  time 
do  anything  to  that?  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die" — will  the  human  race  out- 
grow that  truth?  One  does  not  really  know  his  Bible  until  he  knows  it 
through  the  reproduction  of  the  experiences  it  records.  And  of  course 
the  ultimate  claim  of  the  Bible  to  authority  is  the  fact  that  its  central 
figure  is  the  Christ  tvho  does  not  change.  Our  interpretation  of  Him 
and  His  teachings  may  change,  and  they  will  change,  but  the  Christ 
changeth  not  and  abideth  forever.  Each  age  makes  a  rediscovery  of 
Jesus,  always  greater,  always  more  challenging  in  its  moral  demands 
and  implications.  And  because  He  took  this  Book  of  letters  and  breathed 
into  it  His  Spirit  so  that  it  became  a  living  thing,  it  will  always  have  a 
fresh  and  modern  message.  We  must  know  it  better,  we  must  seek  its 
message  for  our  own  day  and  time,  we  must  reproduce  its  experiences. 
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CAttitude  Versus  CAction 

THE  American  people  are  past  masters  at  the  art  of  separating 
attitude  from  action.  As  citizens,  in  the  privacy  of  our  homes  or 
in  the  company  of  our  fellows,  we  sternly  criticise  the  corruption 
in  present-day  politics,  the  revelation  of  the  oil-smeared  pages  of  the 
recent  history  of  one  of  our  great  political  parties,  the  ineflficiency  and 
malfeasance  in  office  evident  on  every  hand,  the  policy  of  selfishness 
and  isolation  displayed  in  our  international  relationships.  As  citizens, 
in  the  exercise  of  our  suffrage,  we  nonchalantly  cast  our  ballots  in  favor 
of  the  retention  in  power  of  those  persons,  parties,  and  principles 
responsible  for  the  conditions  which  we  so  loudly  deplore. 

As  church  members,  in  our  pews,  we  endorse  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  the  church.  We  nod  with  approval  at  the  presentation  of 
righteousness  in  the  abstract.  Our  hearts  are  moved  to  pity  by  the 
relation  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  our  less  fortunate  fellowmen. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  quite  acceptable  to  us.  We  are 
even  willing  on  certain  occasions  and  under  the  stimulus  of  sudden 
emotion  to  raise  our  hands  and  be  counted  among  those  who  believe  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  As  church  members,  in  the  conduct  of 
our  daily  affairs,  we  shun  the  appearance  of  religion  in  conversation  or 
conduct.  Our  ethical  attitude  in  business  or  society  is  best  expressed 
by  the  slogan,  "Beat  the  other  fellow  to  it,"  or,  "Look  out  for  Number 
One."  Our  contributions,  to  charity  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  our  expenditures  for  cigars  and  candy.  Attitude  and  action  are 
as  distant  as  the  poles. 

As  college  alumni,  among  a  group  of  our  fellows,  we  thrill  with 
pleasure  at  the  victories  won  on  field  or  forum  by  our  alma  mater.    We 
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feel  proud  of  her  history  of  honorable  and  glorious  achievements.  "We 
extend  the  hand  of  hearty  fellowship  to  other  students  and  graduates 
of  the  same  institution.  She  is  our  college.  We  are  proud  of  her.  We 
are  for  her.  As  college  alumni,  in  the  privacy  of  our  homes  or  business 
offices,  we  lay  aside  the  thought  of  and  affection  for  our  alma  mater. 
When  we  receive  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  the  college  publication, 
to  attend  a  college  reunion,  or  to  contribute  to  a  worthy  cause  in  con- 
nection with  our  alma  mater,  too  often  we  carelessly  throw  it  aside 
without  a  moment's  honest  consideration.  When  loyalty  really  counts, 
we  are  not  there  to  be  counted. 

Which  shall  it  be:  attitude  versus  action,  or  attitude  plus  action? 

J.  W.  B. 


CyVfahin^  Culture  Hum 

An  editorial  in  The  State,  principal   daily  of  South  Carolina 
By   H.   Babcock,  Editorial   Writer 

A  MERiCAN  universities  are  no  longer  seats  of  learning:  they  are  mobs 
^^ — ^A.  of  ignorance.  Columbia  has  enrolled  29,701  seekers  of  knowledge; 
California  has  24,628;  New  York  has  19,900;  Minnesota,  18,200;  Chi- 
cago, 13,000.  What  a  miscellaneous  agglomeration  of  ignorance  must 
infest  these  universities!  Thus  runs  the  summary  comment  of  an  edu- 
cational observer  who  prefers  the  charge  of  over-popularization  against 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States. 

"Why  have  so  few  poets  and  novelists  and  dramatists  come  out  of 
our  colleges  and  universities?"  inquired  a  distinguished  university  dean 
in  the  course  of  a  recent  address  before  a  Southern  college.  "Is  it  not 
the  incessant  activity  of  modern  student  life,  with  its  endless  variety, 
its  organized  work  and  play,  the  unremitting  demands  upon  time  and 
vitality — is  it  not  this  condition  in  most  of  our  colleges  that  leaves  the 
creative  spirit  with  no  freedom  for  development?  We  have  succeeded 
in  making  culture  hum.  But  you  cannot  grow  poets  and  novelists  and 
dramatists,  or  even  great  scientists,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  for  all  these 
are  born  out  of  leisure  and  reflection.  Colleges  and  universities  some- 
times seem  to  me  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  youth  to 
defraud  him  of  knowledge  by  furnishing  him  a  varied  social  and  recrea- 
tional bill  of  fare  with  just  an  intellectual  side  dish  or  so  to  make  anxiety 
doubly  sated." 
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Six  famous  presidents  of  six  famous  American  universities  met  in  a 
round-table  conference  at  Chicago  not  so  long  ago  to  discuss  the  moot 
question,  What's  wrong  with  American  colleges  and  universities?  When 
the  conference  came  to  an  end  six  different  opinions  had  been  advanced. 

Dr.  Clarence  Little,  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  likened 
the  prevailing  system  of  education  to  a  cafeteria  where  students  of 
education  are  allowed  to  rush  in  and  pick  out  what  they  like  rather  than 
what  is  good  for  them.  Continuing  the  metaphor,  Dr.  Little  said,  "Some 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  are  like  mince  pie — composed  of  many 
ingredients  and  often  the  cause  of  central  indigestion."  Dr.  Max  Mason, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  pleaded  for  the  "humanizing  of  education," 
as  did  Presidents  Walter  Dill  Scott,  of  Northwestern,  and  Josiah  H.  Pen- 
niman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  "We  need  a  more  human 
contact  between  students  and  instructors,"  believes  Mr.  Mason.  "Our 
aim  is  to  train  students  to  be  good  citizens.  They  must  be  human.  The 
great  body  of  men  and  women  who  come  to  our  universities  will  not 
become  scholars,  but  all  can  become  good  citizens."  President  David 
Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  President  Glenn  Frank,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  also  deplored  the  lack  of  humanness  and 
revolved  the  question.  How  liberal  can  a  liberal  education  be?  And  a 
lecturer  of  national  reputation  goes  on  record  with  the  statement  that 
"higher  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  have  more  students 
in  attendance  than  they  can  rightly  accommodate,  and  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  in  grave  danger  of  being  de-humanized  and  reduced  to  a 
mechanical  eflSciency." 

When  men  who  are  presumed  to  speak  with  a  knowledge  and 
authority  so  frankly  express  a  degree  of  perturbation  over  the  present 
state  of  higher  education  it  is  surely  high  time  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
concern  ourselves  in  the  matter.  "What  is  your  enrollment?"  is  a  ques- 
tion frequently  put  whenever  and  wherever  college  students  foregather, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that  the  size  of  the  student  bodies,  the  prowess 
of  athletic  teams,  and  the  costliness  of  material  equipment  figure  dispro- 
portionately in  current  academic  evalution.  It  is  distressing  to  see  things 
so  material  becoming  the  standard  of  things  so  immaterial,  and  prestige 
becoming  a  mere  matter  of  size!  In  the  meanwhile,  whether  the  time 
is  the  present  or  ten  thousand  years  ago,  whether  the  place  is  South 
Carolina,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Afghanistan,  the  best  definition  of  edu- 
cation remains — Mark  Hopkins  and  a  boy  on  a  log. 
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How  large  can  a  college  or  university  be  and  retain  its  maximum  of 
effectiveness?  What  is  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  higher  edu- 
cation, for  surely  there  must  be  such  a  point,  a  size  beyond  which  it  is 
uneconomical  and  unpedagogical  to  go?  If  the  methods  of  "big  business" 
are  academically  practicable,  organization  and  mass  production  are 
applicable  to  higher  education  and  colleges  and  universities  can  be  most 
profitably  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  business  principles  which 
determine  the  most  efficient  operation  of  shops  and  factories,  well  and 
good.  If  colleges  and  universities  cannot  be  successfully  operated  on  the 
principle  of  mass  production,  obviously  more  than  a  few  renowned 
American  institutions  are  riding  for  a  fall.  There  is  a  limit,  a  ne  plus 
ultra,  somewhere,  and  it  ought  to  be  discoverable.  What  is  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  in  higher  education,  and  how  liberal  can  a  liberal 
education  be?  H.  B. 
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'91 
Mr.  H.  Sholz  is  principal  of  the  Manson  High  School,  Manson,  North  Carolina. 
He  has  been  in  this  school  for  several  years. 

'96 
Dr.  J.  E.  Rawles  is  practicing  his  profession  in  Suffolk,  Virginia.     Dr.  Rawles  is 
part  owner  of  the  Lake  View  Hospital.     He  has  a  daughter,  a  member  of  the  freshman 
class  in  school  here  this  year. 

'97 
Mr.  W.  E.  MacClenney  is  head  bookkeeper  for  West  &  Whiter,  Suffolk,  Virginia. 
Mr.   MacClenney  devotes   a   great   deal  of  his   time   to   the   study   of  history   and   is   a 
contributor  to  this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Voice. 

'98 
Rev.  I.  W.   Johnson  is  making  his  home  in   Suffolk,   Virginia,   and   is   serving  as 
pastor  of  several  Christian  Churches  in  that  vicinity. 

1900 
We  are  all  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Denton  (nee  Myrtle  Daughtry) . 
She  had  made  her  home  in  McRae,  Georgia,  for  some  time. 

'02 
Mr.   L.   F.   Johnson,    for   several   years   president   of   the   Christian    Orphanage    at 
Cartersville,  Pennsylvania,  is  at  the  present  time  doing  field  work  for  Elon. 

'05 
Mr.  J.  Dolph  Long  is  practicing  law  in  Graham,  N.  C.     He  has  made  his  home 
in  that  town  since  his  graduation. 

'08 
Rev.  S.  E.  Harrell  is  pastor  of  the  Durham  Christian  Church.     Rev.  Harrell  has 
been  pastor  of  this  church  since  1919. 

'10 
Mr.   W.   F.   Warren   i.s   principal   of   the   Durham   High   School,   Durham,   North 
Carolina.     Before  going  to  this  school  he  was  principal  of  the  Greenville  High  School, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina.    He  is  making  good  in  his  profession. 
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'12 
Mr.   W.   L.   Anderson  is   in  the  mercantile  business   in  Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 
Rev.  L.  Jee  Johnson  is  making  his  home  in  Fuquay  Springs,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  is  pastor  of  several  churches  in  that  community. 

'13 
Rev.  B.  J.  Earp  is  at  the  present  time  pastor  of  the  Winchester  Christian  Church. 
Mr.  Earp  was  pastor  of  the  Newport  News  Christian  Church  for  several  years. 

'15 
Mr.  W.  C.  Purcell  is  practicing  law  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.     His  office  is 
in  the  Geer  building. 

'17 
Mr.  J.  L.  Crumpton  is  an  insurance  agent  in  Winston-Salem. 


Mrs.   J.   W.   Lindsay    (nee   Lorrane   Garrett)    died    during   the   past   month.      She 
was  making  her  home  in  Florida  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

'19 
W.  C.  King  is  head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  in  the  High  Point  High  School, 
High  Point,  North  Carolina. 

'20 
Mr.  R.  J.  Morton  is  connected  with  the  health  department,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

'21 
Mr.   L.   M.   Cannon   is   principal   of   the   Burlington   business    school,    Burlington, 
North  Carolina. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Hook  is  pastor  of  the  Holland  Christian  Church,  Holland,  Virginia. 

'22 
Mr.  C.  P.  Farmer  returned  to  Elon  this  spring  to  take  special  work  in  chemistry. 
Mr.  O.  B.  Gorman  is  scoutmaster  of  the  Cherokee  Council. 

'23 
Mr.  L.  J.  Bray  is  teaching  English  at  V.  P.  I. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Deskins  is  principal  of  the  Sumner  High  School,  Guilford  County. 
Rev.  V.  M.  Rivera  is  doing  missionary  work  in  Porto  Rica. 

'24 
Miss  Margaret  Homewood  is  teaching  in  the  Gibsonville  High  School. 

'25 
Mr.  York  Brannock  is  connected  with  the  State  Department  of  Hygiene  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Terrell  is  principal  of  the  Denver  High  School,  Denver,  North  Carolina. 

'26 
Mr.  W.  L.  McLeod  is  studying  in  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Decatur,  Ga. 
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JOKESMITH 

R.  S.   Rainey,  A.B.,   '22,  Editor 


All  contributions  should  be 


R.  S.  Rainey,  Biscoe,  N.  C. 


Gentlemen  and  Young  Ladies: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  you  have  this  morning  to  Hsten  to  me.  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  have  me  to  appear  before  you.  It  does  the  old  hill  good  to  have  me  come  back. 
I  will  pardon  you  if  you  sit  and  listen  to  me  while  I  speak  briefly  for  a  day  or  two  on 
the  subject,  "Advantages  and  Al  Smith." 

I  know  you  have  listened  before  to  the  distinguished  mediocrities  who  have  preceded 
me  on  this  rostrum,  and  I  know  that  you  have  gone  away  firmer  believers  in  the  principle 
of  preparedness.  My  advice  to  you  today  is  that  you  always  come  to  these  little  talks 
with  your  pockets  full  of  last  year's  eggs.  And  remember  that  old  motto  about  not 
putting,  all   your   eggs   in   one   basket — you   have   more   than   one   pocket,    you    know. 

I  know  it  gives  you  deep  sorrow  to  see  me  stand  before  you,  especially  when  you 
consider  the  great  advantages  we  old-timers  enjoyed  and  which  you  can  never  hope 
to  have.  Truly  we  did  have  advantages.  Think  of  them!  Why  the  very  spot  where 
C.  M.  Cannon's  house  now  stands  was  once  a  thriving  poultry  roost,  and  Jerry  White- 
sell's  old  scuppernong  vine  was  two  hundred  yards  farther  from  his  house  than  the  new 
one.  That  latter  is  a  real  advantage  in  the  face  of  gun  shot.  Doctor  Watson  used  to 
pick  BB's  from  our  skins;  with  you  it  would  most  likely  be  from  the  flesh. 

One  great  advantage  we  enjoyed  was  in  the  burning  of  the  old  Administration 
Building  with  all  of  its  hallowed  memories,  and  college  records.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  little  slip  sent  me  with  the  polite  request:  "Please  fill  in,  as  accurately  as  you 
remember,  the  subjects  you  have  taken  and  the  approximate  grades  on  each."  Boys,  it 
was  like  taking  cold  in  a  draft;  it  was  so  easy.  I  passed  two  courses  in  Greek,  and  six 
in  Mathematics  without  the  burden  of  having  to  attend  class  or  buy  a  book.  So  much 
for  my  unhallowed  memory.  Those  were  the  days  of  real  opportunity.  And  just  to 
think,  you  poor  fellows  have  a  fire-proof  building!  You  have  to  take  every  course 
you  get  credit  for.     Ask  John  Farmer,  '23,  if  those  were  not  the  good  old  days. 

But  our  advantages  were  more  pronounced  in  the  field  of  politics.  In  my  day  we 
had  big  issues  to  wrangle  over  during  a  presidential  campaign.  The  third  term  for 
Roosevelt  was  one  question;  the  great  game  in  which  Woodrow  called  Wilhelm's  bluff 
was  another.  Woman  suffrage,  bobbed  hair,  and  the  League  of  NOtions  came  at  a 
later  date. 
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■But  nowadays  you  confine  yourself  to  minor  matters;  honesty  in  government,  for 
instance.  Honesty  indeed!  Who  cares  so  long  as  we  have  Coolidge  economy?  And 
the  Oil  Scandal!  A  trifling  detail!  Who  cares  for  scandal?  We  have  enough  in  our 
little  town  to  last  the  whole  world  for  a  million  years.  And  Oil — who  can  catch  a 
greasy  pig? 

Of  course,  I  will  admit  that  a  man  having  the  wrong  religion  approaches  the 
proportions  of  importance.  But  since  only  one  major  candidate  has  the  wrong  kind  of 
religion,  you  don't  have  much  to  think  about.     The  "forty  immortals"  will  see  to  that. 

And  by  the  way,  I  wonder  if  you  realize  the  importance  of  the  "forty  immortals." 
Our  country  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  religious  intolerance,  and  we  are  proud 
of  our  leaders  who  are  doing  what  they  can  to  keep  faith  with  the  fathers  of  this 
intolerant  land. 

But  let  me  give  you  a  list  of  unavailable  candidates.  Herb  Hoover  leads  the  list. 
A  vacuum  cleaner  won't  do.  It  takes  gasoline  to  clean  up  oil  spots.  The  secretary  of 
commerce  didn't  get  his  share.  Cal  Coolidge  is  another,  even  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
run.  People  are  getting  tired  of  New  England  stinginess.  Somehow  that  man  always 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I  am  wearing  frayed  and  frazzled  trousers  caused  by  sliding  down 
Plymouth  Rock. 

Reed  is  another — a  man  can't  say  what  he  thinks  and  be  president.  Al  Smith, 
poor  fellow,  doesn't  have  a  chance.  His  name  doesn't  fit.  Al  Smith!  Al  Smith! 
Sounds  all  right  for  hot  dog  stands,  but  we  could  never  think  of  the  White  House  as 
"Al's  Place."  Otherwise  Al  is  all  right.  That  talk  about  his  being  in  conspiracy 
with  St.  Peter's  successor  at  Rome  is  all  a  mistake. 

And  now  in  conclusion.  Young  Ladies  and  Young  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  for 
you  to  carry  this  one  thought  away  with  you:  "In  all  your  getting,  get  advantages. 
Honesty  is  not   the   best   policy — oil   is   better." 

{Pardon  its,  Will  Rogers) 
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Tjhere  Is  A  'Differenced 

Just  as  brick  and  mortar  alone  do  not 
make  a  college,  so  ink  and  paper  alone 
do    not    constitute    effective    printing. 

OUR   MOTTO   IS   OUR   CREED 

All  that's  worth  printing 
is     worth    printing    well 

cMcCULLOCH  &  SWAIN 

p.  O.  Box  1193  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


//  it's  something  you  want 
in  our  line,  let  us  know 

We  sell  the  best  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices 

U-Save-It  Store 

Jim    Simpson,    Prop. 
BURLINGTON,    N.    C. 


When  you  are  looking  for 
A  BARGAIN 

Give  us  a  chance  to  sell  you.     Fifteen 

years  of  experience  gives   us 

ability  to  please  you. 

W.  V.  HUFFINES 

ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 


Dr.  J.  J.  Simiele 

DENTIST 
$07    Taylor    BIdg.,    Norfolk,    Va. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Newman 

DENTIST 


our 
clotKes 

are  the  best  for  the  money. 
Latest  styles  at  reasonable 
prices.    We  cater  to  Elon. 

ROSENBLOOM 

Burlington,   N.   C. 

Elon  Alumni 

While  visiting  your  Alma  Mater  call  to 

see  us.     We   serve   the   best.     Make  our 

cafe   your  headquarters. 


Washington 
Cafe 

Burlington,  N.  C. 


ONE   OF   THE   MANY   ELON   COLLEGE   BUILDINGS 

Elon  College  offers  superior  educational  advantages.  The  buildings  are 
new,  equipment  new  and  of  the  very  best  type,  laboratory  facilities  equal 
to  any  college  in  the  South;  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 
strong  Christian  faculty,  and  fine  Christian  atmosphere  prevailing  on  the 
campus.  Special  courses  in  religious  education  and  Christian  work  are 
offered   to  train   laymen   and  ministers  in   the   work  of   our  denomination. 

For  Catalogue  and  View-Books,  address 

C.  M.  CANNON,  Registrar 

ELON    COLLEGE,  -  -  -  NORTH    CAROLINA 


"Chrisfiaii    Character    First    and    Always    at    Elon    College' 
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Summer  ^cfioolof  ^nkt  Wini\itxsiitv 

(Continuing  Trinity  College  Summer   School) 

Durham,  N.  G. 

First  Term:  June  12  to  July  21 
Second  Term:  July  23  to  August  30 

Courses  for  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers,  carrying  college  credit. 
Courses  leading  to  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

Courses  leading  to  a  distinctively  professional  degree,  Master  of  Education, 
for  college  graduates  with  two  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience. 

Building  operations  on  the  present  campus  have  just  been  completed, 
adding  eleven  new  buildings  to  the  summer  school  plant. 

For  bulletin  carrying  full  announcement, 
or  other  information,   address 

HOLLAND  HOLTON,  Director  of  Summer  School 

Duke   University  Durham,   N.   C. 
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Working  Together 

By  J.  F.  West,  Jr. 

WE  are  social  beings.  Thus  our  very  nature  requires  association 
with  our  fellows,  cooperation  in  worthy  tasks  and  causes, 
fellowship  in  service,  and  unity  of  purpose  in  mind  and  heart. 
These  are  fundamental  human  characteristics. 

Some  people  will  not  work  except  in  their  own  way.  They  are 
autocrats.  Others  are  so  devoted  to  the  causes  they  cherish  that  they 
will  work  in  accordance  with  a  socially-determined  plan  whether  the  ■ 
wholeheartedly  approve  it  or  not.    They  are  democrats. 

The  Greeks  were  great  scholars,  poets  and  philosophers.  But  they 
could  not  build  a  stable  government,  because  they  could  not  work 
together.  Their  individualism  was  their  ruin.  Where  is  Greece  today 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  leadership  of  the  world? 

The  Hebrews  were  not  so  scholarly  nor  intellectually  brilliant 
as  the  Greeks.  They  had  no  continuing  abiding  place  for  any  very 
long  time.  But  scattered  over  the  world,  persecuted,  maligned,  mis- 
represented, their  moral  earnestness  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament  has 
given  them  a  social  solidarity  that  even  hostile  governments  cannot 
destroy. 

We  Alumni  are  scattered,  but  our  moral  earnestness  to  serve  our 
Alma  Mater  can  and  will  weld  us  into  a  unity.  That  is  the  hope,  the 
program,  the  confident  expectation  of  the  officers  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association.  We  covet  the  cooperation  of  all.  Suggestions  will  be 
heartily  welcomed. 

We  have  nothing  to  put  over  on  our  Fellow-Alumni.  We  know 
that  we  must  work  with  one  another  rather  than  for  one  another;  for 
people  have  an  idea,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  when  we  try  to 
do  something  for  them  as  distinct  from  with  them,  we  are  really  trying 
to  do  something  to  them. 

The  Alumni  Voice  is  our  great  cooperative  enterprise.  We  have 
great  thoughts.  Let  us  tell  about  them  in  this  publication  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, fostered  and  maintained  by  us  in  joint  enterprise. 
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Science  Remaking  the  World 

ByD.  Y.  Brannock,  '25 

AB.    1925;   B.S.  in  Chemical  Engineering    (1927)    N.   C.   State  College;   Chemical  Engineer, 
State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  Raleigh,  N.   C. 

And  Nature,  the  Old  Nurse,  took 

The  child  npon  her  knee. 
Saying,  "Here  is  a  story  book 

Thy  Father  has  ivritten  for  thee." 

"Come,  ivander  with  me,"  she  said, 
"In  the  regions  yet  untrod, 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  tvandered  away  and  aiuay 

With  Nature,  the  dear  Old  Nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 

The  rhymes  of  the  Universe. 

So  sang  the  immortal  Longfellow  of  the  wonders  of  Nature.  Hence, 
come  with  me  for  a  little  trip  into  the  wonderland  of  Modern  Science, 
and  I  will  show  you  facts  as  strange,  or  even  stranger  than  any  ever 
fabled  in  a  fairy  tale — with  the  added  advantage  of  being  true. 

In  fact,  we  live  in  such  an  age  of  miracles  that  we  have  almost  lost 
our  sense  of  wonder.  Why,  if  a  man  had  stated  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  one  person  could  converse  with  another  a  thousand  miles  away 
over  the  medium  of  a  tiny  wire  he  would  have  been  branded  a  lunatic. 
Indeed,  at  that  time  it  would  have  been  beyond  the  grasp  of  imagination 
even  to  dream  of  such  marvelous  things  as  the  airplane,  wireless,  radio, 
and  electricity.  Science  has  been  lavish  in  its  contributions  to  the 
comforts  of  modern  life.  Therefore,  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
take  advantage  of  these  for  better  business,  better  living,  and  better 
health? 
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In  our  country,  science  has  become  the  soul  of  its  prosperity  and 
the  Hving  source  of  modern  progress.  Undoubtedly,  the  tiring  daily 
discussions  of  politics  that  seem  to  be  our  guides  are  only  empty  appear- 
ances.   What  really  leads  us  forward  is  the  scientific  method  of  thinking. 

This  raises  the  question.  What  is  science?  "Science  is  a  body  of 
knowledge  obtained  by  observation  and  experiment,  ordered  and  ampli- 
fied by  study  and  reflection,  and  put  into  usable  form  for  the  construc- 
tion and  testing  of  theories." 

The  use  of  theory  is  twofold:  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  facts 
already  obtained,  and  to  foretell  other  facts  and  relations  which  may  be 
found  by  observation  and  experiment.  Just  here  is  where  science  is 
most  misunderstood.  Many  people  have  an  aversion  to  theories  as 
though  they  were  something  untrustworthy.  Nevertheless,  if  it  were 
not  for  theories  we  should  not  possess  the  truths  we  have  today;  for 
theories  are  the  tools  whereby  societies  are  enabled  to  dig  into  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  unknown  mysteries  all  around  us.  Hence,  theories 
provide  that  with  which  to  make  the  search  for  truth. 

When  and  where  science  originated  no  one  knows.  Engineering  and 
certain  branches  of  astronomical  knowledge  had  already  reached  their 
height  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  at  an  early  date.  We  know  that  in  the 
twentieth  century  before  Christ  the  Egyptians  used  chemistry  in  pre- 
paring colors  for  their  clays,  in  making  ornaments  for  vases  and  pottery. 
Many  intellectual  theories  were  developed  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
especially  in  mathematics;  however,  most  of  these  theories  lacked  veri- 
fication and  were  associated  with  all  kinds  of  false  theories  and  super- 
stitions, such  as  those  of  astrology,  the  black  art,  and  alchemy. 

Archimedes  was  a  great  experimenter,  but  the  men  that  followed 
were  not;  hence  the  marvelous  career  of  scientific  research  dates  from 
Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo. 

Under  the  impetus  of  scientific  research  the  world  has  made  more 
progress  in  the  last  century  than  in  all  the  preceding  centuries  combined. 
This  progress  is  due  to  the  ability  to  test  old  and  new  theories,  to  prove 
them  true  or  false.  The  lack  of  adequate  apparatus  for  testing  out 
their  theories  in  intellectual  fields,  such  as  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
is  the  reason  the  ancient  Greeks  did  not  achieve  more  in  these  sciences, 
and  thus  lost  for  them  the  coveted  opportunity  of  being  the  originators 
of  the  modern  system  of  scientific  investigation. 
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The  search  for  truth  by  scientific  methods  imperatively  depends  on 
an  open  mind,  an  alert  brain,  patient  research,  as  well  as  an  adequate 
laboratory  with  instruments  of  precision.  With  these  at  his  command, 
coupled  with  modern  ingenuity  and  invention,  man  is  remaking  the 
world,  industrially,  socially,  and  morally.  Things  that  were  once  dreaded, 
or  even  thought  impossible,  have  become  subservient  factors  in  modern 
development.  Witness  the  once  dreaded  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
harnessed  and  made  to  illumine  the  streets  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Athens 
and  Rome  as  well  as  those  of  New  York  and  London. 

Modern  methods  of  transportation  are  another  achievement  of 
science.  The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  and  the  Transcontinental 
Express  move  at  a  snail's  pace  as  compared  with  the  airplane  that  rises 
and  flies  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  into  limitless  space.  One  may  dine  in 
New  York,  go  to  the  theatre,  go  to  bed  in  an  airplane  sleeper,  and  take 
breakfast  in  Chicago.  Aviation  has  won  its  place  as  one  of  the  modern 
scientific  methods  of  solving  the  age-old  transportation  problem.  This 
was  proved  by  the  achievement  of  the  around-the-world  fliers. 

"Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea"  no  longer  seems  fanci- 
ful; "you  can  no  more  do  that  than  you  can  fly"  no  longer  asserts 
impossibility;  "voices  passing  through  the  air"  is  now  so  true  that  even 
while  we  speak  there  are  messages  passing  through  the  air  about  us — 
messages  pertaining  to  peace  or  war,  love  or  hate,  commerce,  industry, 
government,  every  topic  which  holds  men's  minds — all  transferred 
through  a  common  medium — none  necessarily  interfering  with  any 
other.  Indeed,  one  may  now  speak  through  a  broadcasting  transmitter, 
the  message  be  relayed  a  few  times,  and  in  the  space  of  a  minute  one 
can  hear  his  own  voice,  around  the  world.  Hence,  it  was  truly  signifi- 
cant that  the  first  message  transmitted  over  the  electric  telegraph 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore  in  1844  was  a  quotation  from  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Numbers,  "What  hath  God  wrought?" 

Science  has  successfully  attacked  many  of  the  ills  to  which  the  human 
race  succumbs.  There  is  no  necessity  of  having  smallpox  if  one  resorts 
to  vaccination;  typhoid  is  far  less  prevalent  than  it  was  two  decades 
ago;  tuberculosis,  the  most  deadly  as  well  as  the  most  stubborn  plague, 
is  slowly  but  surely  yielding  to  the  control  of  modern  science. 

All  these  triumphs  of  science  are  but  the  steady  revelation  of  God's 
truth,  which  in  His  own  good  time  and  way  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 
As  we  look  hopefully  into  the  future  we  catch  visions  of  even  greater 
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things,  such  as  the  hberation  of  atomic  energy,  which  would  give  us  a 
source  of  power  entirely  independent  of  coal  mines  and  water  power; 
hence,  the  machinery  of  the  industrial  world  of  tomorrow  may  be 
driven  by  these  immensely  more  powerful  intra-atomic  forces.  And 
who  knows  but  that  the  control  of  such  mighty  forces  may  even  yet 
make  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  socialist  capable  of  realization  and  thus 
lead  to  the  remaking  of  a  world  free  from  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease? 

Nevertheless,  science  has  often  been  misunderstood,  and  even  now 
is  giving  many  good  people  unnecessary  anxiety  and  perplexity.  One 
of  the  most  debated  theories  is  the  seeming  conflict  between  the  Bible 
and  the  doctrine  of  Evolution.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  all  theories,  belief 
in  the  theory  of  Evolution  must  depend  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of 
evidence  the  theory  presents.  Some  are  familiar  with  the  evidence  in 
its  favor — some  are  not.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  those  most  fitted 
by  education  and  training  to  appreciate  its  value  or  falsity  are  its 
strongest  advocates.  Briefly,  the  theory  is  not  that  man  is  descended 
from  the  monkey,  but  that  man,  horse,  apple  tree,  rose  bush,  and  all 
living  things  are  descended  or  ascended  from  primitive  forms  of  life. 
This  theory  was  formulated,  as  are  all  other  theories,  to  explain  and 
corroborate  facts  of  observation.  But  even  if  the  theory  should  prove 
untrustworthy  it  has  caused  a  search  for  truth,  and  when  the  truth  is 
known  it  will  either  prove  or  disprove  it.  After  all,  the  truth  is  what 
we  are  seeking. 

When  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  round  was  first  formulated,  the 
theologians  said  that  it  was  against  the  teaching  of  God.  When  Coperni- 
cus proposed  the  theory  that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  and  revolves 
about  the  sun,  he  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  Church,  even  con- 
demned by  Martin  Luther,  who  said  the  Scriptures  stated  clearly  that 
the  earth  stands  fast  and  the  sun  and  stars  revolve  about  it.  Yet  every 
school  and  college  throughout  the  world  today  teaches  the  Copernican 
theory.  Therefore,  the  propounder  of  the  theory  is  held  in  high  esteem 
as  one  of  the  really  great  liberators  of  the  sons  of  men  from  the  intellec- 
tual bondage  of  bad  and  worn-out  methods  of  thought. 

Hence,  let  us  ever  remember  that  the  scientific  spirit  keeps  us  very 
close  to  truth.  It  teaches  us  that  any  field  of  human  endeavor,  whether 
it  be  religion  or  science,  must  be  estimated  by  its  ideals.  The  ideals  of 
science  are  so  to  understand  nature  that  the  boundary  of  human  knowl- 
edge may  be  extended,  and  that  man  may  live  in  an  ever-widening 
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perspective  of  God;  to  so  apply  this  knowledge  that  life  may  be  full 
of  opportunity;  and  to  so  use  the  method  of  science  that  man  may 
solve  his  problems  and  not  be  their  victim. 
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The  Greatest  of  the  Classics 

By  P.  G.  GuNTER,  A.B.  '09,  M.A. 

HEST  we  forget,  it  may  be  well  to  define  a  classic.  Of  course, 
there  are  two  broad  applications  of  the  word:  one  refers  to  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  languages,  and  one  to  the  great  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  native  language.  However,  there  are  several  errors  abroad 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  term.  One  somewhat  humorously  says 
that  a  classic  is  a  book  that  everybody  should  have  read  but  that  nobody 
wishes  to  read.  This  idea  is  as  sensible  as  that  the  good  is  what  no  one 
wishes  to  do.  Others  believe  that  a  classic  is  merely  an  old  book.  This 
view  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  value  of  a  book,  like  that  of  a 
violin,  is  directly  proportional  to  its  age.  Such  a  belief  is  only  half  true, 
for  listed  in  our  libraries  are  many  old  books  that  serve  only  as  food 
for  the  book-worm  or  as  material  for  the  ambitious  editor.  In  spite  of 
the  work  of  the  pedant,  most  old  books  must  remain  without  the  pale 
of  the  classics. 

A  classic  is  an  old  book.  But  it  is  an  old  book  which  has  delighted 
past  generations  and  which  has  been  sent  down  to  us  with  their  approval. 
Thus  we  see  that  a  classic  is  a  work  of  permanent  interest.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  today  about  the  "timely"  book  or  article,  as  if  timeliness  were 
the  true  index  of  the  value  of  any  literary  production.  A  great  book 
can  be,  of  course,  both  timely  and  permanent  in  its  interest.  Don 
Quixote,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Gulliver's  Travels  and  many  other  great 
works  were  first  of  all  timely,  but  they  too  have  endured  the  test  of 
time.  It  is  for  this  reason,  incidentally,  that  we  may  term  mental  dissi- 
pation the  vain  endeavor  to  read  the  first  books  first. 

The  value  of  the  classics  is  threefold.  From  them  we  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  literary  language  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  books;  we 
acquire  standards  of  judgment  which  every  real  critic  and  book-reviewer 
should  have;  we  gain  standards  of  life  and  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
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"the  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been  known  and  said 
in  the  world" — culture. 

Then,  taking  stock  of  our  great  literary  wealth,  we  may  well  ask, 
What  is  the  greatest  of  the  classics?  What  book,  or  collection  of  books, 
has  come  down  to  us  with  the  highest  degree  of  approval  and  delight 
and  with  the  greatest  of  these  threefold  values?  Generally  such  ques- 
tions are  as  useful  as  "Who  is  the  greatest  statesman  in  the  United 
States?"  or  "What  was  the  greatest  invention  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury?" Some  may  think,  too,  that  the  answer  to  our  first  question 
can  be  no  nearer  the  truth  than  are  certain  lists  of  ten  or  one  hundred 
best  books,  which  frequently  adorn  the  walls  of  our  libraries  and  the 
pages  of  literary  supplements.  But  let  another  question  serve  as  an 
answer:  What  work  has  provided  the  widest  background  for  and  most 
profoundly  affected  our  literature  in  all  ages?  Every  well-informed 
student  knows  the  answer.  Running  through  English  literature  from 
Csedmon  and  Bede  to  our  own  day,  there  is  found  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  molding  and  inspiring  the  thought  of  the  age. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  irreducible  minimum  requisite  to  a 
respectable  knowledge  of  English  literature  is  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  college  instructors  have  been  known  to  scoff  at 
both.  Whether  one  regards  the  Scriptures  as  a  sacred  book  or  not,  one 
must  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  our  literary  heritage  without 
an  acquaintanceship  with  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  Cole- 
ride  says:  "Intense  study  of  the  Bible  will  keep  any  writer  from  vulgarity 
in  point  of  style."  It  is  just  as  true  that  its  deep  study  will  keep  any 
student  from  vulgarity  in  literature  and  life. 

Moreover,  if  one  is  not  a  student  of  the  Bible  as  literature,  one  falls 
far  short  of  appreciation  of  many  of  the  greatest  English  classics. 
Bunyan,  Milton  and  Browning  will  not  often  speak  one's  language.  Such 
a  person  may  be  debarred  from  the  charmed  circle  when  the  subject  of 
study  is  "Paradise  Lost,"  "Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  "Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra,"  "Saul,"  or  "Rugby  Chapel."  This  fact  often  shows  why 
"doctors  differ"  so  widely  in  their  estimates  of  certain  classics. 

Even  as  the  conscientious  student  must  be  on  familiar  terms  with 
the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  so  he  must  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  more  important  Biblical  books.  Genealogies  and  ceremonial  law, 
of  course,  afford  little  for  literary  study,  but  the  genuine  student  of 
literature  must  have  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  such  books  as  Genesis, 
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Exodus,  Joshua,  Ruth,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon,  Isaiah,  the 
Gospels,  and  the  chief  Epistles.  These  are  again  the  irreducible  minimum 
if  one  hopes  to  call  oneself  capable  in  the  field  of  literature. 

The  frequency  of  Biblical  allusion  in  English  literature  is  another 
fact  that  calls  for  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The  color  and 
wealth  of  associations  that  cling  to  Biblical  phrases  and  incidents,  when 
used  in  other  surroundings,  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader 
something  of  the  sentiment  and  emotion  of  the  original.  To  illustrate: 
How  many  students  understand  Ruskin's  purpose  when  he  speaks  of 
the  "still,  small  voice"?  or  Hazlitt's  when  he  says,  "They  walked 
through  the  collections  of  the  finest  works  like  the  Children  in  the  Fiery 
Furnace,  untouched  and  unafraid"?  Again,  what  does  Milton  mean  in 
the  "Ode  on  the  Nativity"  in  the  line 

" — that  twice  battered  god  of  Palestine" 

when  the  reader  is  unfamiliar  with  what  happened  to  the  god  Dagon 
before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant?  Our  literature  is  full  of  such  allusions, 
just  as  we  have  current  in  our  daily  speech  such  phrases  as  the  "widow's 
mite,"  the  "kiss  of  Judas,"  "Nimrod,"  a  "Delilah,"  a  "perfect  Babel," 
and  "the  good  Samaritan."  Without  the  aid  of  Biblical  geography, 
would  the  casual  reader  get  the  full  force  of  "In  the  election  Jones  beat 
his  opponent  from  Dan  to  Beersheba"? 

The  prevalent  ignorance  of  Biblical  names  and  incidents  alluded  to 
in  literature  shows  that  the  Bible  is  losing  its  place  in  the  popular  mind 
as  a  classic  to  be  understood.  Since  it  is  the  great  masterpiece  of  world 
literature,  should  the  Bible  not  be  studied  in  high  school  and  college 
alongside  other  classics?  Its  religious  significance  will  not  be  lost  by  its 
literary  study  any  more  than  Paradise  Lost  and  Pilgrim's  Progress  lose 
their  moral  and  spiritual  influence  through  such  study.  Quite  the 
reverse  will  prove  to  be  true,  for  once  great  art  is  discovered  great 
revelations  will  follow. 

Such  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  will  go  much  further  than  a  mere 
literary  survey.  Important  as  it  is  to  trace  the  development  of  a  litera- 
ture, to  know  the  men  and  influences  behind  it,  the  real  study  calls  for  a 
familiarity  with  the  productions.  Here  we  see  the  necessity  of  analyses 
based  upon  types.  In  the  Bible  one  finds  a  great  storehouse  of  history, 
story,  oratory,  essays,  and  poetry.  A  few  examples  will  suffice.  The 
Song  of  Moses,  Deuteronomy  32,  aside  from  its  divine  aspects,  is  a 
remarkable  patriotic  poem.     Deborah's  Song  rings  not  only  with  the 
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fire  of  religious  zeal  but  with  patriotism  as  well.  Nowhere  can  one 
find  a  more  powerful  elegy  than  that  of  David  over  the  loss  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan.  Is  not  this  more  widely  known  than  Tennyson's  "In 
Memoriam"?  The  Book  of  Job  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Aeschylus' 
"Prometheus  Bound."  The  Psalms,  of  course,  furnish  a  wealth  of 
material  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  lyric.  1  Corinthians  13  may  be 
termed  an  ode  to  love.  Though  in  no  sense  modern  essays,  Paul's  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Galatians  are  powerful  examples  of  expository 
and  argumentative  prose.  From  Elijah's  ringing  challenge  on  Mount 
Carmel  and  the  stern  philippics  of  Amos  to  Paul's  discourses  on  Mars 
Hill  and  before  Agrippa,  we  have  specimens  of  oratory  difficult  to 
match.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  sufficient  variety  to  give 
spice  to  any  literary  study. 

It  may  be  platitudinous  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  of  the 
classics.  Waiving  all  theological  and  religious  considerations,  the  close 
student  of  literature  will  admit  that  no  other  work  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  with  the  same  degree  of  approval  and  delight  of  generations 
past  or  with  so  high  classical  values.  Then,  since  the  classics  supply  our 
standards  of  literary  criticism,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  modern 
student  needs  in  his  business  of  literary  interpretation  and  evaluation 
an  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
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When  the  Tank  Goes  Dry 

By  Dan  B.  Wicker,  A.B.  '26 

Graduate  Student   N.  C.   State   1926-27  and   at   Mass.   Tech.    1927-28 

3S  we  stand  on  a  busy  street  corner  watching  the  numerous  devices 
which  depend  on  the  combustion  of  gasohne  for  power,  we  per- 
haps marvel  at  the  phenomenal  development  which  such  machines  have 
undergone  in  the  last  few  decades.  The  automobile  has  exhibited  a 
mutation  from  a  relatively  scarce,  toy-like,  luxury  to  a  system  of 
millions  of  units  which  forms  a  fundamental  artery  of  commerce  and 
industry.  As  we  gaze  upward  at  government  mail  planes  speeding  on 
their  course  at  a  rate  of  which  the  riders  of  the  famous  Pony  Express 
never  dreamed,  we  probably  congratulate  ourselves  on  living  in  this  age 
of  science  and  invention.  But  do  we  realize,  on  beholding  our  modern, 
gigantic  system  of  transportation,  the  enormous  quantity  of  gasoline 
which  is  being  consumed  for  its  support?  Do  we  realize  how  rapidly 
Nature's  supply  of  petroleum  is  being  drained,  or  the  full  force  of  the 
old  adage,  "You  never  miss  the  gasoline  until  the  tank  goes  dry"?  One 
of  the  most  pressing  questions  which  scientists  and  men  of  the  industrial 
world  have  been  striving  to  answer  is  relative  to  when  the  petroleum 
supply  will  be  exhausted  and  what  should  be  done  to  supply  a  substitute 
for  it. 

Several  dates  have  been  predicted  as  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the 
supply  of  crude  oil,  but  the  discovery  of  new  deposits  has  always  pre- 
vented such  predictions  from  fulfillment,  and  at  present,  with  the 
largest  consumption  ever  known,  this  country  finds  itself  with  what 
approaches  an  over-production  of  motor  fuel.  Hence  the  general  public 
is  very  little  concerned  over  the  possibility  of  a  shortage.  However,  it 
is  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  we  must  look  to  some  source  other  than 
the  petroleum  fields  as  a  power  supply  for  internal  combustion  engines. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  our  social  order  should  return  to  former  relatively 
slow  means  of  transportation  and  that  our  progress  in  this  field  should 
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be  lost.  Scientific  ingenuity  will  certainly  arise  to  meet  the  problem, 
and  we  may  hope  for  better  and  cheaper  motor  fuel  than  we  are  obtain- 
ing today.  As  a  support  for  this  belief  we  have  the  fact  that  artificial 
motor  fuel  is  already  being  produced  on  a  considerable  scale. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  remember  the  industrial  unrest  during  the  spring 
of  1925  due  to  a  shipment  of  wood  alcohol  which  came  to  New  York 
City  from  Germany.  No  exceptional  notice  of  the  transaction  was 
taken  until  it  was  learned  that  the  product  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  an  appreciably  lower  price  than  was  current  at  that  time 
and  the  report  was  rumored  that  it  was  manufactured  by  synthetic 
methods,  that  is,  made  from  its  elements  by  an  artificial  process  rather 
than  by  depending  on  natural  processes,  something  unheard  of  up  to 
that  time.  A  flood  of  methanol  was  expected  to  supplant  gasoline  and 
motor  fuel  and  commercial  solvent  interests  seemed  to  be  facing  disaster. 
But  no  such  consequences  followed,  and  synthetic  wood  alcohol  was 
soon  dropped  from  the  public  mind.  The  result  was  taken  by  many 
to  indicate  that  the  process  by  which  it  was  prepared  was  a  failure  and 
such  artificial  products  could  not  be  economically  produced.  This  con- 
clusion is  far  from  the  correct  one,  for  the  process  is  still  in  use  and 
great  quantities  of  methanol  are  being  produced  by  it.  The  real  result 
was  that  American  producers  of  methanol  were  forced  to  lower  their 
prices  to  the  point  where  synthetic  methanol  could  not  compete  with  it. 
The  possibility  of  its  supplanting  gasoline  was  offset  by  two  great  factors, 
one  that  gasoline  is  quite  plentiful  and  can  be  produced  more  cheaply 
than  wood  alcohol,  the  other  that  gasoline  is  superior  as  a  motor  fuel. 

The  shipment  in  question  was  from  the  gigantic  German  concern, 
Badische  Analin  and  Soda  Fabrik,  or  more  commonly  known  as  the 
German  Dye  Trust.  This  organization  is  producing  not  only  synthetic 
wood  alcohol,  but  synthetic  ammonia  and  is  in  the  present  year  supply- 
ing twenty  per  cent  of  the  German  gasoline  consumption  with  synthetic 
motor  fuel.  To  do  this  they  employ  a  process  known  as  Berginization, 
which  is  named  for  Bergius,  the  chemist  and  engineer  who  developed  the 
method.  Lignite,  or  brown  coal,  which  is  relatively  poor  as  fuel,  is 
placed  in  great  steel  reactors  and  treated  with  hydrogen  under  a  pressure 
of  about  3,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  temperature  of  450 
degrees  Centigrade.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes'  contact  time,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  coal  will  be  transformed  to  oil,  of  which  a 
large  portion  is  gasoline.     This  is  so  much  more  promising  than  the 
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wood  alcohol  process  for  producing  motor  fuel  that  it  has  practically 
overshadowed  it  in  that  field. 

The  growing  importance  of  Berginization  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  summer  of  1927  an  agreement  was  made  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  with  the  German  Dye  Trust  by  which  the  former 
was  given  the  patent  rights  for  manufacturing  such  motor  fuels  in 
this  country.  One  may  justly  ask  why  we  do  not  have  synthetic  gaso- 
line on  sale  in  America  at  present.  The  answer  may  be  found  by  com- 
paring gasoline  prices  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  Berginization 
process,  being  a  recent  development,  cannot  yet  compete  with  prices 
here,  but  it  can  easily  compete  with  European  prices  which  are  about 
twice  as  great  as  those  in  America.  Now,  we  may  well  expect  its 
products  to  appear  on  our  market  when  it  becomes  developed  to  the 
point  where  the  price  can  be  lowered  to  meet  that  of  petroleum  products, 
or  when  petroleum  becomes  scarce  and  its  price  advances.  At  its  present 
stage  it  fixes  the  highest  price  of  gasoline  at  about  forty  cents  per  gallon, 
and  this  maximum  limit  will  be  constantly  lowered.  Some  optimistic 
parties  have  predicted  motor  fuel  at  ten  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  not 
altogether  impossible;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  will  require  years  of  work 
to  bring  about  this  Utopian  condition. 

The  motor  fuel  produced  by  Berginization  is  a  very  high-powered 
product  having  the  characteristics  of  "No-knock"  and  similar  gasolines. 
It  adapts  itself  readily  to  use  in  the  present-day  type  of  motor  without 
changes  in  design  or  practice.  Thus  it  becomes  the  ideal  substitute  for 
gasoline,  and  has  consequently  met  with  popular  favor  where  placed  on 
the  market.  Hence  we  need  have  little  fear  that  autonaobiles  and  aero- 
planes must  needs  be  discarded  due  to  a  lack  of  fuel;  for  science,  engi- 
neering and  industry  are  standing  ready  to  supply  the  need. 

This  readiness  is  the  result  of  years  of  research,  of  planning,  of  acting, 
of  working  in  production  and  development.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
task  or  a  short  one,  but  has  required  the  continuous  support  of  those 
who  were  interested.  We  see  here  then  an  example  of  the  fruits  of  per- 
sistent labor  and  proper  support.  But  many  more  workers  will  be  needed 
to  fill  the  ranks  when  the  problem  begins  to  materialize,  and  there  will 
be  other  supplies  of  nature  which  will  be  exhausted.  The  field  is  one 
which  has  hardly  been  discovered,   and  is   by  no  means  overworked. 

The  college  whose  alumni  produce  this  publication  has  a  department 
of  science  which,  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  those  who  were  interested 
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in  its  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  students,  is  giving  training  of  a 
quality  on  a  par  with  any  institution  in  the  country.  May  these  lines 
be  an  incentive  for  support  of  those  who  labor  at  this  task  so  that 
progress  may  continue,  students  may  be  given  a  broader  scope  of  train- 
ELON  i^g^  gnd  Elon-trained  men  and  women  may  do  their  share  in  supplying 
ALUMNI      ^\^Q  needs  of  fellowmen  when  the  tank  goes  dry. 
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Intet'Church  Co-operation  in 
Religious  Education 

By  H.  Shelton  Smith,  '17,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

QFTER  three  hundred  years  of  independent  action,  the  churches  of 
Protestantism  are  beginning  to  rethink  their  relationships  toward 
each  other  in  the  hght  of  their  common  Master  and  of  their  unfinished 
task.  They  are  now  seriously  attempting  to  assess  the  cost  of  laying 
primary  stress  upon  the  things  which  divide  them  and  of  neglecting 
those  things  which  unite  them. 

THE  MOTIVE  OF  CO-OPERATION 

Lying  back  of  this  converging  movement  in  Protestanism  are  three 
basic  and  imperative  motives.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  among  the  churches  that  they  hold  more  in  common  than 
in  distinction.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  reasons  for  separation  in 
earlier  days,  those  reasons  scarcely  obtain  today.  The  many  inter- 
church  conferences  and  activities  in  which  leaders  of  all  communions 
are  now  participating  reveal  a  growing  appreciation  of  our  mutual 
interests.  Those  leaders  who  are  set  to  promote  denominational  enter- 
prises are  less  and  less  able  to  make  an  effective  appeal  by  stressing  the 
"peculiar"  virtues  of  their  particular  communions. 

A  further  motive  underlying  the  cooperative  trend  among  the 
churches  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  major  problems  of  society 
do  not  divide  themselves  along  denominational  lines  and  therefore  can- 
not be  successfully  dealt  with  exclusively  through  denominational 
channels.  Child  labor  is  not  a  denominational  problem;  it  is  a  national 
problem.  War  is  not  a  denominational  problem;  it  is  an  international 
problem.  Any  movement  for  moral  and  social  reconstruction  is  doomed 
to  uncertain  outcome  unless  it  can  enlist  the  united  effort  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  churches  of  the  community. 
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A  third  reason  for  cooperative  effort  is  the  fact  that  childhood  and 
youth  cannot  be  reached  as  a  whole  nor  can  their  needs  be  met  in  equal 
degree  unless  the  churches  work  together  in  such  fashion  as  to  make 
the  resources  of  each  available  to  all.  A  thoughtful  director  of  religious 
education  framed  his  conclusion  thus:  "I  have  long  ago  realized  that 
I  cannot  lift  the  religious  life  of  my  church  school  higher  than  that 
of  the  community  as  a  whole."  It  is  cause  for  serious  reflection  if  it  be 
true,  as  it  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that  fifty  per  cent  of  American 
childhood  and  youth  are  not  being  reached  by  any  form  of  religious 
instruction. 

A  recent  survey  of  140  villages  disclosed  the  fact  that  each  village 
maintained  on  the  average  5.6  churches.  Three-fifths  of  the  churches 
had  a  membership  of  less  than  100,  and  one-half  of  the  buildings  were 
one-room  structures.  Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  villages  had  in  them 
one  or  more  churches  receiving  home  mission  aid,  the  average  grant 
being  $3  50.00.  One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  surveyors  is:  "Were  it 
not  for  the  influx  of  retiring  farmers  into  the  village,  and  for  their 
membership  in  its  churches,  actuarial  statistics  would  indicate  that  a 
majority  of  village  churches  are  doomed  to  extinction  within  another 
decade." 

Results  for  religious  education  in  these  communities  included  poor 
housing  and  equipment,  mediocre  leadership,  inadequate  financing, 
ungraded  program,  and  practically  no  educational  supervision.  More- 
over, the  attempt  to  operate  five  or  more  church  schools  resulted  in 
duplication  of  effort,  competition  in  program,  and  the  use  of  leadership 
entirely  unequipped  for  efficient  service.  Furthermore,  if  a  church 
school  specialist  came  into  one  of  these  communities,  except  as  he  came 
under  the  auspices  of  interdenominational  agencies,  he  limited  his  service 
to  those  of  his  own  church  affiliation. 


THE  FOUNDATION   OF  CO-OPERATION 

Situations  of  the  above  character  make  clear  the  necessity  for  some 
form  of  inter-church  program.  As  this  process  of  cooperation  goes 
forward  it  is  essential  that  sound  principles  shall  guide  the  movement. 
Most  communities  that  have  developed  permanent  agencies  of  inter- 
church  service  have  found  that  there  are  at  least  two  fundamental 
principles  of  cooperation.  For  one  thing,  they  have  discovered  that  the 
basis  of  cooperation  among  the  churches  is  a  unity  of  spiritual  purpose 
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rather  than  uniformity  of  behef,  of  poHty,  or  of  religious  expression. 
Movements  of  history  that  have  sought  to  effect  unity  of  effort  through 
uniformity  of  theological  doctrine  or  of  ecclesiastical  organization  have 
usually  ended  in  the  renewed  consciousness  of  insoluble  difficulties.  As 
a  case  in  point,  analyze  the  reports  and  findings  of  the  Lausanne  Con- 
ference. On  the  other  hand,  those  efforts  to  get  together  in  terms  of 
life  purpose  and  of  challenging  enterprises  have  almost  without  exception 
left  the  participants  with  a  deepened  sense  of  their  oneness  of  fellow- 
ship in  Christ.  As  an  illustration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recent 
International  Missionary  Conference  held  at  Jerusalem. 

Those  who  would  force  members  of  all  communions,  or  even  mem- 
bers of  a  single  communion,  to  think  alike  on  matters  of  religious 
experience,  are  not  only  attempting  the  impossible  but  are  unwittingly 
limiting  the  richness  of  spiritual  truth  itself.  Individual  differences  are 
embedded  deep  in  human  nature.  In  all  other  realms  of  human  experi- 
ence it  is  taken  for  granted  that  individuals  will  think,  will  feel,  and 
v.qll  act  each  in  accord  with  his  own  capacity  and  outlook  on  life.  The 
experience  of  religion,  too,  must  be  allowed  similar  diversity.  In  bring- 
ing churches  together  for  community  effort  this  variety  in  religious 
background  must  be  recognized.  Cooperative  activities  must  achieve 
a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  midst  of  diversity  of  thought  life  and  of 
religious  practice.  This  unity  of  spiritual  purpose  can  be  best  brought 
about,  not  by  reducing  faith  and  religious  conduct  to  uniform  expres- 
sion, which  would  inevitably  lead  to  compromises  and  to  more  or  less 
insincerity,  but  by  lifting  all  activities  and  experiences  to  the  plane  of 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

Another  foundational  principle  of  cooperation  is  that  each  partici- 
pating denomination  should  commit  itself  to  the  inter-church  project 
in  the  spirit  of  mutual  good  will — the  spirit  of  each  for  all  and  all  for 
each.  A  certain  denominational  group,  when  invited  to  share  in  a  state 
council  of  religious  education,  replied:  "Why  should  we  go  into  the 
council?  What  will  we  get  out  of  it?"  This  communion,  it  is  true, 
was  strong  and  felt  that  it  had  no  need  of  the  backing  of  other  groups 
in  order  to  reach  its  own  constituency.  It  took  no  account  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  its  own  constituency  did  not  compose  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  nor  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  denominations  were 
unable  to  bring  a  modern  program  of  religious  education  to  their  people 
except  through  inter-church  activities. 
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THE   TECHNIC    OF   CO-OPERATION 

Although  an  increasing  number  of  leaders  concur  in  the  desirability 
of  cooperation,  most  of  them  feel  that  we  still  have  the  problem  of 
working  out  a  satisfactory  technic  of  cooperation.  Churches  that  have 
gone  their  own  independent  way  for  centuries  do  not  easily  readjust 
themselves  to  new  situations.  Those  who  would  secure  the  best  results 
should  proceed  carefully  and  in  recognition  of  two  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  cooperation  is  a  process  of  growth  and  development. 
Any  attempt  to  argue  recalcitrant  groups  into  cooperative  projects 
usually  ends  in  not  only  immediate  failure,  but  with  an  emotional  com- 
plex that  it  will  take  years  to  overcome.  The  principle  of  religious 
freedom  is  basic  in  the  genius  of  Protestantism,  and  this  principle  must 
be  respected  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  given 
religious  group  will  go  into  cooperative  enterprises.  Some  communities 
are  ripe  for  cooperative  effort  now;  others  are  not,  and  their  wishes 
must  be  respected.  On  the  other  hand,  those  communities  which  are 
ready  for  cooperation  should  be  encouraged  to  federate  their  religious 
groups  in  such  enterprises  as  may  be  found  desirable. 

Another  lesson  of  experience  is  that  cooperation  should  begin  at 
those  points  where  the  churches  can  most  agree  to  work  easily  together. 
While  great  progress  is  being  achieved  in  the  ability  to  undertake  com- 
mon enterprises,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  there  are  certain  activities  in  which 
cooperation  cannot  be  successfully  undertaken  at  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  already  more  fields  in  which  cooperation  is  possible 
than  we  as  Protestants  are  taking  advantage  of.  Let  every  community, 
therefore,  work  out  its  own  welfare  in  terms  of  its  special  problems 
and  conditions.  In  some  communities  week  day  schools  of  religion  may 
be  launched.  In  other  communities  we  are  ready,  cooperatively,  for 
only  an  institute,  a  children's  week  celebration,  a  father  and  son  feature, 
or  the  like.  If  these  projects  can  be  carried  out  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  harmony  and  success  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  much  more 
comprehensive  enterprises  will  be  undertaken  cooperatively.  In  this 
way  Protestantism  will  learn  to  work  as  a  unit  in  carrying  forward 
some  of  the  major  activities  of  religious  education. 
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The  True  Alumni  Spirit 

Br  J.  E.  McCauley,  '21,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.D. 

ONE  of  the  age-old  responsibilities  of  institutions  has  been  to  try 
to  instill  its  real  spirit  into  its  children.  The  Chinese,  whose  civi- 
lization is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  have  been  successful  in  inculcating 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  youth  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  parents. 
As  a  result  of  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit  for  more  than  five  thousand 
years,  China  still  holds  first  place  in  the  strength  of  home  ties  and  honor 
to  parents.  Thus,  the  spirit  of  the  first  of  all  institutions  still  survives. 
The  Hebrews  sought  to  build  up  a  similar  respect  for  the  same  institu- 
tion. The  first  commandment  regarding  duty  to  mankind,  "Honor  thy 
father  and  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  is  that  demanding  honor  to  parents  and 
respect  for  the  institutions  of  the  home.  Probably  the  reason  for  these 
attempts  to  teach  such  principles  is  that  these  ancient  peoples  had  a 
foresight  into  the  things  that  make  an  institution  live ;  namely,  a  sacrifice 
of  the  parents  for  the  good  of  the  child.  For  there  never  was  a  real 
home  in  China,  among  the  Hebrews,  or  in  any  other  nation,  but  that 
the  parents  exercised  the  true  spirit  of  giving  of  their  best  for  the  good 
of  the  child.  But  the  home  is  not  a  home  if  the  parents  do  all  the 
sacrificing.  That  which  makes  the  home  real  and  exemplifies  the  spirit 
that  counts  for  most,  is  the  education  of  the  child  to  share  in  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  to  help  bear  the  burdens  of  the  home.  This  is  what 
makes  the  institutions  of  the  world.  That  institution  which  will  con- 
tinue to  live  and  grow  is  the  one  which  has  given  to  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters the  spirit  that  will  cause  them  to  honor  her  b}^  giving  of  their  best. 
Until  the  alumni  of  any  institution  reach  the  place  where  they  will 
share  in  her  whole  program  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  true  spirit  is 
not  manifested. 

The  true  alumni  spirit  is  shown  by  those  children  who  do  their  best 
for  their  Alma  Mater.     It  costs  an  institution  far  more  in  dollars  and 
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cents  to  care  for  its  students  than  it  receives  for  such  care.  The  only 
true  spirit,  then,  is  that  one  which  tries  to  keep  the  ideals  of  the  insti- 
tution alive  and  growing.  In  this  way  an  individual  can  show  his  or  her 
appreciation  and  make  the  institution  proud  of  such  sons  and  daughters. 
But  there  will  still  be  ideal,  traits  of  character,  and  inspiration  that  the 
institution  has  inculcated  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  sons  and 
daughters  that  can  be  paid  for  only  by  giving  of  the  very  best  of  life 
to  help  perpetuate  the  truth.  The  child  who  tries  to  get  everything 
for  self  in  the  home  and  thinks  only  of  what  the  home  has  to  give  him 
after  he  leaves,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  home.  So  is  the  individual  who  thinks 
and  acts  in  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  his  institution.  Yet,  we 
have  a  large  number  of  students  of  this  kind  in  every  institution  each 
year.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  various  institutions  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  four  groups.  Tv/o  of  these  may  be  treated  briefly.  They 
do  not  show  the  true  alumni  spirit.  The  other  two  would  of  necessity 
have  to  be  given  more  space.  It  is  they  who  keep  the  true  spirit  alive 
and  help  our  institutions  to  forge  ahead. 

The  two  unsuccessful  groups  are:  first,  those  who  do  not  make  a 
success  at  anything;  second,  those  who  succeed  in  a  material  way  but 
keep  all  for  themselves.  These  groups  are  a  discredit  to  the  institution 
to  which  they  have  once  belonged  and  will  not  be  heard  of  long  after 
death,  because  they  have  failed  to  engage  in  the  thing  that  is  immortal; 
namely,  service.  It  is  service  to  mankind  that  has  immortalized  every 
individual  and  every  institution.  So  it  is  the  service-rendering  group 
that  exemplifies  the  true  alumni  spirit. 

The  two  remaining  groups  of  sons  and  daughters  of  the  institutions 
are  those  who  render  two  distinct  types  of  service.  One  group  enters 
the  business  world  and  makes  a  financial  success.  The  other  enters  the 
professional  world  with  no  expectation  of  gaining  very  much  more  than 
a  living.  The  former  upholds  the  high  ideals  of  thrift,  generosity,  and 
liberal  giving  of  material  substance,  thereby  rendering  a  service  without 
which  no  institution  can  live  and  grow.  The  latter  enters  the  profes- 
sional world  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  high  ideals  of  rendering  service 
to  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  needs  of  their  fellows.  Both  of 
these  groups  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  institution  to  which  they  belong, 
because  the  service  they  are  rendering  causes  others  to  want  to  be  under 
the  influence  that  has  helped  to  make  such  noble  men  and  women.     For 
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it  is  to  be  remembered  that  wherever  service  is  rendered,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  immortahze  the  institution  to  which  one  belongs. 

The  true  alumni  spirit  will  not  be  exemplified  by  the  amount  o£ 
money  its  members  accumulate  or  the  high  oflfices  they  fill.  They  will 
be  remembered  by  the  amount  of  service  rendered  with  their  means  or 
their  ability  in  office.  I  dare  say  that  there  are  only  a  few  college  gradu- 
ates in  the  south  who  know  that  George  Peabody  was  the  prince  of 
merchants  of  his  day;  but  practically  all  know  of  the  service  he  rendered 
to  our  beloved  Southland  by  giving  of  his  means  to  establish  a  school  for 
teachers  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  take 
great  donations  to  render  service  of  the  highest  type  and  to  become  one 
among  the  famous  characters  of  the  world.  Samuel  J.  Mills  attended 
Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  from  1806  to  1810.  So  far  as  the 
records  show,  he  never  gave  a  penny  to  the  institution.  He  was  not 
financially  able  to  do  so.  But  the  institution  is  glad  to  claim  him  as 
one  of  her  sons  because  of  the  service  he  rendered  by  organizing  the 
first  American  Missionary  Society,  by  going  as  a  missionary  to  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  organizing  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and,  finally,  by  going  to  Africa  to  select  a  site  for  a  missionary 
enterprise  for  the  black  men.  It  was  after  he  had  finished  this  task 
and  started  back  home  that  he  died  on  board  ship  and  was  buried  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  He,  too,  is  honored  by  the  institutions  of  our 
land  because  of  the  immortal  service  that  he  rendered;  and  his  name  is 
known  in  practically  every  missionary  society.  In  every  outstanding 
period  in  the  world's  history  there  are  found  some  names  that  will  con- 
tinue to  live.  They  are  of  those  who  gave  of  their  best,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  great  the  gift  might  be.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge 
one  is  able  to  gain  or  the  wealth  one  can  hoard  that  shows  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  an  institution.  One  may  accomplish  one  or  both  of  these  and 
yet  pass  into  oblivion  in  a  short  time. 

If  we  go  back  and  study  the  great  periods  of  history,  we  can  easily 
see  that  it  is  the  person  who  serves  most  that  is  remembered  longest.  For 
instance,  who  was  the  richest  man  in  Greece  at  the  time  Homer  wrote 
his  Iliad?  Who  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  Germany,  or  what  man  had 
the  greatest  store  of  knowledge,  at  the  time  Martin  Luther  nailed  his 
Ninety-Five  Theses  to  the  door  in  Wittenburg?  Who  was  the  richest 
or  wisest  man  in  England  at  the  time  John  Wesley  was  impregnating 
the  established  church  with  a  spiritual  dynamic?     Let  us  consider  our 
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own  era  within  the  last  score  of  years.  Few,  if  any,  can  answer  the 
question  as  to  who  was  the  richest  man  or  the  one  who  was  reputed  to 
possess  the  greatest  store  of  knowledge  during  the  world  war.  But  the 
high  school  boys  and  girls  know  at  once  the  names  of  Lloyd  George, 
Marshal  Foch,  General  Pershing,  John  R.  Mott,  Robert  E.  Speer,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  These  men  are,  and  will  be,  remembered  because 
they  served.  They  served  in  a  large  capacity  because  they  were  capable 
of  doing  so.  But,  be  it  remembered  that  they  served  in  a  small  capacity 
first.  The  same  principles  hold  good  in  representing  the  true  alumni 
spirit. 

We  must  remember  that  our  Alma  Mater  served  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  a  small  way  at  first.  It  had  to  do  so  because  it  was  not  prepared 
to  serve  in  a  large  way.  Now  that  she  has  grown  and  is  rendering  a 
large  service  each  year,  we  must  follow  her  example  and  enlarge  our 
service  to  her.  Whether  our  contribution  be  large  or  small,  we  show 
the  true  alumni  spirit  by  doing  our  best  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances. 
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An  Old  Subject  Revived 

By  Robert  A.  Davis,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

^rilTH  the  development  of  new  measuring  instruments  in  the  field 
VX/  of  education  and  psychology,  a  new  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
many  problems  which  have  been  considered  solved  and  beyond  question. 
Some  of  these  problems  have  been  literally  "dug  up"  and  stated  in  dif- 
ferent ways  under  new  nomenclature;  others  have  been  seriously 
questioned  with  the  aid  of  the  more  delicate  and  refined  measuring 
instruments;  and  the  critical  eye  of  the  scientist  has  observed  all  with 
meticulous  scrutiny.  The  question  of  the  relative  influences  of  heredity 
and  environment  has  not  escaped  the  study  of  those  who  are  today 
reshaping  and  revamping  our  educational  procedures.  Probably  no 
question  has  been  as  much  discussed  in  educational  and  psychological 
literature.     Certainly  no  problem  has  been  so  difficult  to  settle. 

Today  finds  educators  and  laity  alike  confronting  two  possibly 
erroneous  schools  of  thought.  These  two  schools  may  for  practical 
purposes  be  labeled  the  hereditarians  and  the  behaviorists,  or  sometimes 
stated  in  another  way — the  nativist  and  the  environmentalist.  The 
former  school  has  based  its  conclusions  either  largely  on  the  heredity 
studies  made  by  Galton,  Pearson,  Woods  and  others,  or  by  sheer  igno- 
rance on  the  interpretation  of  the  American  constitution,  "All  men 
are  born  free  and  equal."  The  studies  of  the  old  type  dealt  with  the 
transmission  of  physical,  mental,  moral  and  social  traits  according  to  one 
of  two  methods — those  dealing  with  several  generations,  and  those  deal- 
ing with  only  one  generation.  Whatever  could  not  be  explained  by  the 
forces  of  environment  was  attributed  to  those  of  heredity.  The  general 
and  almost  universal  opinion  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Galton  to 
Thorndike's  famous  study  of  the  mental  similarities  of  twins  has  been 
that  heredity  and  not  environment  was  the  controlling  factor  in  an 
individual's  success.  The  studies  of  the  pair,  and  even  the  more  recent 
ones,  have  dealt  with  relatively  select  groups  of  the  social  population — 
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either  those  groups  representing  the  highest  types  of  the  professional  and 
social  population,  or  those  of  the  lowest.  The  former  are  exemplified 
by  the  study  of  social  and  moral  heredity  of  famous  families  in  England 
made  by  Woods,  or  by  a  study  of  those  on  the  lower  end  of  the  social 
scale  such  as  the  Kallikak  and  Juke  families.  These  studies  have  confirmed 
and  illustrated  in  a  striking,  convincing  way  the  Mendelian  principles 
of  biological  heredity. 

The  construction  of  intelligence  and  educational  tests  and  their 
widespread  application  to  the  problems  of  heredity  and  environment 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  augmented  and  supplemented  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  findings  of  the  hereditary  pioneers.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  limitations  and  weakness  of  the  testing  movement,  these 
tests  furnish  a  fairly  accurate  and  objective  basis  for  scientific  measure- 
ment and  they  have  aided  in  the  development  of  the  concept  of  individual 
differences.  The  studies  of  heredity  which  have  been  made  with  the  use 
of  intelligence  and  educational  tests  have  dealt  with  one  generation  and 
the  results  derived  from  the  correlation  method.  The  intelligence  test 
has  been  used  most  frequently  for  the  determination  of  hereditary  influ- 
ences— the  educational  test  for  environmental.  Institutional  children 
have  constituted  the  subjects  for  experimental  purposes — the  public 
school  children  for  control.  The  methods  of  procedure  generally 
employed  are  ( 1 )  to  hold  environment  constant  and  vary  heredity,  or 
(2)  to  hold  heredity  constant  and  vary  environment.  An  institution 
such  as  an  orphanage  may  be  said  to  represent  an  environment  which 
is  relatively  constant  in  so  far  as  the  nurture  and  training  of  the  inmates 
are  concerned.  The  public  school  group  may  on  the  contrary  be  said 
to  be  relatively  less  constant  in  so  far  as  the  environment  is  concerned. 
We  ma}^  then  for  purposes  of  illustration  ascertain  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship existing  between  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  been  reared  for  an 
appreciable  length  of  time  in  institutions,  as  compared  with  the  relation- 
ship of  those  brothers  and  sisters  whose  environment  has  been  less  con- 
trolled represented  by  public  school  children.  We  may  further  compare 
the  relationship  of  unrelated  children  who  have  been  reared  in  common 
environment,  such  as  that  provided  by,  say,  orphanage  institutions,  with 
unrelated  children  whose  environments  have  been  less  controlled.  Inves- 
tigations of  such  nature  indicate  that  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  been 
reared  together  for  considerable  lengths  of  time  do  not  show  much,  if 
any,  closer  relationship  than  those  who  have  been  reared  apart.     The 
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degree  of  relationship  between  brothers  and  sisters,  whether  orphanage 
or  pubhc  school,  as  expressed  by  numerical  correlation,  is  about  .  5 ;  that 
of  twins  of  either  group  about  .7;  and  that  of  unrelated  children  around 
zero.  When  it  is  considered  that  zero  represents  no  relationship  what- 
ever, and  1.00  represents  perfect  correspondence,  the  above  facts  take 
on  meaning. 

One  fact  stands  out  from  the  investigations  dealing  with  the  mental 
similarities  of  related  children — heredity  unlike  what  we  have  usually 
thought  is  not  a  constant  and  invariable  factor,  but  an  extremely  variable 
one.  Unrelated  children  show  correlation  of  zero;  brothers  and  sisters 
about  .50;  and  twins,  .75.  A  part  of  this  condition  can  be  explained 
by  the  work  of  Galton,  who  has  found  that  there  are  two  opposing 
tendencies  in  individuals:  one  to  deviate  from  the  average  or  central 
tendency  of  the  race;  the  other  to  regress  toward  the  central  tendency, 
the  combination  of  the  two  resulting  in  a  compromise.  In  a  family  of 
infinite  size,  the  relationship  would,  in  the  case  of  unrelated  children, 
center  around  zero.  The  studies  made  with  intelligence  and  educational 
tests  may  be  said  to  have  furnished  a  more  reliable  method  for  studying 
heredity  but  have  not  appreciably  modified  the  conclusions  of  a  century 
ago.  They  have  only  demonstrated  the  variability  of  heredity  and 
opened  new  fields  for  further  investigation. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  the  convictions  of  the  hereditarians  are 
the  environmentalists.  This  school,  which  was  initiated  about  ten  years 
ago  by  John  B.  Watson,  is  steadily  growing  and  bids  fair  to  swing  the 
pendulum  of  thought  in  an  equally  radical  direction.  It  discounts  and 
discredits  the  instinct  theory;  unduly  emphasizes  environmental  influ- 
ences; but  places  psychology  on  an  objective  basis.  Since  it  stresses  the 
environmental  point  of  view,  it  has  as  well  pessimistic  bearings.  It  is 
optimistic  in  that  success  is  determined  largely  b}'^  the  improvement  of 
environment;  pessimistic  in  that  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  life 
are  the  most  important  for  the  development  of  habits,  skills,  and  atti- 
tudes. The  teacher,  parent,  and  all  others  who  guide  the  destiny  of 
youth,  have  a  supreme  responsibility — one  characterized  by  doubt,  fears, 
and  ignorance.  The  individual  comes  into  the  world  with  a  number  of 
reflexes,  and  builds  up  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  a  more  complicated 
and  complex  system.  Learning  begins  immediately  upon  birth,  and  the 
individual  early  becomes  conditioned  in  all  his  reactions.  He  is  affable 
or  formidable  in  his  disposition  according  to  the  stimuli  to  which  he  has 
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been  subjected.  His  fears,  likes,  and  dislikes,  repressions  and  obsessions 
are  likewise  influenced.  Thus  the  individual  may  be  moulded  into  any 
sort  of  social  or  educational  pattern  largely  by  the  forces  of  environment. 
This  view  carried  to  the  extreme  would  deny  the  law  of  individual  dif- 
ferences, discount  differences  in  the  susceptibility  of  nervous  systems  to 
respond;  and  repudiate  the  fundamental  laws  of  learning  in  general. 
That  this  school  of  thought  has  a  great  deal  of  weight,  no  one  would 
deny.  Most  of  us  upon  careful  reflection  can  trace  many  of  our  traits 
of  character,  intellect  and  emotion  to  the  influences  of  our  environment. 
Many  of  our  predilections,  superstitions,  and  opinions  may  be  directly 
traced  to  definite  associations.  For  instance,  to  be  honest  with  ourselves, 
we  have  always  liked  or  disliked  teachers — not  courses.  Patriotism, 
loyalty,  and  devotion  are  likewise  the  by-products  of  associations. 

The  application  of  the  two  schools  of  thought  to  education  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Who  is  willing,  for  example,  to  take  the 
extreme  position  of  the  hereditarian  and  say  that  an  individual  is  what 
he  is,  and  that  education  can  give  us  only  a  few  facts  and  skills?  Carried 
far  enough,  this  school  of  thought  would  leave  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals entirely  to  the  lot  of  fate.  It  overlooks  the  important  traits  of 
industry,  inspiration,  and  worthy  ambition.  The  individual  child  is 
born  with  certain  limitations  and  possibilities,  and  we  as  teachers  must 
recognize  the  status  of  the  child  and  feed  him  on  that  educational  food 
of  which  he  is  himself  willing  to  partake.  If  we  do  not  accept  this 
conception,  shall  we  turn  to  the  extreme  environmentalists?  The 
tabula  rasa  theory  in  psychology  was  discarded  long  ago.  Does  the  indi- 
vidual being  represent  a  conglomerate  mass  of  protoplasmic  tissue,  which 
can  be  moulded  as  if  it  were  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor?  The 
extreme  position  of  the  environmentalist  would  make  education  deter- 
ministic. By  providing  teachers  and  parents  with  the  necessary  tech- 
niques and  machinery  of  education,  it  would  expect  us  to  transmit  to 
the  coming  generations  a  universal  set  of  conformities  for  each  existing 
social  order.  As  one  writer  has  aptly  said,  "If  nativism  in  education 
discourages  the  teacher,  environmentalism  may  well  dismay  him." 

As  in  the  case  of  most  mooted  questions,  a  compromise  is  always 
welcomed.  We  are  forced  to  admit  that  education  may  affect  human 
nature  within  limits.  We  must  admit  that  our  responses  ma)^  be  condi- 
tioned, that  our  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals  as  well  are  profoundly 
affected,  and  yet  insist  that  nature  has  certain  limitations  and  directions, 
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and  that  the  final  iufcgratfi  of  the  individual  cannot  be  viewed  as  the 
conditioning  of  responses  at  all.     Let  us  reject  on  the  one  hand  the  idea 
that  individuality  is  fixed  at  birth,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  fully 
determined  by  education.     It  is  in  the  power  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
present  materials,  methods  and  techniques  which  shall  aid  the  individual         elon 
in  making  himself.     We  assume  neither  the  power  to  wholly  determine       alumni 
his  success,  nor  do  we  grant  to  heredity  the  irrevocable  power  to  make        voice 
him  what  he  is.  ^^.^ 
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In  Alma  Mater's  Arms 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Boone,  '94 

President  General  Alumni  Association 

Delivered   at   Annual   Banquet,    1928 

^T  I'UST  one  year  ago  I  was  named  your  President.  The  act  conferred 
V^  upon  me  your  greatest  honor.  The  Book  of  books  teaches  us  that 
he  is  greatest  who  is  the  servant  of  all.  It  has  given  me  a  keen  sense  of 
pleasure  to  endeavor  to  serve  you. 

My  sense  reacts  severely,  however,  when  the  horizon  of  opportunity 
widens  and  the  field  of  endeavor  shows  ripe  unto  the  harvest;  for  we, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  Alma  Mater,  have  been  full  of  lethargy, 
non-responsive  and  mildly  indifferent.  You  remember  that  when  Moses 
was  in  the  Mount  forty  days,  busy  with  the  Lord,  the  Children  of  Israel, 
having  nothing  to  do,  teased  Aaron  into  making  a  calf  to  worship.  So 
with  the  Alumni,  drifting  along  with  no  specific  objective,  we  have 
been  bowing  to  various  interests,  dissatisfied,  looking  for  new  calves, 
divided,  in  opinions,  loyalty,  conviction,  and  endeavor. 

But  from  this  day  on,  we  hope  to  see  an  united  organization,  furious 
and  self-condemned,  arise  and  cast  the  stones  upon  which  is  written 
the  history  of  inactivity  down  to  destruction,  and  march  up  to  Alma 
Mater  to  throw  into  her  lap  new  vows  of  devotion  and  acts  of  service. 

What  we  have  said  is  not  to  accuse  but  to  lead  in  confession,  for 
confession  is  the  only  open  door  to  true  happiness. 

Now  since  our  confession,  Mr.  President,  we  are  happy  and  can 
enjoy  the  bountiful  welcome  it  is  Alma  Mater's  privilege,  through  you, 
to  give. 

In  response  to  the  pleasing  words  of  welcome  and  in  recognition  of 
an  ever-pervading  spirit  of  fellowship  that  fills  the  hill  as  does  the  air, 
we  shall  express  to  you  our  intense  pleasure  at  being  home  again. 
Through  these  noble  sons  and  daughters,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  express 
to  you  and  our  toastmaster  in  accented  words  and  rhetorical  phrases 
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happily  tuned  to  eloquence  and  bursting  with  oratory,  our  affected 
emotions  and  our  hearts'  deHght. 

Now,  my  fellows,  I  beseech  you  be  not  dismayed  when  you  are 
called  by  Mr.  Toastmaster  to  speak.  Have  no  distrust  as  do  the  common 
people,  lest  they  be  tricked  by  lawyers.  If  such  a  feeling  should  possess 
)'ou,  be  assured  that  the  doctors  here  will  administer  the  antidote  neces- 
sary to  save  you  from  the  death  of  failure,  and  with  a  reinforced  minis- 
terial faith  holding  you  up,  you  cannot  fail. 

Therefore,  launch  out  and  fling  your  dazzling  diamonds  of  intel- 
lectual thought,  wit,  and  humor,  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Demosthenes, 
a  Calhoun,  a  Clio,  or  a  Philologian.  Thus  done,  old  Alma  Mater  will 
feel  the  thrill  again  of  her  younger  days,  when  in  great  travail  she 
brought  forth  such  illustrious  sons  and  daughters. 

While  Alma  Mater  was  not  so  prolific  with  her  first  sire,  or  with 
her  second,  or  with  her  third,  as  she  has  been  in  the  loving  embrace  of 
her  fourth,  yet  we  older  sons  and  daughters  vie  with  the  young  in  love 
and  devotion  to  her  and  we  feel  honored  to  manifest  respect  for  our 
stepsire. 

Did  I  say  love?  Love  and  devotion?  Something  tells  me  that  oratory 
dies  with  the  effort,  the  painter's  colors  fade  and  the  canvas  rots;  marble 
is  dragged  from  its  place  and  broken,  but  love  is  reproduced  and  lodges 
its  appeal  with  posterity. 

Loyalty  is  the  offspring  of  love,  the  result  of  devotion.  It  supplies 
power,  poise,  purpose,  ballast.  It  means  fixity  of  purpose  and  definite 
direction.    A  vacillating  mind  is  a  sick  mind  and  needs  a  hospital. 

We  sometimes  seek  the  line  of  least  resistance,  like  the  fellow  in  the 
meadow  who  sat  down  and  waited  for  the  cow  to  back  up  to  be  milked, 
instead  of  going  after  her. 

I  studied  civics  in  this  institution.  It  was  later  that  I  learned  from  a 
schoolgirl's  composition  the  correct  definition  of  a  good  citizen.  She 
said:  "A  good  citizen  is  a  man  who  works  and  earns  a  living  for  his 
family.  He  pays  his  taxes  cheerfully  and  promptly.  He  must  study 
the  laws  of  his  country  and  seek  to  improve  them.  He  must  love  his 
country  and  be  willing  to  die  for  it  in  time  of  war,  and  in  time  of  peace 
he  must  not  complain  if  he  is  called  upon  to  give  a  quarter  for  a  torch- 
light procession  or  a  free  barbecue."  Paraphrasing,  I  would  say  that  a 
good  Alumnus  is  a  man  who  supports  his  Alma  Mater  by  his  money,  by 
his  influence,  and  by  his  patronage.     He  pays  his  dues  cheerfully  and 
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promptly.  He  obeys  the  laws  of  his  Alumni  Association  and  studies: 
those  laws  to  improve  them.  He  must  love  his  college  and  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  selfish  interests  to  keep  down  discord  and  dissatisfaction. 
If  he  is  called  upon  to  give  financial  aid  to  athletics,  he  must  not  com- 
plain; and  he  must  be  willing  every  year  to  pay  his  way  to  an  annual 
banquet. 

We  believe  we  have  the  confidence  and  speak  the  mind  of  this  intelli- 
gent group  when  I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  come 
again  from  farm,  from  workshop,  from  roaring  factory,  from  musty 
oflSce,  from  marts  of  business,  from  the  rattle  and  din  of  busy  streets 
and  the  quiet  of  the  countryside  to  this  most  lovely  garden  of  the  hills, 
where  the  billowy  clouds,  decorated  with  golden  glow  and  purple  hue, 
kiss  the  verdant  landscape  and  leave  the  fragrant  breath  as  sparkling 
dewdrops  on  the  tender  grass  and  new-blown  flowers. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  promenade  the  corridors,  sit  in  the  majestic 
halls,  investigate  the  equipment,  and  come  again  in  contact  with  the 
fountain  of  youthful  inspiration  and  drink  draughts  of  the  clear  water 
of  wisdom,  not  polluted  by  the  adverse  experiences  of  hard  realities  in 
practical  life,  as  it  springs  from  the  perennial  sources  all  around  us. 

It  is  interesting  to  make  contrasting  comparison.  We  think  of  the 
devilish  boys  we  once  knew,  better  known  as  Hell-Cats.  Today  we  ease 
this  hat  and  bow  to  honor  the  wise,  prudent,  sagacious  sages  (real  Tom 
Cats)  we  see  dispensing  knowledge,  sharpening  wits,  and  carving  rugged 
gray  matter  into  artistic  forms,  that  shall  shine  in  admiration  and  value 
in  the  darkness  of  human  life. 

Again,  and  finally,  let  me  express  to  you.  Grand  Sire,  and  to  your 
associates  who  are  the  keepers  and  promoters  of  these  sacred  trusts,  which 
are  our  common  heritage,  our  appreciation  of  your  untiring,  sacrificing, 
and  constant  devotion.  We  thank  you  for  open  arms  and  bounteous 
reception.  As  guests  of  your  hospitality,  we  shall  continue  to  move  and 
have  our  being;  and  if  in  the  experience  of  life  we  chance  to  come  out 
at  the  little  end  of  the  horn,  we  shall  appropriate  it  and  blow  it  in  behalf 
of  Alma  Mater  forever  and  forever. 
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Elon's  Athletes 

By  E.  S.  Johnson,  *22 
Principal  Washington  High   School,   Washington,  N.   C. 

^^sHE  selecting  of  two  all-time  Elon  baseball,  basketball  and  football 
^-^  teams,  one  team  composed  of  the  Alumni  players  and  the  other 
composed  of  both  non-graduates  and  graduates,  is  quite  a  delightful 
evening's  diversion.  It  recalls  many  incidents,  some  humorous,  some 
dramatic,  and  some  bordering  on  the  tragic.  It  brings  to  mind  many 
of  the  most  genial  personalities  that  I  have  ever  known.  Try  it  yourself. 
It  will  stir  up  an  endless  number  of  inspirational  memories.  You  will 
need  to  check  the  vivid  impressions  of  youthful  enthusiasm  against  the 
actualities  of  more  recent  years  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  weigh  the 
more  distinct  impressions  of  the  last  year  or  two  along  with  the  fading 
ones  of,  say,  ten  years  ago.  Your  choice,  naturally,  will  not  agree  fully 
with  this  one,  but  you  can't  be  arrested  for  that. 

After  the  editor  asked  me  to  prepare  this  article  for  The  Alumni 
Voice,  I  reviewed  carefully  all  of  the  PhiPsiClis  I  could  find,  looked 
over  records  at  the  college,  sent  out  forms,  and  trusted  to  my  memory 
some;  but  that  memory  is  not  to  be  trusted  absolutely.  Pictures  in  the 
PhiPsiCli  and  elsewhere,  the  records  of  individuals  and  of  honors 
awarded,  were  most  valuable  aids  to  a  final  decision.  In  this  way  no 
one  has  been  forgotten. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  selection  is  entirely  my  own.  It  has  been 
neither  approved  nor  authorized  by  any  one  else.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  at  least  an  interesting  story.  In  another  year  this  list  will  need 
to  be  revised. 

The  selection  of  the  teams  for  the  different  sports  will  be  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  recognized  at  Elon,  baseball,  basketball,  and  football. 
"Whenever  a  man  has  been  selected  for  the  same  position  for  both  the 
all-time  Alumni  team  and  the  all-time  team,  he  will  be  discussed  only 
once. 
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For  first  base  on  the  all-time  Alumni  team,  I  have  chosen  Ed  Gilliam, 
a  big  fellow  who  could  hit  and  field  and  always  was  in  the  game.  "Wade 
Marlette  has  been  placed  at  second  base  due  to  his  fighting  spirit,  ability 
to  cover  ground,  timely  hitting,  never  going  below  three  hundred,  and 
his  speed  on  bases.  Marlette  has  been  placed  at  first  base  on  the  all-time 
team.  He  can  play  both  second  base  and  first  base  equally  well.  Red 
Smith,  the  youngster  of  the  group,  has  been  placed  at  second  base, 
although  his  position  is  third  base.  This  is  done  in  order  to  make  room 
for  "Dummy"  Newman.  Smith  hit  over  four  hundred  last  season  and  is 
a  wonderful  defensive  man.  After  placing  Smith  at  second,  "Dummy" 
Newman,  '14,  is  certainly  the  choice  for  third  base.  Although  not  a 
long  hitter,  he  could  always  be  depended  on  to  work  the  opposing 
pitchers  for  everything  they  were  worth.  He  was  a  natural  lead-oflF 
man.  "Dummy"  could  cover  a  lot  of  ground,  and  they  never  got  too 
hot  for  him  to  scoop  up  with  those  large  hands  of  his. 

At  short  on  the  Alumni  team  the  selection  is  no  other  than  D.  R. 
Fonville,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Tate  Hill  has  been  placed 
at  short  for  the  all-time  team.  Fonville  and  Hill  were  hard  workers, 
could  cover  a  lot  of  ground  and  had  good  throwing  arms.  Hill  was  a 
good  hitter. 

For  the  outfield  on  the  Alumni  team,  Paul  Braxton,  Jim  Simpson 
and  L.  H.  Fogleman  have  been  chosen.  There  are  several  other  men 
that  might  receive  this  honor,  but  to  me  these  three  measure  up  in  every 
respect  to  real  outfielders.  They  had  good  arms,  were  long  hitters,  and 
were  real  fly  chasers.  All  three  of  these  men  have  been  successful  in 
professional  ball,  but  they  are  being  chosen  on  the  merit  of  their  playing 
at  Elon.  Along  with  Simpson,  Hal  Clark  and  "Dutch"  Kauffman  have 
been  selected  for  the  outfield  on  the  all-time  team.  Kauffman  and 
Clark  were  four  hundred  hitters,  could  run  bases,  and  were  always 
sure  on  fly  and  ground  balls. 

The  catching  position  for  the  all-time  team  goes  to  Red  Rowe  and 
Lewis  Hobbs.  Rowe  was  a  good  hitter,  had  a  very  strong,  accurate 
throwing  arm,  and  could  always  get  the  most  out  of  pitchers.  Hobbs, 
although  not  as  strong  with  the  stick  as  Rowe,  could  probably  do  every- 
thing else  as  well  as  Rowe.  On  the  Alumni  team  G.  D.  Underwood  and 
Rev.  J.  A.  Rawls  win  the  catching  assignment.  They  both  were  good 
receivers  and  good  hitters.     Underwood  could  also  play  a  nice  first  base. 
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For  pitchers  on  the  Alumni  team  I  have  nominated  HolHs  Atkinson, 
G.  M.  Reid  and  Revs.  Jim  Fogleman  and  O.  D.  Poythress.  Atkinson, 
Reid  and  Poythress  were  fast  ball  pitchers  and  were  always  working  on 
the  batter.  They  received  many  strikeouts  to  their  credit.  Atkinson 
had  a  good  curve.  Fogleman  had  wonderful  control,  a  good  curve  and 
a  knuckle  ball  that  appeared  to  stop  as  it  reached  the  plate.  Along  with 
Hollis  Atkinson,  Rube  Brandon,  Bunn  Hearn  and  "Lefty"  Briggs  have 
been  selected  as  pitchers  for  the  all-time  team.  Rube  Brandon  had 
everything  a  pitcher  needed  and  he  always  worked  consistently.  We  all 
know  Bunn  Hearn  and  should  know  Lefty  Briggs  if  we  are  keeping  up 
with  college  baseball.     'Nough  said. 

Paul  Braxton  is  chosen  to  captain  the  all-time  Alumni  team  and 
Bunn  Hearn  the  all-time  team. 
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BASKETBALL 

For  forwards  on  the  Alumni  team  I  have  nominated  "Dummy"  New- 
man, '14,  and  his  kid  brother,  Dan  Long.  These  two  men  were  won- 
derful scorers.  "Dummy"  could  shoot  from  all  angles,  could  follow  up 
well,  and  was  a  good  floor  worker.  Dan  Long  had  truly  a  hawk's  eye 
when  it  came  to  shooting  long  ones.  He  was  a  continual  threat  to  every 
team.  Dan  Long  could  also  play  a  good  floor  game  and  was  a  good 
defensive  man  out  in  front  of  the  basket. 

Hollis  Atkinson  is  the  selection  for  center  on  both  the  all-time 
Alumni  team  and  the  all-time  team.  He  could  jump,  was  a  wonderful 
defensive  man  and  could  shoot  from  under  the  basket  with  much 
accuracy. 

R.  T.  Bradford  and  C.  C.  Johnson  (deceased) ,  one  time  director  of 
athletics  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  have  been  placed  at  guard  on 
the  all-time  Alumni  team.  Johnson  played  forward  at  Elon  and  is 
placed  in  that  position  on  the  all-time  team.  He  was  a  wonderful  floor 
worker  and  a  good  defensive  man.  He  could  jump  with  the  best.  John- 
son'is  placed  at  guard  to  make  room  for  Dan  Long  Newman.  Bradford 
was  a  very  aggressive  man  with  a  wonderful  spirit.  He  could  dribble 
well  and  was  good  on  side  shots.  At  guard  on  the  all-time  team  we 
cannot  find  any  better  than  Bob  Brown,  an  all-state  man,  and  W.  F. 
Stevens.  These  men  could  shoot,  could  dribble  through  a  whole  team, 
and  were  real  fighters.  Stevens,  in  1917,  assisted  by  Cutie  Tuck,  M.  L. 
Gray,  Len  Preston  and  Johnnie  Johnson,  gave  Elon  its  last  basketball 
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victory  over  Carolina.  Stevens  was  the  best  dribbler  I  have  ever  seen. 
"Dummy"  Newman  and  W.  F.  Stevens  are  my  choices  for  captains  on 
the  all-time  Alumni  team  and  all-time  team,  respectively. 

FOOTBALL 

For  the  ends  on  the  graduate  teams,  I  have  nominated  B.  B.  Johnson 
and  J.  L.  Hiatt.  These  two  could  tackle  and  block  with  the  best.  They 
were  not  so  fast  in  the  open  field,  but  were  quick  on  the  get-off  and 
could  handle  passes.  On  the  all-time  team  the  two  Brown  brothers, 
"Bob"  and  "Alf,"  cannot  be  beaten.  These  two  men  had  the  necessary 
weight  and  action  to  do  a  good  job  at  heavy  blocking  and  tackling  at 
the  line  of  scrimmage.  In  addition  they  were  fast,  especially  Bob  in 
open  field  plays,  such  as  punts  and  forward  passes.  "Alf"  could  play  a 
wonderful  tackle,  but  is  placed  at  end  due  to  several  other  outstanding 
tackles. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  Elon  has  been  fortunate  in  having  good 
tackles.  "Alf"  Brown,  Grady  Brown,  John  Smith,  John  Whitesell  and 
E.  W.  McCauley  were  the  best.  Whitesell  and  McCauley  have  been 
selected  for  the  all-time  Alumni  team  and  Whitesell  and  Smith  for  the 
all-time  team.  The  other  men  have  been  placed  elsewhere.  If  you  are 
going  to  play  an  acceptable  game  at  tackle,  among  other  things  you  will 
have  to  "do  to  the  other  fellow  what  he  would  have  to  do  to  you  and 
do  it  first."  The  point  of  trouble  is  near  the  tackle  in  practically  every 
play.  Not  only  must  he  "get  the  jump"  on  his  opponent,  but  on  defense 
he  must  also  break  through  to  stop  an  occasional  run  or  block  a  punt — 
more  kicks  are  blocked  by  the  tackles  than  by  any  other  men.  Fie 
must  be  shrewd  enough  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  position  by  trick 
plays;  and  he  is  the  intended  victim  of  most  fake  plays.  A  large  share 
of  the  job  of  stopping  attacks  directed  at  the  line  is  assigned  to  the 
tackle.  On  offensive  play  he  must  block  the  opponent  from  coming 
through  and  clear  the  way  for  his  own  backfield  mates  to  carry  the  ball 
through  the  line.  He  must  be  a  smart,  rugged,  courageous  battler, 
fighting  all  the  time.  Indeed  these  three  men  were  all  of  that.  Whitesell 
and  McCauley  were  tall  and  Smith  of  medium  height. 

The  guards  have  about  the  same  amount  of  territory  to  cover  as  the 
tackles,  particularly  with  the  center  playing  the  so-called  "roving  type 
of  defense."  Due  to  the  splendid  array  of  tackles,  two  men,  Grady  Brown 
and  E.  W.  McCauley,  from  these  positions  have  been  moved  to  the 
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guard  positions.  Brown  is  selected  for  both  all-time  teams,  while 
McCauley  is  selected  to  play  tackle  on  the  all-time  Alumni  team  and 
guard  on  the  all-time  team.  Frank  Allston,  a  big,  rangy  man  of  the 
aggressive  type,  is  selected  to  play  the  other  guard  position  on  the  all-time 
Alumni  team. 

Archie  Braxton  at  center  on  both  teams  is  easily  the  selection.  He 
did  everything  that  his  position  required.  Accurate  in  passing  the  ball 
to  the  backs,  he  also  did  more  than  his  share  in  clearing  a  way  for  a 
plunge  through  the  line  by  the  man  with  the  ball.  Wherever  the 
opponents'  attack  was  directed,  whether  at  center  or  off  tackle,  or  even 
around  the  end,  there  was  "Brack"  to  meet  it.    He  was  captain  in  1925. 

The  nominations  for  quarterback  go  to  Lem  Harrell  on  the  all-time 
Alumni  team  and  Zack  Walker  on  the  all-time  team.  Harrell  was  a 
good  safety  man  on  the  defense.  He  could  punt  and  pass  or  gain  through 
the  line  or  around  the  end.  Harrell  had  a  wonderful  spirit  and  was  a 
good  general.  Walker,  a  sophomore  in  1927,  and  expected  to  direct  the 
team  next  year,  is  probably  the  speediest  backfield  man  ever  at  Elon. 
He  is  a  good  open  field  runner,  punter,  and  passer. 

All  that  a  halfback  has  to  do  is  to  take  the  pigskin,  crack  into  a 
supposedly  impregnable  wall,  bowl  over  a  couple  of  husky  enemy 
blockers,  outspeed  everybody  on  a  run  around  the  end,  and  then  dodge 
and  elude  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  his  opponents  in  a  spectacular  run  down 
the  field;  break  into  the  open  by  out-maneuvering  his  competitors,  in 
order  to  receive  a  forward  pass;  stop  any  one  who  breaks  through  the 
line  to  block  a  kick;  do  a  lot  of  tackling;  never  fail  to  intercept  the 
foe's  forward  pass;  and  a  few  other  such  tasks.  Indeed  Mark  Mc Adams 
and  Gordon  Kirkland,  my  choice  for  halfbacks  on  both  teams,  could  do 
all  of  these.     McAdams  is  the  best  interferer  produced  at  Elon  so  far. 

No  man  has  been  considered  high  at  fullback  unless  he  possessed  a 
pile-driver  attack  at  crashing  through  the  line.  For  this  sort  of  attack 
at  least  one  such  man  is  necessary  in  the  backfield.  A  team  without  a 
line-bucker  would  be  seriously  handicapped.  The  fullback  must  be  a 
great  interference  runner;  that  is,  he  must  help  clear  the  way  for  a 
fellow  ball-carrier,  especially  on  off-tackle  plays  or  wide  end  runs.  He 
must  be  fast  and  heavy  enough  to  give  momentum  in  line  bucks,  and 
tall  enough  for  effective  forward  pass  defense,  as  well  as  for  receiving 
forward  passes,  and  rugged  enough  to  endure  the  repeated  shocks  inci- 
dent to  his  job.     "Hap"  Perry  did  all  these  things  well — some  of  them 
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remarkably  well — and  is  chosen  for  the  fullback  position.  Besides  he 
was  a  wonderful  passer,  a  good  punter  and  directed  the  team  on  the 
offense.    He  is  named  by  the  writer  captain. 

What  a  wonderful  inspiration  it  would  be  to  meet  all  this  crew  of 
old-timers  and  youngsters  at  some  sort  of  reunion!  Altogether  there 
are  forty-five  named  in  this  article,  thirty  of  whom  are  graduates. 


BASEBALL 


All-Time  Elon  Team 


All-Time  Alumni  Team 


First  Base Wade  Marlette,  '23 

Second  Base Red  Smith,  '28 

Third  Base Dummy  Newman,  '14 

Shortstop Tate    Hill 

Left  Field Dutch   Kauflfman 

Center  Field Jim  Simpson,   '20 

Right  Field Hal  Clark,  '22 

Catcher Red    Rowe 

"        Lewis    Habbs 

Pitcher Hollis  Atkinson,  '17 

"       Rube  Brandon 

"       Bunn   Hearn,    '  1 1 

Lefty   Briggs,    '28 


First  Base Ed  Gilliam,  '27 

Second  Base Wade  Marlette,  '23 

Third  Base Dummy  Newman,   '14 

Shortstop D.  R.  Fonville,  '04 

Left  Field Paul  Braxton,  '27 

Center  Field Jim  Simpson,  '20 

Right  Field L.  H.  Fogleman,  '20 

Catcher G.  D.  Underwood,  '23 

Rev.  J.  A.  Rawls 

Pitcher Hollis  Atkinson,  '17 

"       G.  M.  Reid,  '18 

Rev.  O.  D.  Poythress,  '15 

"       Rev.  Jim  Fogleman,  '26 


BASKETBALL 


All-Time  Elon  Team 


Forward '-"C.    C.    Johnson,    '14 

Forward Dummy  Newman,   '14 

Center Hollis   Atkinson,   '17 

Guard Bob   Brown,    '2  5 

Guard W.    F.    Stevens 


All-Time  Alumni  Team 


Forivard Dan  Long  Newman,   '28 

Forward Dummy  Newman,  '14 

Center Hollis   Atkinson,   '17 

Guard R.  T.  Bradford,  '16 

Guard "C.  C.  Johnson,  '14 


FOOTBALL 


All-Time  Elon  Team 


End "Alf"   Brown,   '25 

Tackle John  Whitesell,  '24 

Giiard E.  W.  McCauley,  '28 

Center Archie    Braxton,    '27 

Guard Grady    Brown,    '23 

Tackle John    Smith,    '23 

End Bob   Brown 

Quarterback Zack    Walker,    '28 

Halfback Mark  McAdams,  '24 

Halfback Gordon  Kirkland,  '27 

Fullback Hap  Perry,  '23 


All-Time  Alumni  Team 


End J.    L.    Hiatt,    '26 

Tackle John    Whitesell,    '24 

Guard Frank  Allston,  '27 

Center Archie    Braxton,    '2  5 

Guard Grady    Brown,    '23 

Tackle E.  W.  McCauley,   '28 

End B.  B.  Johnson,  '21 

Quarterback Lem   Harrell,   '26 

Halfback Mark  McAdams,  '24 

Halfback                  Gordon  Kirkland,  '26 
Fullback Hap  Perry,  '23 
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The  Values  of  Colleg,e  Experience 

WHAT  are  the  values  of  college  experience?  This  is  a  personal  question 
and  demands  a  personal  answer.  To  some  the  values  are  most 
largely  in  the  realm  of  social  standing.  It  is  "the  thing"  to  go  to  college. 
To  others,  the  supreme  value  anticipated  and  realized  is  economic.  The 
statisticians  have  promised  the  college  graduate  an  attractive  financial 
income.  Some  test  the  value  of  college  years  by  the  facts  which  one 
can  repeat,  others  by  the  spirit  of  life  which  one  exhibits.  Some  count 
only  the  honor  of  the  position  attained  in  life,  while  others  put  the 
highest  value  on  the  degree  and  type  of  service  rendered  to  humanity. 
It  is  a  personal  question,  and  the  answer  depends  much  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  upon  the  institution. 

A  speaker  at  a  College  Woman's  Club  recently  suggested  two  values 
which  seem  so  fundamental  that  they  are  worth  conserving  in  the  life 
of  every  college  alumnus  or  student.  She  said:  "College  gave  me  the 
ability  to  acquire  further  knowledge.  College  gave  me  friends."  These 
two  simple  statements  summed  up  her  evaluation  of  college  life. 

"College  gave  me  the  ability  to  acquire  further  knowledge."  A  new 
world  was  opened  and  a  desire  to  become  intimate  with  many  alluring 
phases  of  that  world.  Graduation  was  not  the  climax  of  her  educational 
career,  but  it  was  a  true  "commencement  day."  Through  association  with 
master  minds,  those  of  her  teachers  and  those  revealed  through  books, 
she  had  been  stirred,  not  by  facts  alone  which  she  could  repeat  parrot- 
like, but  by  ideas  which  had  the  power  to  grow  through  the  years.  A 
love  for  truth  had  been  absorbed,  until  the  desire  to  continue  the  quest 
for  truth  dominated  life. 
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"College  gave  me  friends."  All  of  life  was  bigger,  better,  richer 
because  of  these  intimate  college  associations.  There  was  a  demand  to 
fit  into  the  life  of  the  group.  There  was  an  inspiration  in  the  love  and 
sympathy  of  those  who  believed  in  her.  There  was  a  broadening  of 
sympathies  and  a  widening  of  interests  through  friendship  with  those 
who  came  from  many  sections  of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  A 
spirit  of  friendliness  was  kindled  which  was  of  such  inestimable  value 
that  it  had  lived  through  the  years  in  spite  of  infrequent  meetings. 

If  these  values  are  vital  enough  to  be  worth  conserving  in  the  lives 
of  alumni  of  Elon  College,  it  is  important  to  have  some  medium  for 
deepening  this  desire  for  further  knowledge  and  for  perpetuating 
friendships  of  college  days. 

The  Elon  Alumni  Voice,  we  believe,  is  that  medium.  As  an 
alumni  periodical,  it  offers  opportunity  for  all  to  share  the  thoughts  and 
discoveries  of  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  privileges  of  graduate 
study.  New  fields  become  alluring  when  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an 
informed  enthusiast  in  that  field.  When,  in  addition,  that  expert  is  one 
whose  personality  is  in  some  degree  familiar  and  with  whom  there  is 
the  common  bond  of  loyalty  to  the  same  institution,  his  message  lives. 
Articles,  stories,  poems,  new  college  songs,  perhaps,  through  these  pages 
give  opportunities  for  sharing  knowledge  and  truth  and  spirit,  for  the 
growth  of  writer  and  reader. 

Just  as  effectively  does  The  Elon  Alumni  Voice  promise  to  be  a 
medium  for  conserving  college  friendships,  as  in  each  issue  it  reminds 
one  of  others,  as  it  is  a  common  interest.  It  will  make  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation more  than  an  organization  with  meetings  and  dues.  The  first 
issues  have  made  their  contribution  to  strengthening  the  friendly  alliance 
of  Elon  graduates  and  students.  What  may  not  future  numbers  mean  in 
revealing  values  of  Elon  days  and  in  interpreting  the  standards  and  ideals 
of  Alma  Mater? 


College  and  University^ 

'T~'he  large  universities,  having  more  adequate  resources  than  the  inde- 


-*-  pendent  colleges,  have  made  great  progress  in  the  field  of  education; 
but  this  progress  often  has  been  made  at  the  cost  of  over-standardization. 
Standardization  is  necessary  and  incidental  to  the  administration  of 
schools  where  the  students  are  numbered  in  thousands.     The  stupendous 
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task  of  educating  a  great  multitude  requires  that  there  be  certain  rules, 
and  that  these  rules  be  rather  inflexible  in  nature.  Any  other  system 
would  result  in  chaos.  The  small  college,  on  the  other  hand,  if  left  free 
to  develop  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  should  be  valuable  in  the 
development  of  individuality.  The  student  body  is  more  wieldy;  the 
personal  contact  between  the  faculty  and  the  undergraduate  is  more 
readily  attained;  the  group,  as  a  whole,  is  more  likely  to  have  a  distinctive 
personality.  Both  the  university,  with  its  facilities  for  mass  education, 
and  the  college,  with  its  freedom  and  individuality,  are  desirable  features 
in  the  education  of  a  nation. 

There  are  practical  considerations  which  threaten  the  independence 
of  the  colleges.  The  state-supported  schools,  with  their  superiority  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  pursue  their  way  with  little  regard  to  what  the 
colleges  are  doing.  Because  of  this  the  universities  have  become  accepted 
as  the  standard  to  which  the  colleges  must  conform  or  risk  popular 
disfavor.  Where  the  college  course  deviates  from  that  of  the  university, 
the  students  of  the  smaller  school  are  liable  to  be  discouraged  by  a  free 
disallowance  of  credits  when  they  seek  to  transfer  to  the  larger  institu- 
tion. The  real  reason  for  this  is  the  rigidity  of  the  rules  which  the 
university  must  maintain  to  cover  advanced  credit.  But  instead  of 
realizing  that  he  has  lost  certain  credits  merely  because  of  a  difference 
in  curriculum,  the  student  is  quick  to  impute  inferiority  to  the  smaller 
school  from  which  he  is  transferring.  Through  him,  perhaps,  the  college 
is  stigmatized  in  the  public  mind.  This  is  a  handicap  typical  of  those 
under  which  independent  colleges  must  operate.  And  the  handicap 
tends  to  beat  the  colleges  into  line;  to  force  them  to  conform  to  the 
over-standardized  university  in  matters  of  curriculum  and  arrangement 
of  courses. 

Thus  the  rigidity  of  the  great  university  tends  to  wipe  out  the 
desirable  distinctive  qualities  and  individuality  of  the  small  college.  In 
the  interests  of  education  in  general  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
harmonize  the  better  qualities  of  both  institutions.  Interchangeable 
credit  units  should  be  encouraged.  The  beneficial  flexibility  of  the 
smaller  colleges  should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  imposition  of  rigid  codes 
prescribed  by  the  great  universities. 

L.  B.  E. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  pivabit 


'98 
Rev.   L.   L.  Lassiter  was   a  visitor  here   during   the   commencement.     He   is   now^ 
living  in  Virgihna,  Va.,  but  expects  to  move  to  Suffolk,  Va.,  soon. 

'99 
Rev.  D.  P.  Barrett  left  the  first  of  July  for  Porto  Rico  where  he  will  take  up  the 
mission  work  of  the  Christian  Church   again.     Rev.  Mr.   Barrett  has  been   here  on   a 
furlough  for  the  past  few  months. 

'02 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Chandler  is  spending  the  summer  at  Virgilina,  Va.     For  the  past  few 
years  Mrs.  Chandler  has  spent  her  winters  in  Elon  with  her  father  and  mother,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Watson. 

'03 
Prof.  R.  C.  Cox  is  to  be  principal  of  the  Troy  High  School   during  the  coming 
year.     Mr.  Cox  has  been  in  Montgomery  County  for  ten  or  more  years.     For  several 
years  he  was  principal  of  the  Mt.  Gilead  High  School. 

'04 
Prof.G.  C.  Davidson,  who  for  several  years  was  supervisor  of  the  Vance  County 
Schools,  is  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the  Person  County  Schools. 

'06 
Rev.  A.  W.  Andes  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Elon  College 
at  the  February  meeting.     Mr.  Andes  met  with  the  trustees  his  first  time  during  the 
last  commencement. 

'07 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wilkins  is  practicing  medicine  in  Haw  River,  N.  C. 

'08 
Mr.  James  A.  Vaughan  is  practicing  law  in  New  York  City. 

'09 
Prof.  P.  G.  Gunter  is  a  contributor  to  this  issue  of  The  Alumni  Voice.     Mr. 
Gunter  is  connected  with  the  State  College  of  Texas. 

'10 
Mr.  C.  C.  Fonville  is  much  improved,  we  are  glad  to  report.     He  is  now  able  to 
look  after  his  work  with  the  Standard  Realty  and  Security  Company,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
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'11 

Mrs.   D.   B.   Bryant  is  now   president   of   the   Wake  County  Alumni.     Mr.   John 
Swain,  former  president,  resigned  because  of  other  duties. 

'12 

Rev.  J.  Lee  Johnson,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time  with  pneumonia,  is  able  to  ELON 
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be  about  his  work  again.     We  are  very  glad  that  this  is  true. 

'14 
Prof.  W.  D.  Loy  is  principal  of  the  Berryhill  High  School.     He  has  been  in  this 
school  for  several  years.     Last  year  Mr.  Loy  sent  six  students  to  Elon. 

'15 
Mr.  R.  T.  Bradford  is  practicing  law  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

'17 
Mr.  L  R.  Gunn  is  connected  with  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  Danville,  Va. 

'19 
Prof.  L.  D.  Martin  is  doing  research  work  at  the  State  Library  during  the  summer. 

'20 

Miss  Mary  D.  Atkinson  is  spending  the  summer  with  her  father  at  Elon  College. 

Dean  P.   E.   Lindley,   of   High   Point   College,   was   given   the  Litt.D.   degree   this 

spring  by  the  Westminster  Theological  Seminary.  We  wish  to  congratulate  Dean  Lindley. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Lynch  has  been  doing  graduate  work  during  the  past  year  at  Columbia 

University. 

'21 
Rev.  W.  C.  Hook  is  pastor  of  the  Holland  Christian  Church. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Gorman  was  married  during  June.     Mr.  Gorman  is  making  his  home 
in  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

'23 
Mr.  Roy  Helms  and  Miss  Frances  McElroy  were  married  on  June   15th.     They 
are  making  their  home  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  Mr.  Helms  is  managing  a  theatre. 
Rev.    H.    Lee    Scott    attended    the    Baptist    World    Alliance,    which    was    held    at 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

'24 
Mr.  P.  D.  Rudd,  who  has  been   teaching  for  the  past  few  years,  plans   to  enter 
the  Richmond  Medical  School  this   fall. 

'25 
Rev.  J.  H.  Dollar  attended  the  Elon  School  of  Methods. 
We  are  all  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Miss  Ruby  Rowland. 

'26 
Mr.   Clyde   Gordon   and   Miss  Nell   Orr  were   married   on   June   28th.      They   are 
making  their  home  in  Burlington,  N.  C. 

'27 
Mr.  E.  W.  Auman  and  Miss  Lyda  Bingham  were  married  on  June   20th.     They 
are   making  their  home  at  Seagrove,  N.   C. 
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We  urge  your  support 
of  the 
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It  is  your  College  Publication. 
Subscription  is  only  $2.00  annually. 
This  time  we  will  have  at  least  two 
columns  devoted  to  Alumni  news 
each  week.  If  you  are  interested 
in  your  fellow  alumnus  and  desire 
to  know  where  he  is  and  what  he 
is  doing 
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JOKESMITH 

R.   S.   Rainey,  A.B.,   '22,   EJiior 
All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  R.  S.  Rainey,  Biscoe,  N.  C. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ALUMNI  MEETING 

The  general  Alumni  meeting  at  the  Elon  commencement  was,  as  usual,  an 
endurance  contest.  The  preachers  and  one  psychologist  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  present  that  they  had  the  most  endurance.  In  the  future  a  good  way  to  punish 
criminals  would  be  to  chain  them  to  a  seat  at  a  session  of  the  Elon  College  Alumni. 
Of  course  some  humanitarian  will  arise  to  protest,  but  it  can  be  argued  fairly  truthfully 
that  this  form  of  punishment  is  not  much  more  cruel  than  some  others.  For  example, 
the  old  Eskimo  custom  of  stripping  the  culprit  and  exposing  him  to  swarms  of 
mosquitoes,  there  to  stay  until  death  relieves  him  of  their  ravages. 

The  speech  by  Eunice  Rich  (Powell)  was  just  as  masterful  as  that  of  either 
keynoter  at  Kansas  City  or  Houston.  The  only  trouble  was  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  charming  Eunice  than  to  the  speech.  This  being  true,  it 
might  have  been  a  good  idea  for  her  to  have  made  her  speech  longer. 

The  Alumni  banquet  was  great.  Dr.  Staley  told  us  an  interesting  story  about  a 
man  coming  into  possession  of  Hades — said  his  wife  gave  it  to  him.  That  fellow 
had  better  watch  out.  Somebody  is  going  to  dispute  his  title.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
think  I  have  sufficient  grounds  to  enter  suit. 

Dr.  Boone  treated  us  to  some  rare  gems  of  ornate  diction.  Personally,  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  his  speech,  but  Dolph  Long,  toastmaster,  was  unkind  enough 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  Dr.  Boone  was  from  the  Bull  City,  Durham. 

Bill  Purcell  was  present  at  the  banquet.  I  might  mention  here  that  Bill  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  saw  that  I  considered  my  equal  in  homeliness,  and  although  my  old 
friend  is  making  great  success  in  his  profession,  his  progress  in  personal  pulchritude 
has  been  very  slow. 

Among  the  men  present  at  the  banquet  I  saw  many  old,  familiar  faces.  Among 
the  women  I  saw  many  faces,  but  none  of  them  were  either  old  or  familiar — they 
were  made  up  and  put  on  just  before  the  banquet. 


Sir  Willie  Cotten  and  Miss  Florence  Fisher  have  decided  to  resign  from  the  faculty 
of  the  college.  We  trust  that  this  decision  on  their  part  is  in  preparation  for  an 
extended  honeymoon. 
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FOOD  FOR  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

Democratic:  Tammany  Hall  is  a  great  patriotic  society,  friendly  to  the  South 
during  the  dark  days  of  reconstruction,  and  during  the  150  years  of  its  existence  has 
known  less  corruption  than  the  last   two  Republican   administrations. 

Republican:  The  Smith  supporters  claim  that  Tammany  is  a  patriotic  society. 
We  challenge  them  to  prove  that  Tammany  has  done  more  for  humanity  than  the 
Red  Cross. 

Democratic:  We  promise  that  if  our  candidate  is  elected  he  will  go  our  opponent 
one  better.  Not  only  the  Mississippi  Valley  but  the  entire  country  will  have  flood 
relief — relief  from  the  flood  of  bootleg  liquor. 

Reptiblican:  What  our  candidate  did  in  drying  up  the  Mississippi  deltas  will  be 
extended  to  all  the  speakeasies  in  America.  Moreover,  since  our  candidate  is  lacking 
in  forensic  ability,  we  promise  relief  from  the  floods  of  oratory  that  sometimes 
overwhelm  us. 

Democratic:  The  experience  of  our  candidate  in  the  fish  market  in  New  York 
ought  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  as  chief  "pork"  vender  of  America. 

Keptiblican:  Our  candidate  is  known  the  world  over  for  his  efficiency  in  dis- 
tributing food.  Ask  the  Belgians.  Certainly  he  would  not  have  trouble  with  the 
single   item  of   "pork." 

Jokesmith  has  a  private  political  ticket  and  earnestly  solicits  your  support  for  the 
following  candidates: 

Uncle  Ned  Brannock,  Prince  of  Elon. 

L.   M.    Cannon,   King   of    Burlington. 

Dr.   Boone,   Lord  of  Durham. 

Bill   Stoner,   Manager   of   Greensboro. 

Red   Poythress,   Chief  of  Norfolk. 

Sion  M.  Lynam,  Bishop  of  Canada. 

L.  B.  Ezzell,  Emperor  of  Texas. 

Joe  Banks,   Ballyhoo  for  Ringling   Brothers. 

George  D.  Colclough,  Jack-of-All-Trades. 

Roy  Helms,  Pride  of  Knoxville. 


MATRIMONIAL  NEWS 

"Bill"  Scott,  '24,  and  Delia  Gotten,  '24,  have  committed  the  deed  that  fixes  them 
up  for  life.     We  trust  that  Mrs.  Scott  will  have  a  long  and  successful  reign. 

Clyde  Gordon  has  joined  the  army  of  rolling  pin  dodgers.  Whenever  he  gets 
discouraged  let  him  remember  the  sacred  brick  and  jawbone.  Having  survived  these, 
he  may  be  able  to  endure  this  new  experience. 

Roy  S.  Helms,  '23,  and  Frances  McElroy,  '25,  have  been  newlyweds  since  June  12th. 
Here  is  an  ideal  situation  as  I  see  it:  Roy  with  his  great  forensic  talent  will  just  about 
be  able  to  counteract  the  despotic  spirit  of  Mrs.  Helms,  who  is  an  ex-school  teacher 
and  formerly  president  of  the  girls  who  misbehaved  at  Elon. 
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Praises,  Elon,  Unto  Thee 

Composed  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Kendall,  Springfield,  Ohio,  set  to  the  tune  of  "America," 

and  sung  at  Elon  Celebration  o£  American  Christian  Convention, 

Springfield,  Ohio,  fall  of  1914. 

Loud  praises  ever  be, 
Dear  Elon,  unto  thee, 

Our  dear  E.  C. 
Fair  daughters,  ev'ry  one, 
Thy  stalwart,  noble  sons, 
Praise  for  thy  vict'ries  won, 

Praise,  praise  to  thee! 

Mother  of  mighty  souls, 

Thee  would  our  tongues  extol, 

Our  hearts  are  thine. 
We  love  thy  time-worn  walls; 
We  love  thy  sacred  halls; 
On  us  thy  spirit  falls 

With  touch  divine. 

Father  of  spirits  free. 
Bless  thou  our  dear  E.  C. 

With  thy  rich  grace. 
Keep  all  her  children  true, 
Make  strong  to  dare  and  do, 
Bring  them  life's  battles  through 

To  see  thy  face. 


United 

IT  was  the  wise  Benjamin  Franklin  who  said  to  his  fellow  patriots 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  at  an  hour  when  their  cause  was 
dragging  in  discouragement,  "We  must  hang  together,  or  hang 
separately."  That  grim  utterance  put  new  nerve  in  the  wavering  cause 
of  liberty,  and  our  American  democracy  has  resulted. 

"In  union  there  is  strength,"  is  often  heard.  It  too  is  good  doctrine 
and  sound  experience.  It  applies  to  every  enterprise  or  activity  in  the 
realm  of  life.  Surely  we  who  bear  the  impress  on  our  hearts  of  Mother 
Elon  and  are  devoted  to  her  future  will  "stand  together"  for  her,  not 
because  we  shall  "hang  apart"  unless  we  do,  but  rather  because  we 
believe  we  should  unite  in  order  to  express  our  affectionate  devotion  to 
her  and  her  interests.  Elon  means  much  to  us  Alumni,  and  we  shall 
unite  our  efforts  in  order  effectually  to  express  our  corporate  interest 
and  concern. 

The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in  the 
world,  in  its  issue  of  September  20th,  paid  us  a  fine  compliment.  Let 
me  quote  it  in  full.  This  fine  old  paper  said,  "The  Elon  Alumni  Voice 
manifests  real  virility,  its  issue  for  August  being  an  attractive,  high-class 
periodical.  It  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  Elon  Alumni  to  be  able  to 
finance  such  a  periodical  in  these  days  of  high  printing." 

The  Elon  Alumni  Voice  is  able  to  speak  for  us  four  times 
each  year,  in  spite  of  "high  printing,"  because  we  have  united  to  furnish 
articles  for  it  and  likewise  to  subscribe  for  it.  It  is  a  genuine  project  in 
cooperation,  a  shining  illustration  of  what  united  effort  can  do. 

Let  us  continue  to  assume  this  same  united  attitude  toward  every 
enterprise  we  shall  undertake  for  our  Alma  Mater.  We  shall  find 
abundant  joy  and  satisfaction  of  heart  in  such  an  attitude  of  loyalty 
and  devotion,  and  as  a  by-product  the  things  we  undertake  will  enjoy 
real  progress. 

J.  F.  West,  Jr. 
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Maroon  and  Old  Gold 

Written  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Truitt,  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Take  Time  to  Be  Holy" 

Old  Elon  is  calling,  in  accents  quite  bold; 
Defend  her  true  colors,  "Maroon  and  Old  Gold." 
Fight!  fight  for  her  honor,  that  all  men  may  know- 
Forever  on  Elon  our  love  we  bestow. 

All  glory  to  Elon,  and  founders  so  true; 
And  faculty  members,  all  honor  to  you. 
Oh!  beautiful  campus  amid  the  oak  trees. 
There  Elon  was  founded  by  men  on  their  knees! 

Hail,   trustees   and   patrons,   the   sweet   college   ties 
Which  bind  us  together  'neath  sunny,  blue  skies 
Shall  never  be  broken,  e'en  when  we  depart 
From  noble  old  Elon,  the  shrine  of  each  heart. 

Old  Elon  is  calling;  list,  list  to  her  voice. 
Wherever  we  wander,  whatever  our  choice; 
We'll   never   forget   you,   nor   the  days   of   old; 
We'll  sing  for  old  Elon,  "Maroon  and  Old  Gold!" 
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The  Place  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
the  Program  of  the  Modern  College 

By  W.  A.  Harper,  '99,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Lit.D.,  LL.D. 

XT  is  customary  in  the  thinking  of  college  students,  also  of  college 
administrators,  to  oppose  the  curriculum  to  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  college  students.  We  find  students  saying  that  they  never 
allow  their  college  studies  to  interfere  with  their  college  duties,  and  we 
hear  distinguished  college  presidents  saying  that  the  sideshows  in  the 
academic  circus  have  become  so  numerous  and  of  such  importance  that 
the  main  tent  is  excluded  from  thinking. 

This  brings  us  to  the  necessity  of  considering  what  the  curriculum 
is.    There  are  at  least  four  views  as  to  the  curriculum: 

1.  The  curriculum  is  viewed  as  the  sum  total  of  the  offerings  of 
the  various  schools  or  departments  of  instruction  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

2.  The  curriculum  is  regarded  as  the  program  of  studies  of  the 
individual  student  which  leads  to  his  securing  a  degree. 

3.  The  curriculum  is  regarded  as  the  sum  total  of  the  educational 
influences  that  enter  into  the  direction  and  formation  of  character,  of 
Christian  character.  According  to  this  view,  to  quote  George  Herbert 
Betts:  '"The  curriculum  must  be  as  broad  and  rich  in  its  scope  as  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  .  .  .  The  curriculum  consists  of  all  the  organized 
stimuli  and  avenues  of  expression  required  by  the  individual  in  his 
learning  and  offered  through  the  school." 

4.  The  curriculum  in  the  minds  of  some  is  made  continuous  with 
life,  the  theory  being  that  every  experience  of  the  individual  enters 
necessarily  into  his  education.  Everett  Dean  Martin'  says:  "It  seems 
to  be  thorough  modern  to  believe  that  the  best  way  to  get  an  education 
is  to  stop  studying  and  just  live — whatever  that  is.    I  am  of  the  opinion. 


'Betts:   The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education,  Abingdon    (1924),  p.  240. 

'Everett  Dean  Martin:  The  Meaning  of  Liberal  Education,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company  (1926),  p.  70. 
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however,  that  any  one  who  can  learn  from  hfe  can  also  learn  from  books 
without  spoiling  his  mind."  College  professors  have  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  this  viewpoint  of  Martin. 

The  writer's  view  of  the  curriculum  is  that  it  consists  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  organized  educational  influences  that  enter  into  the  direction 
and  formation  of  character.  It  would,  therefore,  include  the  extra- 
curricular activities  and  immediately  brings  into  the  foreground  of  con- 
sciousness four  questions:  (1)  Should  the  college  content  itself  with 
offering  counsel  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  these  extra-curricular 
activities?  (2)  Should  there  be  joint  faculty  and  student  supervision 
of  them?  (3)  Should  academic  credit  be  given  for  the  full  and  efficient 
rendering  of  service  in  any  or  all  of  these  activities?  (4)  What  will 
be  the  effect  on  these  extra-curricular  activities  of  administrative  con- 
cern for  them  and  recognition  of  them? 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  these  questions, 
but  merely  to  raise  them. 

WHY   EXTRA-CURRICULAR   ACTIVITIES 

Percy  Marks"  says:  "Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  undergraduates 
in  our  American  colleges  have  first-rate  minds,  and  not  more  than  half 
of  them  are  capable  of  receiving  any  real  benefit  from  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  other  half  simply  are  not  educable."  Is  this  why  there  is 
such  an  absorbing  interest  in  extra-curricular  activities?  Some  think 
so,  and  that  they  are  the  refuge  of  inferior  minds  and  a  sort  of  defence 
mechanism  to  sublimate  mediocrity. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  a  few  years  ago  conducted  an  investigation, 
how  extensive  I  am  unable  to  say,  of  the  big  ten  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Middle  West  to  find  why  their  students  were  in  college. 
This  investigation  yielded  three  reasons:  (1)  To  secure  special  voca- 
tional training  for  a  life  work  already  decided  upon.^  (2)  For  general 
cultural  purpose  and  the  benefits  that  accrue  or  are  supposed  to  accrue 
from  the  possession  of  such  culture.  (3)  To  form  agreeable  life  asso- 
ciations which  will  be  beneficial  in  achieving  success  in  after  college  days. 

I  would  certainly  add  to  this,  based  on  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience,  two  other  reasons,  making  a  total  of  five:    (4)    To  engage. 


^ 'Which  Way  Parnassus?  p.   13. 

■*  Some  colleges  show  as  large  a  proportion  as  90  per  c 
before  they  enter  college  and  the  average  the  country  ove 


tudents  having  chosen  their  life  work 
be  80  per  cent. 
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in  the  extra-curricular  activities,  particularly  athletics.  (5)  "We  have 
so  completely  "sold"  the  idea  of  education  to  the  American  public  that 
it  is  considered  the  thing  to  do  to  go  to  college. 

The  consequences  of  this  selling  of  the  idea  of  higher  education  to 
the  American  public  has  necessitated  mass  education,  which  appears  to 
be  psychologically  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  we  understand  the  method 
by  which  learning  is  acquired  and  character  developed,  it  is  on  the 
individual  basis,  and  mass  production,  which  holds  the  central  stage  in 
our  industrial  system,  has  no  place  in  our  education  program.  In  edu- 
cation we  must  deal  with  the  individual. 

Percy  Marks  says:  "Until  one  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  dullest 
men  pretty  nearly  set  the  standard  in  our  college,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  why  the  standards  are  so  low.  A  really  intelligent  student 
can  pass  his  course  with  high  grades  and  practically  no  effort."  It  is 
natural  for  Mr.  Marks  to  take  this  position  because  he  conceives  of  the 
purpose  of  education  as  "thinking — clear,  fearless  thinking."" 

Ben  D.  Wood,  of  Columbia  University,  who  is  conducting  notable 
experiments  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  is  of  the  opinion  that  only 
15  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  any  particular  generation  ought  to  go  to 
college.  About  50  per  cent  of  these,  it  is  estimated,  are  actually  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  at  this  time.  More  endowments  should 
be  built  up,  he  thinks,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  other  5  0  per 
cent  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  higher  education.  He  has  made  a  study 
of  the  I.  Q.'s  of  the  freshman  classes  of  California  and  of  Columbia. 
Columbia  has  far  more  rigid  standards  of  admission  than  California,  and 
he  finds  that  the  point  of  intersection  in  the  frequency  curve  of  these 
two  universities  finds  13  per  cent  only  of  Columbia's  freshmen  below 
the  highest  I.  Q.'s  of  the  California  student  body,  whereas  only  15  per 
cent  of  California's  student  body  are  found  to  be  equal  to  the  lowest 
I.  Q.'s  of  the  Columbia  student  body.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
intellectual  standards  of  these  two  universities  cannot  possibly  be  the 
same.     That  is,  if  there  is  anything  in  I.  Q. 

But  there  are  deeper  reasons  yet  why  these  activities  are  so  absorbing 
to  the  mind  of  the  American  college  student.  These  reasons  are:  (1) 
They  are  voluntary.  (2)  They  are  related  directly  to  life.  (3)  They 
challenge  initiative. 
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The  mere  listing  of  these  three  gripping  characteristics  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities  suggests  why  they  make  such  a  tremendous  appeal 
to  students.  And  unless  the  new  psychology  is  absolutely  at  fault,  these 
extra-curricular  activities  do  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  real  edu- 
cation. They  are  laboratories  of  life  and  are  comparable  to  laboratories 
in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  far  more  valuable  in  character  building. 

This  writer,  therefore,  has  no  hesitation  in  including  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  curriculum  on  the  ground  of  their 
innate  worth  and  value  for  character  building.  He  further  justifies 
their  inclusion  as  part  of  the  curriculum  because  ultimately  the  college 
is  responsible  for  the  extra-curricular  activities,  for  their  presence  on 
the  campus  and  for  the  methods  by  which  they  are  conducted,  just  as 
it  is  responsible  for  the  environment  of  the  campus,  for  the  professors 
who  teach  and  for  the  courses  which  they  offer.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  college  administrators  and  professors  have  made  a  terrible  blunder 
in  turning  over  the  extra-curricular  activities  almost  wholly  to  the 
students  themselves,  and  he  is  very  glad  to  see  a  saner  attitude  beginning 
to  appear  on  the  horizon  in  which  the  colleges  are  beginning  to  recognize 
their  ultimate  responsibility. 

WHAT   ARE   EXTRA-CURRICULAR   ACTIVITIES? 

Extra-curricular  activities'  include  social  groupings,  whether  volun- 
tary or  exclusive;  athletics  and  physical  education;  student  government 
and  honor  systems;  religious  provision  and  agencies;  relations  of  men 
and  women;  and  certain  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  publications,  dra- 
matic and  musical  clubs,  public  discussions  and  debates,  special  campus- 
wide  events,  and  campus  politics  and  elections.  It  is  customary  also  in 
the  thinking  of  some  to  include  in  the  list  of  extra-curricular  activities 
general  reading  for  cultural  purposes  and  self  employment,  and  such 
outside  matters  as  writing  for  magazines  or  newspapers.  We  will  con- 
sider in  this  article  the  miscellaneous  items,  together  with  athletics  and 
physical  education. 

DANGERS  IN   THE  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

It  is  generally  pointed  out  that  the  extra-curricular  activities  mili- 
tate against  success  in  college  because  of  their  multiplicity,  because  they 
are  over-organized,  because  they  compete  not  only  with  each  other, 


'  cf.  Undergraduates  Edwards,  Artman  and  Fisher,  Chapter  III. 
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but  with  the  curriculum,  and  because  they  erect  a  false  standard  as  a 
basis  for  campus  status. 

According  to  Dean  Anne  D.  Blitz,'  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
there  were  listed  in  her  office  during  the  year  1924-25  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  student  organizations.  Prof.  Chapin,"  of  the  same  insti- 
tution, for  the  same  year  knew  of  three  hundred  and  six  such  organiza- 
tions in  the  same  institution.  Prof.  Chapin  says  that  of  these  organiza- 
tions then  operative  on  the  Minnesota  campus,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  of  them  had  been  in  existence  since  1887,  but  that  during  the  years 
from  1887  to  1925  there  had  been  at  one  time  or  another  on  the  campus 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  student  organizations.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  college  administrations  owe  it  to  themselves  to  coordinate, 
correlate  and  integrate  the  extra-curricular  organizations  of  their 
campus.     This  is  being  attempted  in  not  a  few  instances.' 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  ways  of  preventing  a  student  from 
spending  too  much  time  in  extra-curricular  activities  is  the  point  system. 
It  has  been  tried  in  a  great  many  institutions  and  with  good  success  in 
not  a  few.' 

Dean  Wilkins,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (now  President  Wil- 
kins,  of  Oberlin  College),  during  the  winter  quarter  of  1924  interested 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  university  in  what  is  now  known  as  his 
"Better  Yet  Campaign."  One  of  the  committees  which  he  set  up  inves- 
tigated "The  Distribution  of  Students'  Time."  This  report  was  issued 
in  January,  1925.'  This  report  tended  to  show  that  the  average  student 
spends  too  little  time  on  a  major,  the  average  being  12  hours  per  major. 
The  committee  felt  that  13  hours  per  major  was  the  minimum  and  the 
professors  were  inclined  to  think  from  14  to  15  hours  per  major  (a  major 
means  one-third  of  a  normal  student's  class  work  for  the  current  time) 
would  be  better.  The  committee  definitely  stated:  '"At  the  same  time 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  capable  student  should  be 
required  to  spend  much  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  per  week 
per  major  in  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  grade.     Where  much  more 
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time  is  required  to  make  a  fair  grade,  the  requirements  are  too  severe, 
or  the  student  is  not  prepared  for  the  course,  or  he  is  handicapped  by 
poor  health  or  more  Ukely  by  poor  methods  of  study."  However,  the 
committee  also  agreed  "that  most  of  the  students  spend  too  little  time 
on  study  and  that  the  junior  year  yields  the  least  satisfactory  results  for 
study  of  any  year  in  college  because  too  much  time  is  spent  on  activities." 

This  Chicago  report'  further  states  that  "almost  a  third  of  the 
students  report  that  they  were  living  under  a  strain."  The  reasons 
assigned  for  such  condition  were:  Gainful  employment,  20.8  per  cent; 
course  requirements,  20.6  per  cent;  commuting,  12.7  per  cent;  too  many 
things,  6.5  per  cent;  home  work,  4.2  per  cent;  and  fraternity  or  club, 
3.2  per  cent.  In  all,  12.7  per  cent  of  the  students  who  took  part  in  the 
study  expressed  themselves  as  working  under  strain. 

The  committee,  therefore,  suggested  a  tentative  time  budget."  It 
suggested  the  following  minima: 

Hours 

1.  Study  and  class  attendance  14  hrs.  per  week  per  major 28  to  56 

2.  Serious    reading 4 

3.  Physical  education,  athletics,  exercise 7 

4.  Lectures,  concerts,   theaters 3 

5.  Formal  social  affairs 2 

6.  Religion  and  social  service   work , 2 

7.  Sleep 56 

This  would  make  a  total  of 102     130 

The  committee  also  felt  that  in  respect  to  certain  items  they  should 
name  maxima.     These  items  were: 

Hours 

1 .  Dances,  teas,  and  the  like 5 

2.  Movies,   shows,    games 6 

3.  Activities  should  not  be  made  a  major  interest,  and  gainful  employment  and 
all  else  should  be  disposed  of  in  harmony  with  the  real  business  of  the  college. 

To  discover  what  this  committee  felt  to  be  the  real  business  of 
college,  we  should  turn  to  the  opening  paragraph  of  their  report'  which 
reads  as  follows:  "What  is  the  real  business  of  the  college?  In  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee  it  is  its  real  business  to  do  these  six  things: 
(1)  by  instruction  and  guidance  'to  help  each  student  to  acquire  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe,  of  the  history  of  the  race,  of  the 
structure  of  society,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  individual,  that,  taking 


°Op.  cit 

.  p.  92 
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his  stand  at  the  center  of  his  own  being,  he  may  have  a  sense  of  where 
he  is';  (2)  to  teach  him  to  think  straight;  (3)  to  develop  in  him  the 
capacity  for  accompHshing  the  greatest  amount  of  accurate  work  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time;  (4)  to  develop  in  him  capacity  for  sustained 
effort;  (5)  to  aid  him  to  develop  his  body  and  give  him  a  true  conception 
of  a  proper  mode  of  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and  physical 
well-being;  and  (6)  not  least  important,  to  develop  character  and 
personality." 

The  matter  of  competition  between  the  activities  and.  with  the 
curriculum  will  be  cared  for  partly  by  the  point  system,  partly  by  their 
integration,  and  partly  by  a  frank  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  college 
that  the  extra-curricular  activities  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
curriculum. 

There  is  a  real  danger  in  the  use  of  the  extra-curricular  activities 
as  a  basis  for  campus  status.  Dean  Hawkes'  has  some  very  sane  words 
in  regard  to  the  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  program  of  the  modern 
college.  Dean  Hawkes  says:  "Every  one  in  close  contact  with  colleges 
knows  that  for  many  youths  they  do  contribute  a  great  deal  to  their 
finest  development."  He  also  points  out  the  danger  of  using  these 
activities  as  a  basis  of  campus  status.  On  this  point  he  says:  "I  must 
say  just  a  word  about  the  danger  of  disillusion  that  attends  a  college  hero. 
A  student  who  in  college  manages  everything  that  he  touches  .  .  . 
enjoys  a  post  of  great  danger.  Graduation  day  comes  and  the  hero  is 
out  in  the  world."  It  is  pathetic.  Dean  Hawkes  goes  on  to  say,  to  find  a 
college  hero  returning  to  his  campus  repeatedly  to  live  in  the  past  glory 
of  the  achievements  of  his  college  days  because  his  life  work  has  not 
yielded  him  success. 

Col.  R.  I.  Rees,  personnel  officer  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  in  addressing  "The  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education"  recently  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  made  a  report  of  the  experience  of  his  com- 
pany with  four  thousand  college  men.  Colonel  Rees"  says:  "With  the 
view  to  determining  the  value  of  college-trained  men  in  industry,  the 
Bell  Company  obtained  data  on  four  thousand  students  from  one  hundred 
representative  colleges  from  which  these  men  came,  checking  their 
reports  from  the  time  they  entered  college  until  they  had  been  out  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  years  or  more.  The  data  showed  conclusively  that 
achievement  in  extra-curricular  activities,  such  as  athletics,  literature, 
managerial,  social,  musical  and  dramatic,  did  not  rank  as  high  as  scholar- 
ship in  predicting  a  successful  career.  This  study  is  not  intended  to 
indicate,  however,  that  a  student  must  devote  all  his  time  to  his  studies 
in  order  to  succeed  after  he  leaves  college.  There  should  be  time  for 
physical  exercise  and  for  participation  in  one  or  more  of  the  campus 
extra-curricular  activities.  But  the  point  made  in  this  survey  is  that 
high  scholarship,  as  a  rule,  is  a  better  indicator  of  a  man's  future  success 
than  a  high  rating  in  student  activities  of  the  campus." 

ATHLETICS 

All  that  has  been  said  about  the  extra-curricular  activities  up  to 
this  point  applies  with  equal  force  to  athletics,  but  there  are  certain 
dangers  inherent  in  athletics  that  are  not  present  in  equal  degree  in  the 
other  extra-curricular  activities.  It,  therefore,  seems  necessary  to  devote 
a  brief  discussion  to  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  excessive  demands  on 
the  time  of  the  relatively  few  students  who  participate  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  claim  special  attention.  The  glorification  of  the  competitive 
spirit  and  the  magnifying  of  the  desire  to  win  are  serious  dangers.  The 
financial  transactions  of  the  managers  of  intercollegiate  athletics  have 
been  a  scandal,  and  graft  is  often  present.  The  newspaper  publicity 
which  is  given  to  the  individual  athlete  is  unwholesome  for  a  great  many 
men.  The  tendency  to  professionalize  college  athletics  is  another  evil. 
The  excessive  deference  paid  to  coaches  and  the  high  salary  they  receive, 
together  with  the  attitude  of  the  alumni  and  the  general  public  toward 
the  whole  athletic  situation,  are  demoralizing. 

This  indictment,  while  it  is  severe,  does  not  look  to  the  abolition 
of  intercollegiate  athletics.  This  drastic  step  has  been  taken  by  some 
colleges,  but  it  is  not  recommended  as  a  general  practice. 

The  writer  thinks  that  all  must  agree  that  as  a  project  in  real  edu- 
cation, the  coaching  which  college  students  receive  has  the  edge  on  the 
job  performed  by  the  average  professor  in  his  class  room.  Coaches,  in 
other  words,  are  oftentimes  better  teachers  than  those  who  sit  in  profes- 
sorial chairs.  They  do  a  good  job  and  the  American  student  likes 
nothing  so  well  as  a  good  job.  This,  however,  is  a  real  damage  to  an 
institution  rather  than  a  blessing  if  it  is  filled  with  athletes  who  are  not 
primarily  good  students. 
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The  intercollegiate  athletic  evils,  however,  can  all  of  them  be  cor- 
rected, if  the  administration  will  accept  responsibility  in  cooperation 
with  the  intercollegiate  agencies  operating  in  their  field  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  athletic  life  of  the  campus.  If  intercollegiate  activities  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  students  or  alumni  or  "detached"  coaching,  the  evils 
that  now  characterize  the  system  will  continue  to  flourish.  The  Ameri- 
can college  today  needs  administrative  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
intercollegiate  athletics  and  it  needs  an  "attached"  coaching  system, 
by  which  is  meant  that  the  members  of  the  coaching  staff  should  be 
considered  members  of  the  faculty  and  should  attend  its  sessions,  and 
take  part  in  its  deliberations  just  as  other  members  of  its  faculty.  On 
this  point  Dean  Hawkes'  says:  "The  sine  qua  non  of  the  athletic  program 
is  a  staff  of  coaches  and  managers  who  regard  themselves  and  are  regarded 
by  all  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  institution." 

Of  course,  colleges  should  not  be  satisfied  merely  with  providing 
for  intercollegiate  athletics.  There  should  be  intra-mural  athletics  and 
an  insistence  on  courses  for  physical  education,  health  and  hygiene,  with 
ample  provision  therefor. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

Ben  D.  Wood,'  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  would 
exclude  from  college  all  but  1  5  per  cent  arbitrarily  because  they  do  not 
have  "first-rate  minds,"  as  Percy  Marks  would  say.  Dean  F.  S.  Chapin,' 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  inclines  to  the  same  view  when  he  says 
that  it  is  "not  so  much  the  educational  significance  of  student  extra- 
curricular activities,  as  .  .  .  whether  our  academic  work  as  ordinarily 
conducted  is  sufficiently  educational  and  stimulating  when  students  are 
able  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time  so  many  other  activities." 

Those  who  share  this  view  would  give  severe  assignments  in  cur- 
ricular  subjects  and  by  academic  standards  would  thus  eliminate  those 
who  are  unable  to  measure  up  to  the  increased  requirements.  A  few 
years  ago  Washington  and  Lee  University  had  by  lowering  its  academic 
standards  greatly  increased  its  student  body.  The  professors  did  not  like 
this  arrangement  and  the  result  was  a  change  in  administrations.  The 
new  president  immediately  raised  the  standards   academically  of   the 
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institution  and  the  result  was  that  with  the  examination  of  the  fall 
semester,  more  than  500  of  the  students  were  dropped,  a  large  number 
for  an  institution  the  size  of  Washington  and  Lee.  Also  more  exacting 
entrance  requirements  were  installed  and  the  consequence  is  that  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  occupies  its  ancient  prestige.  It,  however,  is  not  so 
exacting  in  standards  but  that  the  ordinary  extra-curricular  activities 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  average  student  there. 

Sectioning  according  to  ability,  particularly  in  English,  French  and 
Mathematics,  has  become  a  practice  in  a  large  number  of  institutions. 
This  would  seem  to  grade  educational  standards  according  to  individual 
need,  especially  where  a  larger  amount  of  work  is  exacted  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  doing  it,  and  in  a  sense  would  remedy  our  mass  produc- 
tion tendency  in  higher  education,  but  this  is  manifestly  no  solution  of 
the  extra-curricular  activities'  evils.  Those  who  should  see  fit  under 
this  plan  to  devote  less  time  to  their  curricular  work  than  they  should, 
would  naturally  gravitate  despite  their  ability  to  the  "pass"  class  and 
the  system  would  be  perpetuated  even  in  aggravated  form. 

Another  plan  that  has  been  tried  in  Swarthmore  and  Wellesly  Col- 
leges particularly,  but  also  in  other  institutions  as  well,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  "Honors  Courses"  for  brilliant  students,  permitting  them  during 
their  junior  and  senior  years  to  select  the  field  of  special  interest  and  to 
do  high  grade  work  in  it  under  the  direction  of  a  professor.  Such  stu- 
dents are  released  from  ordinary  class  duties,  but  they  are  expected  to 
do  a  very  high  grade  of  work  in  their  chosen  field  and  they  have  not 
disappointed  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  have  advocated 
this  method  of  building  scholarship,  and  at  the  same  time  of  offering  a 
brilliant  student  opportunity  to  utilize  his  leisure  time.  The  thought 
underlying  the  Honors  Course  is  that  the  dullest  student  often  sets 
the  academic  pace  for  the  campus  and  that  opportunity  should  be  pro- 
vided the  brilliant  student  for  the  cultivation  and  development  of  his 
intellectual  powers  without  resorting  to  extra-curricular  activities  as  a 
"pop-off"  valve  for  his  life  energies. 


IN   CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  let  it  be  stated  again  that  the  writer's  fundamental 
educational  philosophy  is  that  the  extra-curricular  activities  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  curriculum  and,  as  such,  they  are  entitled  to  recog- 
nition and  cooperation  from  administration  and  faculty.  They  are 
entitled  to  such  consideration  because  they  exercise  such  tremendous 
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influence  in  building  character.  This  view  involves  exacting  adminis- 
trative and  academic  problems,  but  higher  education  is  itself  a  serious 
exaction,  and  the  colleges  in  the  writer's  judgment  are  under  obligation 
so  to  modify  their  thinking  and  to  reconstruct  their  practices  and 
programs  that  the  extra-curricular  activities  may  become  the  character- 
building  influences  that  they  inherently  are. 
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Underneath  Maroon  and  Gold 

Written  by  S.  M.  Lynam,  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Orange  and  the  Black'* 

Never  college  gave  to  mankind  fairer  women,  braver  men; 
Never  did  there  hearts  beat  truer  than  the  hearts  of  Elon,  when 
On  the  field  for  college  glory  fellows  that  are  clean  and  bold 
Give  their  best  and  fight  their  hardest  underneath  Maroon  and  Gold. 

Thro'  the  four  long  years  of  college,  thro'  the  brighter,  darker  days. 
Men  and  women  work  together,  learning  each  some  gentler  ways — 
Learning,  too,  of  love's  best  meaning,  as  the  years  of  life  unfold, 
Till,  perchance,  two  lives  be  blended  underneath  Maroon  and  Gold. 

When  the  snows  of  many  winters  leave  their  whiteness  in-  our  hair, 
We  will  sit  and  talk  together,  and  she'll  be  so  young  and  fair 
To  the  eyes  that  learned  to  love  her  in  the  days  then  growing  old, 
That  we'll  whisper,  "Lo!  I  found  you  underneath  Maroon  and  Gold." 
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Love's  Message 


In  the  rosy  glow  of  the  morning  sun, 

In  the  hght  of  a  glad  new  dawn, 

When  the  daily  toil  has  been  begun, 

When  the  shades  of  night  are  gone. 

To  my  soul  there  comes  this  thought  to  cheer, 

Like  a  bow  in  a  storm-swept  sky: 

'You  are  mine,  I  am  yours;  and  I  love  you,  dear. 

With  a  love  that  shall  never  die." 

In  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  noonday  sun. 

In  the  busy  race  of  life. 

When  I  fain  would  shrink  from  the  task  undone. 

Would  rest  from  the  weary  strife. 

This  thought  gives  strength  and  drives  out  fear. 

Like  a  beam  from  a  lighthouse  high: 

'You  are  mine,  I  am  yours;  and  I  love  you,  dear, 

With  a  love  that  shall  never  die." 

In  the  misty  glow  of  the  setting  sun^ 

In  the  hush  of  the  evening's  close. 

When  the  tasks  of  another  day  are  done. 

When  I  seek  the  night's  repose. 

There  is  borne  this  strain  to  my  willing  ear. 

By  the  night  wind  sweeping  by: 

'You  are  mine,  I  am  yours;  and  I  love  you,  dear, 

With  a  love  that  shall  never  die." 

So,  at  dawn,  at  noon,  in  the  twilight  glow. 

Or  the  somber  shades  of  night, 

'Mid  joys,  'mid  cares,  as  they  come  and  go. 

The  future  still  is  bright; 

For  I  know  whether  skies  be  dark  or  clear. 

Though  I  fail  when  so  hard  I  try, 

'You  are  mine,  I  am  yours;  and  I  love  you,  dear, 

With  a  love  that  shall  never  die." 

B. 
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World  Citizenship 

By  Eunice  Rich  Powell,  '22 

Alumni   Address,   Elon   College   Commencement,    192  8 

XT  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  for  the  Alumni 
of  Elon  College.  Many  of  you  are  men  and  women  whom  I  have 
known  from  my  childhood  days,  and  together  we  have  watched  the 
growth  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

For  thirty-nine  years  there  have  gone  from  the  doors  of  this  insti- 
tution thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  served  to  drive  back  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  to  administer  justice  to  humanity,  to  relieve  its 
economic  and  social  distresses,  to  heal  the  bodies  of  its  sick  and  afflicted, 
and  to  administer  comfort  and  hope  to  troubled  souls.  Time  would  not 
permit  to  call  the  service  roll  of  this  institution,  but  as  one  thinks  it 
over  there  comes  a  rather  comfortable  feeling  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  of  us  apologizing  for  the  past  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Born  in 
poverty,  and  struggling  through  youth  against  great  odds,  it  has  never- 
theless rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  youth  of  the  state.  But  we 
cannot  live  in  the  past.  Dreaming  of  bygone  days  and  past  glory  can 
do  little  more  than  stimulate  us  to  carry  forward  the  work  that  has 
come  to  our  hands. 

We  are  not  citizens  of  yesterday;  we  are  citizens  of  today.  The 
problems  of  yesterday  are  not  our  problems.  The  problems  of  today 
have  their  setting  in  world  situations.  Those  of  you  who  are  older  than 
I  am  will  remember  that  in  your  earlier  days  and  in  those  days  that 
immediately  preceded  our  period,  most  of  our  country  was  still  bordering 
on  frontier  conditions,  and  that  meant  that  life  was  comparatively 
simple.  It  used  to  take  six  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Lindbergh  did 
it  in  thirty-three  hours.  It  used  to  take  a  month  to  get  a  message  sent 
over,  and  now  the  mails  are  coming  in  and  going  out  all  the  time.  We 
have  the  New  York  Times  delivered  at  the  Pan-American  Congress  in 
Havana  on  the  morning  after  publication.     We  have  the  radio  sending 
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messages  all  over  the  world.  We  hear  the  living  voice.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  into  our  very  homes  come  ideas  from  everywhere.  We  are 
no  longer  living  by  ourselves  in  simple,  small  communities. 

The  demands  are  more  rigid  and  challenging  today,  for  youth  is 
thrust  into  a  world  far  more  subtle,  full  of  far  greater  temptation,  a 
world  in  which  the  material  for  education  is  far  more  varied,  so  that 
very  often  they  do  not  see  as  clearly  as  did  their  fathers  and  mothers 
exactly  what  the  right  thing  is.  Therefore,  those  who  prepare  youth 
must  give  a  great  deal  of  careful  and  scholarly  thought  concerning  the 
economic,  political,  and  moral  world  in  which  youth  is  to  find  itself. 

It  takes  but  casual  observation  to  convince  one  of  the  inherent 
perils  in  our  economic  order.  Personality  is  secondary  while  machinery 
is  primary.  Economic  values  are  idolized  while  soul  values  are  dehuman- 
ized. Inequality  of  privileges,  concentration  of  control,  industrial  strife, 
waste,  impoverished  personality,  and  materialism  are  concepts  which 
we  may  without  doing  violence  to  them  rightly  apply  to  our  economic 
order.  Our  concentration  of  economic  privileges  finds  500  families 
possessing  $20,000,000.00  each,  while  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  for  1918  states  that  the  incomes  above  $100,000.00  were  con- 
fined to  7,442  homes,  the  incomes  above  $25,000.00  were  listed  at  62,572, 
and  the  number  of  incomes  above  $5,000.00  was  given  as  842,558.  This 
report  further  shows  that  only  one  family  in  each  3,406  receive  as 
much  as  $100,000.00  annually.  Only  one  in  every  388  families  receive 
as  much  as  $5,000.00.  The  most  startling  fact  revealed  by  this  report 
is  that  more  than  half  of  the  heads  of  families  receive  annually  less 
than  $1,500.00.  According  to  careful  estimates  made  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  for  families  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
in  1919,  this  amount  is  less  than  the  actual  amount  required  for  living 
expenses.  This  estimate  was  made  by  an  employer's  association.  Viewing 
this  estimate  by  present  prices,  we  still  find  that  over  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can families  live  on  approximately  $75.00  more  than  is  required  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  Taking  the  average  wage  paid  per  week  would 
mean  only  $1,410.76,  but  according  to  Herbert  Hoover  the  problem  of 
non-employment  makes  the  situation  even  more  critical.  He  says,  "The 
clothing  worker  is  idle  about  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  year;  the  average 
shoemaker  spends  only  sixty-five  per  cent  of  his  time  at  work;  the 
building-trade  workman  is  employed  only  about  190  days  in  the  year,  or 
approximately  sixty- three  per  cent  of  his  time;  the  textile  industry 
seemingly  has  regular  intervals  of  slack  time;  during  the  past  thirty-five 
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years  bituminous  coal  miners  were  idle  an  average  of  ninety- three  pos- 
sible working  days  per  year."  Such  economic  uncertainty  has  produced 
bad  housing  conditions  and  high  rents.  Professor  Clark,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  commenting  on  the  situation  says:  "Ride  through 
the  industrial  district  stretching  from  South  Chicago  to  Gary,  and  as 
you  view  the  expanse  of  ugly  flats  and  barrens,  ask  yourself  why  these 
people  are  here.  Is  this  a  place  in  which  men  would  choose  to  live? 
Certainly  not,  if  they  were  free  to  move  out  to  those  blue,  wooded  hills 
beckoning  in  the  distance.  These  people  never  wanted  to  live  here.  If 
you  wish  to  see  who  it  was  that  found  this  site  desirable,  look  yonder 
at  that  row  of  swine  with  their  grotesquely  sprawling  limbs,  squatting 
near  a  feed  trough  that  looks  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Behold,  my  friends,  the  only  beings  who  actually  wanted  to  live  here, 
out  of  a  population  of  100,000  people  and  six  blast  furnaces!  The 
rest  are  here  because  the  furnaces  are  here  and  for  no  other  reason. 
They  came  under  duress  of  earning  their  bread,  to  this  place  of  dreary 
flatness  where  seems  no  soil  wherein  the  soul  of  man  may  strike  its  roots. 
Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  From  Homestead  to  Hollywood  the  machines 
have  reared  their  cities  after  their  own  needs,  the  like  of  which  men 
never  saw  before." 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Bacon  describes  the  situation  in  trenchant  words  when 
she  says,  "When  people  are  herded  together  like  cattle  there  can  be  no 
privacy,  that  prime  essential  to  home.  If  a  number  of  persons  of  low 
standards  of  different  sexes  and  ages  live  together  in  one  room,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  result  in  vice.  When  a  family  of  ten,  living  in  three 
rooms,  takes  in  boarders,  modesty  and  morality  are  apt  to  be  crowded 
out." 

Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  one  of  the  best  qualified  students  of  social  prob- 
lems in  America  and  a  member  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, has  given  us  a  graphic  picture  of  present  tendencies  operative 
in  our  economic  life.  He  says,  "As  we  survey  present  conditions  and 
the  unmistakable  trend  of  political  and  economic  forces,  we  find  a  good 
deal  of  reason  to  think  that  history  is  about  to  repeat  itself.  After 
about  three  centuries,  there  approaches  a  return  to  feudalism.  In  the 
middle  ages,  feudalism  was  based  upon  military  force  and  the  ownership 
of  land.  The  new  feudalism  is  political  and  industrial.  The  lords  of 
industry  will  realize,  at  least  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  that 
their  position  and  profits  will  be  more  secure  if  they  refrain  from  the 
coarser  forms  of  injustice,  and  permit  the  dependent  classes,  both  urban 
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and  rural,  to  obtain  a  moderate  share  of  the  products  of  industry.  The 
masses  will  probably  enjoy  a  slightly  higher  degree  of  economic  welfare 
than  has  ever  been  in  their  reach  before.  But  they  will  enjoy  it  at  the 
expense  of  genuine  freedom.  They  will  have  surrendered  the  right, 
which  was  once  universal  in  America,  to  determine  their  own  economic 
lives." 

Facing  the  fact  of  dire  human  needs  in  our  economic  life  causes 
one  to  view  with  horror  the  waste  that  is  caused  by  concentration,  com- 
petition, and  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  Governor  Pinchot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  declares,  "The  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  most 
wasteful  in  the  world — wasteful  in  living,  wasteful  in  manufacturing, 
and  wasteful  in  their  failure  to  conserve  natural  resources."  Mr.  Floyd 
W.  Parsons,  editor  of  the  Gas  Age  Record,  says:  "The  story  of  the 
development  of  life  and  industry  in  America  is  the  most  amazing  tale 
of  the  waste  of  wealth  by  a  careless,  improvident  people  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  We  have  flooded  the  air  with  that  wonder  fuel,  natural 
gas;  covered  our  land  with  ashes  of  burned  forests,  killed  off  our  wild 
animal  life  for  the, sport  that  was  in  it,  and  robbed  our  virgin  acres  of 
so  much  of  their  fertility  that  in  many  of  the  regions  farming  as  a 
pursuit  is  about  as  obsolete  as  the  spinning  wheel.  Mr.  Stuart  Chase 
has  estimated  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  we  are  annually  wasting 
750,000,000  tons  of  coal,  50,000,000  horse-power  from  water-power, 
one  bilion  barrels  of  oil,  six  billion  feet  of  natural  gas,  and  five  billion 
feet  of  lumber.  Mr.  George  W.  Alger,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
says,  "In  New  York  alone,  a  fourth  of  the  perishables  received  at  the 
wholesale  market  goes  to  the  public  dumps;  a  third  of  the  oranges  and 
a  fifth  of  the  eggs  received  are  rotten  and  unsalable;  annually  over  seven 
million  pounds  of  fruit  and  three  million  pounds  of  vegetables  are 
carried  by  dump-scows  to  the  sea."  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  whole 
retail  system  in  America  shows  a  competitive  anarchy  of  the  worst  sort. 
For  every  25  families  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  store  of  some  kind. 
This  is  exclusive  of  automobile  or  gas  concerns.  Mr.  E.  A.  Filene  says 
that,  "The  plain  fact  is  that  one  of  the  great  wastes  of  business  is  due 
to  the  incredibly  inefficient  methods  of  distribution.  Today  an  article 
usually  doubles  in  price  between  the  production  cost  and  what  the 
consumer  pays. 

Industry  is  dehumanizing  its  workers.  Thousands  of  workers  perform 
the  same  movements  countless  times  each  day  and  we  take  pride  in  our 
wonderful  machinery,  but  we  are  looking  at  the  surface  of  the  real 
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problem.  An  observer  tells  of  a  woman  whose  only  task  is  to  take  a 
half -formed  hinge  and  place  it  in  a  bending  machine  fifty  times  a  minute 
or  30,000  times  a  day.  The  question  is:  Are  we  making  women  or  are 
we  making  hinges?  Which  is  first  in  our  thought,  personality  or  machine? 
A  can  maker  cuts  out  tops  by  pressing  a  foot-lever  forty  times  a  minute; 
a  garment  worker  watches  twelve  jumping  needles  of  a  power  machine. 
A  white-haired  old  man  watches  tin  cans  pass  in  endless  procession 
seeking  to  detect  dents  in  them.  A  mechanized  industry  increases  out- 
put, but  is  there  not  another  side  to  the  picture  that  modern  citizens 
must  consider?  Is  not  the  intolerable  dullness,  the  dreariness,  the  soul- 
destroying  monotony  of  this  degrading  attendance  on  a  machine,  this 
endless  repetition  by  a  rational  being  of  one  comparatively  simple  set 
of  actions  highly  dehumanizing?  Mr.  Arthur  Pond  says,  "America 
gave  the  automatic  tool  its  chance.  Its  blessings  are  evident,  but,  unless 
controlled  by  social  conscience,  it  may  develop  curses  equally  potent — 
undirected  it  may  push  the  human  race  into  a  new  slavery,  or  stampede 
it  into  a  new  anarchy."  Our  tenders  of  machines  are  being  starved  in 
their  souls.  We  have  improved  our  cities  but  have  we  weakened  our 
manhood;  we  have  wondrous  clothes,  hats  and  shoes,  but  have  we 
deadened  the  moral  sense  of  our  womanhood;  we  have  quantity,  but 
have  we  lost  our  quality?  We  have  more  speed,  but  also  more  disasters; 
we  take  fun  at  the  sacrifice  of  vision;  we  have  foods,  but  impair  diges- 
tion; we  have  more  freedom,  but  how  about  our  morality?  The  supreme 
question  is  not  machinery  but  character.  Of  what  use  are  our  material 
advancements  if  they  leave  only  a  dismal  emptiness  within?  Of  what 
use  carrying  our  people  at  75  miles  an  hour  if  they  are  fools  when  they 
get  there?  Of  what  use  our  latest  telegraphy  if  it  flings  across  the  world 
no  better  news  than  commercial  fraud,  social  intrigues,  or  the  follies 
of  the  rich,  and  the  discontent  of  the  poor?  Of  what  use  picture  shows 
if  they  throw  upon  the  screen  the  low  and  the  sensuous?  Of  what  use 
is  our  money  if  it  leads  us  into  extravagant  living,  and  the  flaunting  of 
the  things  that  only  gold  can  buy?  Of  what  use  to  build  great  centers 
of  education  if  we  train  the  children  only  to  be  clever,  to  be  sensual, 
to  thieve  more  cunningly,  to  lie  more  plausibly,  to  live  more  unholy? 
■  It  is  clearly  evident  that  civilization  has  become  a  great  machine, 
and  it  appears  imperative  that  the  wheels  of  it  be  kept  turning  or  else 
the  people  will  starve.  It  is  a  mighty  treadmill  worked  by  weary  feet 
to  grind  corn  that  gives  the  walkers  strength  to  tread  in  the  mill. 
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The  world  economically  is  fast  becoming  one  mighty  family.  The 
nations  are  economically  interdependent.  For  example,  America  con- 
sumes 77  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  rubber  and  produces  only 
3  per  cent  of  this  supply.  If  anything  should  shut  off  this  supply  of 
rubber,  great  sections  of  our  industry  would  be  compelled  to  shut  down, 
millions  of  men  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  a  financial  panic  would 
ensue,  and  an  international  crisis  would  be  precipitated.  The  world  is 
an  economic  unit  and  demands  world-citizens.  As  citizens  of  America, 
we  should  lead  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  all  movements  leading  to 
world  government  and  world-mindedness.  Our  foreign  investments 
have  increased  from  less  than  two  billion  dollars  in  1913  to  over  twenty- 
five  billion  dollars  today,  and  they  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  billion 
dollars  annually.  The  nations  are  building  a  mighty  world  order  of 
economic  dependence,  and  yet  it  is  pathetic  that  in  the  face  of  such 
economic  dependence  we  find  the  same  people  divided  into  sixty  national 
camps  with  animosities  that  put  the  earth  in  constant  jeopardy. 

The  political  situation,  whether  viewed  locally,  nationally,  or  inter- 
nationally, presents  us  with  an  unpleasant  scene. 

Oil  scandals,  steel  strikes,  monopolies,  militia  against  labor,  are  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  honest  government,  but  it  appears  that  Frank 
Cobb,  editor  of  the  Netv  York  World,  was  correct  when  he  said,  "Ameri- 
can democracy  is  now  stagnant.  Enormous  material  prosperity  has 
paralyzed  its  initiative  and  made  it  timid.  A  democracy  that  once  dared 
and  dared  magnificently  now  alternately  mumbles  about  its  troubles  and 
mutters  about  the  greatness  of  the  Fathers." 

These  problems,  however,  wane  into  utter  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  full  moral  implications  underlying  each  of  them.  Crime 
and  lawlessness,  social  evils,  commercialized  amusements,  obscene  litera- 
ture, deterioration  of  home  life,  and  the  absence  of  religious  education 
present  a  picture  that  is  liable  to  throw  one  into  abysmal  pessimism. 

Chicago  murders  500  annually;  the  United  States  murders  11,000 
annually;  robbery  is  100  times  as  prevalent  in  Chicago  as  in  London; 
the  losses  paid  by  burglary  insurance  companies  have  increased  816  per 
cent  in  thirteen  years.  Chief  Justice  Taft  says  that  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  in  the  United  States  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  A 
similar  picture  might  be  given  the  use  of  narcotics  when  the  figures  for 
New  York  state  alone  show  that  60  per  cent  of  the  inmates  in  the 
institutions  of  correction  are  dope  addicts.  The  figures  on  social  vice 
are  not  so  scientifically  obtainable,  yet  Dr.  H.  B.  Woolston,  in  his  study 
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for  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  says,  "We  arrived  at  the  conservative 
figures  of  approximately  200,000  women  in  the  regular  army  of  vice. 
Other  estimates  place  the  number  as  500,000." 

In  the  realm  of  commercialized  amusements  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  the  movie  industry  has  20,000,000  daily  attendance.  That 
the  movie  industry  is  predominately  questionable  is  beyond  dispute. 
Rabbi  Wise,  commenting  on  a  current  movie  program,  says,  "It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  work  of  moral  scavengers  and  filth  producers.  It 
was  the  product  of  moral  leprosy.  It  was  the  vulgar  incarnation  of 
impurity."  Citizens  of  today  must  face  such  issues  as  this  honestly  and 
squarely.  Our  little  simple  community  of  a  century  ago  had  no  such 
problem  as  this.  Education  must  reckon  with  this  mighty  institution 
or  this  institution  will  reckon  detrimentally  with  education.  Concern- 
ing the  extent  and  nature  of  obscene  literature,  Frank  R.  Kent,  corre- 
spondent to  the  Balt'nnore  Sim,  says,  "The  place  to  fully  appreciate  its 
proportions  is  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  with  populations  ranging 
from  20,000  to  100,000 — towns,  for  instance,  Kke  Fairmont,  West 
Virginia,  where  one  dealer  sells  2,200  copies  of  every  issue  of  a  single 
monthly  exclusively  devoted  to  stories  of  sex  experience  and  the  nude 
in  art;  or  like  Steubenville,  Ohio,  when  out  of  110  periodicas  on  sale 
in  a  single  store,  60  were  either  out-and-out  of  a  prurient  type  or  bor- 
dered on  the  libidinous  line.  And  not  only  have  we  produced  a  great 
smut  crop  of  coarseness  peculiarly  our  own,  but  the  more  obscene  of 
the  French  papers  have  been  translated  into  English."  The  Christian 
College  has  a  mighty  task  ahead  of  it  when  the  McFadden  publications 
run  over  eight  million  dollars  annually.  Obscene  tabloid  publications 
have  an  annual  circulation  of  about  three  million  in  New  York  City 
alone — from  there  they  find  their  way  to  the  roadside  grocery  store. 
Such  immoral  forces  are  responsible  for  a  moral  decadence  in  our  nation. 
In  1890  there  was  one  divorce  for  every  sixteen  marriages.  In  1923 
there  was  one  divorce  for  each  seven  marriages.  Just  an  increase  of 
125  per  cent  in  33  years.  Taking  the  years  from  1870  to  1922  we  find 
an  increase  of  over  400  per  cent  in  divorces  granted. 

Professor  Walter  S.  Athearn,  of  Boston  University  School  of  Reli- 
gious Education  and  Social  Service,  believes  that  much  of  our  moral 
confusion  and  decadence  may  be  traced  to  our  failure  in  providing 
adequate  moral  and  religious  guidance.  He  says,  "There  are  in  the 
United  States  over   58,000,000  people,  nominally  Protestant,  who  are 
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not  identified  in  any  way  with  any  church,  either  Jewish,  Protestant, 
or  Cathohc.  There  are  over  27,000,000  American  children  and  youth, 
nominally  Protestant,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  any  Sunday  school  or  cradle-roll  department  and  who  receive 
no  formal  or  systematic  religious  instruction.  There  are  8,000,000 
American  children,  nominally  Protestant,  under  ten  years  of  age,  who 
are  growing  up  in  non-church  homes.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
8,676,000  Catholic  children  or  youth  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Of  this  number,  78.4  per  cent  are  not  in  religious  schools.  We  have 
1,630,000  Jewish  children  and  youth,  of  whom  95.2  per  cent  are  not 
in  religious  schools.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  seven  out  of  every 
ten  children  and  youth  are  not  being  touched  in  any  way  by  the  religious 
program  of  the  church." 

In  the  face  of  such  grave  social  problems,  what  needs  to  be  done? 
Where  can  one  take  hold?  What  can  an  individual  or  institution  do 
about  it?  The  strange  fact  is  that  almost  universally  people  assume 
that  this  is  a  problem  for  the  church  alone.  It  is  a  problem  for  the 
church,  of  course,  and  a  serious  one.  But  it  is  a  problem  for  every 
decent  man  and  woman,  for  every  one  who  hopes  to  have  a  home,  to 
be  a  good  citizen  of  the  community.  Above  all  it  is  a  problem  for 
every  educated  man  and  woman,  whose  sacred  business  it  is,  in  return 
for  the  priceless  boon  of  education,  to  give  his  best  thought  and  service 
to  the  outworking  of  all  that  makes  for  the  higher  life  of  humanity. 

For  those  of  us  who  assume  the  grave  responsibilities  confronting 
us  as  world-minded  citizens,  the  supreme  need  is  a  religion  strong  enough 
to  empower  us  to  live  cheerfully  and  successfully  a  godly  life  amid 
modern  conditions.  We  are  gaining  power  and  knowledge  with  amazing 
rapidity.  The  serious  question  is  whether  we  have  character,  grace, 
soul  strength  to  make  us  masters  of  the  giant  forces  that  stand  ready 
either  to  serve  or  to  destroy  us.  The  laws  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
physics  can  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  man  and  his  world,  but  they 
cannot  disclose  to  us  the  personal  Self  in  man.  Just  as  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  a  real  self,  an  ego,  back  of  the  physical  and  mental  facts 
of  our  conscious  existence,  just  so  there  is  a  great  Self,  a  Person,  back  of 
the  phenomena  of  Nature  which  we  see  around  us.  Underneath  the 
facts  of  the  physical  world  is  the  Everlasting  Spirit,  and  at  the  heart  of 
reality  is  an  eternal  Self.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  Jesus.  He  not  only 
taught  that  the  universe  at  heart  is  a  person,  but  He  describes  the  person 
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in  terms  of  all  that  is  dearest  and  best  in  human  life.  If  we  accept 
Jesus'  philosophy,  we  live  in  a  universe  which  is  at  heart  a  Person, 
and  this  person  at  heart  is  Love.  Nations  who  have  ignored  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  of  Jesus  have  always  fallen.  Germany  builded  a 
civilization  which  interpreted  the  heart  of  the  universe  as  brute  force, 
a  civilization  which  asserted  that  Christian  principles  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  relations  of  states,  neither  do  they  apply  to  the  relations 
between  individuals,  that  a  strong  man  not  only  has  the  right,  but  is 
under  obligations  to  take  away  from  the  weak  man  everything  that 
the  weak  man  has,  and  use  it  for  his  own  upbuilding.  Her  philosophers 
claimed  this  to  be  the  basic  law  at  the  heart  of  the  universe.  But  such 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  thought  and  spirit  of  Jesus.  What  does 
the  philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ  mean  in  human  life?  It  means  that  no 
man  can  regard  the  advantages  of  his  life  as  private  possessions,  to  be 
used  selfishly  for  his  own  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  share  the  Spirit 
and  Mind  of  Christ.  Our  advantages,  no  matter  what  they  may  be, 
whether  wealth,  or  education,  or  position,  or  influence — these  advantages 
must  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  our  opportunity,  and  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  serve  the  common  good.  Service  is  the  essence  of  right  relation- 
ships, and  unselfishness  is  the  secret  of  every  true  life.  Jesus  taught  this 
in  immeasurable  ways.  He  practiced  it  himself,  and  he  made  upon  his 
own  generation  and  upon  every  generation  which  has  followed,  the 
impression  that  he  was  utterly  sincere  in  what  he  taught  and  in  what 
he  did.  The  Apostle  Paul  has  alluded  to  the  all-inclusiveness  of  the 
Christian  realm,  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free    .  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."     A  Japanese  states- 

man. Baron  Y.  Sakatani,  who  makes  no  pretension  of  being  a  Christian, 
has  struck  the  same  keynote:  "Personally,  I  never  think  merely  as  a 
Japanese.  My  uppermost  thought  is  always  the  world's  good.  Among 
m)'^  nationals  there  are  many  men  of  this  type.  There  are  people  in 
every  nation  who  have  this  mind.  This  is  no  time  to  think  in  terms  of 
self,  and  one's  nation  alone.  We  must  think  in  world  terms,  and  plan 
for  the  world's  good. 
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"Join  hands,  then,  brothers  of  the  faith, 
Whate'er  your  race  may  be! 
Who  serves  my  Father  as  a  Son 
Is  surely  kin  to  me. 
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"In  Christ  now  meet  both  East  and  West, 
In  Him  meet  South  and  North, 
All  Christly  souls  are  one  in  Him 
Throughout  the  whole  wide  earth." 

What  is  the  function  of  the  Christian  college  in  the  task  of  building 
social-mindedness  and  creating  the  spirit  of  world-brotherhood?  To 
answer  this  question  comprehensively  would  require  a  full  statement  of 
the  aims  of  Christian  education,  but  we  must  see  that  it  is  the  function 
of  a  Christian  college  to  teach  men  how  to  live  successfully  with  each 
other  and  to  promote  at  all  times  the  social  good.  Elon  College  was 
founded  to  oflFer  Christian  education  to  the  youth  entering  her  sacred 
halls,  and  our  own  President  Harper  in  an  address  at  Morehead,  Ken- 
tucky, recently  defined  Christian  education  as  the  process  by  which  we 
learn  to  live  with  and  for  each  other  and  unto  God,  as  revealed  in  Christ 
and  interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  like  this  definition  for  it  includes 
the  basic  ideals  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  society  and  of  personal  regenera- 
tion of  the  individuals  in  society.  It  begins  at  the  moral  center  of 
the  individual  and  works  outward.  If  we  accept  in  dead  earnest  this 
conception  of  Christian  education  we  will  have  a  Christ-centered  edu- 
cation, but  not  a  static  or  stagnant  education  since  the  dynamic  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  felt  in  our  classes  and  is  our  ultimate  appeal  in 
a  world  of  conflict.  This  type  of  education  creates  Bible-loving,  Christ- 
honoring,  Spirit-empowered  scholarship  which  breaks  the  spell  and 
magic  of  materialism  and  modern  idolatry  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
much  of  our  educational  life  today.  Yes,  Elon  should  continue  to  build 
on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  the  philosophy  of  Calvary,  and  the  fire  of  Pente- 
cost. A  Christ-centered  education,  a  social-minded  education,  a  for- 
ward-looking education,  a  Spirit-filled  education  is  beyond  all  question 
the  historic  position  of  Elon  College.  As  Alumni  may  we  become  living 
examples,  in  every  good  work,  of  all  that  our  Alma  Mater  holds  sacred. 

This  is  the  burden  I  would  lay  upon  your  souls,  the  vision  I  would 
set  before  your  eyes.  For  then,  we  shall  not  only  honor  our  college, 
and  justify  our  position  as  educated  men  and  women;  we  shall  also  gain 
the  approval  of  God,  the  Father,  and  win  that  noblest  of  all  honors, 
that  of  being  "counted  worthy  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man." 
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Building  a  Rural  School 

By  S.  C.  Deskins,  '23 

Principal,  Sumner  High  School,  Guilford  County 

>^=nHE  building  of  a  rural  school  deserves  more  careful  consideration 
\^  than  it  usually  receives  at  the  hands  of  educational  writers.  Indeed 
from  a  survey  of  much  of  the  literature  of  education  one  would  remain 
peacefully  unaware  of  even  the  existence  of  any  rural  educational  prob- 
lem at  all.  That  such  is  the  case  probably  arises  from  the  assumption 
that  city  life  and  city  education  are  so  far  superior  to  country  life  and 
rural  education  that  any  serious  effort  countryward  in  education  is 
quite  unnecessary.  So  why  bother  to  build  a  rural  school  or  to  develop 
a  system  of  education  suitable  to  rural  needs?  If  most  of  the  boys  on 
the  farms  will  go  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible,  it  would  really  seem  a 
discouraging  task  to  attempt  to  build  a  rural  school.  Then,  too,  are 
not  magnificent  buildings  and  splendid  equipment  the  real  standards  by 
which  we  measure  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system?  Naturally,  then, 
the  city  with  its  assumed  superiority  and  with  its  abundance  of  material 
equipment  looms  large  in  educational  matters. 

And  such  importance  should  not  be  minimized.  But  it  should  not 
obstruct  entirely  the  view  that  the  development  of  rural  education,  in 
short,  the  building  of  a  rural  school,  is  equally  desirable;  and  probably 
from  the  consideration  of  the  good  of  all  the  people,  really  more  impor- 
tant. For  as  long  as  the  tasks  of  obtaining  food,  clothes  and  shelter 
constitute  such  an  indispensable  part  of  human  activity,  so  long  will  the 
establishment  of  a  rural  school  be  a  worthy  achievement.  One  is  almost 
constrained  to  believe  that  upon  the  rural  school  depends  the  ultimate 
solution  of  our  tremendous  agricultural  problem;  for  the  problems  of 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  hinge  largely  on  a  sound 
policy  of  rural  education.  Thus  not  in  any  of  the  political,  vote-catching 
farm  relief  plans  will  much  real  relief  be  found,  but  rather  in  the 
development  of  an  intelligent  rural  citizenship.     To  meet  to  some  small 
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degree  these  problems  is  part  of  the  great  need  of  building  a  successful 
rural  school. 

Examples  of  such  need  in  its  broader  application  to  our  national 
life  may  be  seen  on  every  side.  Let  one  look  at  our  fertile  plains,  covered 
with  surplus  crops  rotting  there  for  want  of  a  market,  while  the  poor 
farmers  are  sold  out  to  pay  their  taxes  or  to  meet  the  mortgages  on 
their  homes.  Then  let  brother  John  look  a  second  time,  and  he  will 
see — not  a  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of  the  blue,  not  by  a  long 
shot.  Let  him  look  rather  into  the  dismal  shells  of  our  big  cities.  There 
he  will  see  thousands  of  children  slowly  starving  because  they  can  not 
get  that  surplus  food  rotting  in  the  farmers'  fields  for  want  of  an  ade- 
quate market.  Evidently,  something  has  decayed,  in  more  ways  than 
one;  and,  Hamlet  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  Denmark, 
either.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Oh,  nothing,  of  course;  for  the 
farmers  are  not  organized,  and  the  children  do  not  vote.  Consequentij^ 
our  great  leaders  have  for  these  rural  problems  some  sympathy,  and 
little  else.  In  view  of  the  prayer  meeting  political  campaigns  some  one 
might  be  so  sacrilegious  as  to  think  that  the  Sulking  Senator  was  really 
jealous  of  a  Tammany  greater  than  his  own,  while  the  master  mind 
that  fed  the  whole  wide  world  has  happily  hibernated,  apparently  for- 
getting where  charity,  with  Uncle  Sam's  money,  is  supposed  to  begin, 
throwing  to  us  only  the  ringing  challenge  that  he  is  aggressively,  openly 
and  unalterably  in  favor  of  happy  homes.  From  such  explosive  subjects 
let  us,  like  the  blatant  bishops,  return  calmly  to  our  wonted  text — that 
of  building  a  rural  school. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley  wrote  a  monograph, 
"The  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  three 
main  essentials  for  better  rural  schools,  namely,  more  money,  better 
organization  and  better  supervision.  To  those  in  the  front  line  educa- 
tional trenches  the  force  of  these  suggestions  is  often  very  painfv;lly 
evident. 

A  more  recent  development  most  favorable  to  building  rural  schools 
has  come  from  the  state  department  of  education.  Provisions  for  the 
county  unit  plan  in  administration  and  support  of  rural  schools  furnish 
the  solid  foundation  for  future  growth.  The  South  is  finding  out  that 
the  district  system  of  administration  and  financial  support  is  too  limited, 
too  poor,  often  too  prejudiced  to  provide  growing  schools.  As  the 
county  unit  slowly  displaces   the   district   unit   in   administrative   and 
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financial  phases  of  school  work,  just  so  will  the  schools  have  a  better 
chance  to  move  upward. 

Another  phase  of  this  problem  is  ably  set  forth  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Southern  Agriculturist  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Gus  Dyer.  According 
to  Dr.  Dyer,  the  rural  school  needs  education  with  rural  aims,  with 
subject  matter  suitable  to  rural  needs  and  with  less  conscious,  or  per- 
haps unconscious,  efforts  toward  educating  rural  boys  and  girls  away 
from  the  farm.  To  be  sure,  they  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
enter  any  and  all  phases  of  honest  activity;  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
should  certainly  be  given  a  somewhat  broader  view  as  to  the  importance 
and  opportunity  of  country  life.  To  this  end  all  encouragement  possible 
should  be  heartily  given  the  vocational  movement,  especially  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science  departments  for  rural  schools. 

The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  express  some  of  the  general  factors 
relative  to  the  development  of  rural  schools,  with  a  sprinkling  of  what 
might  be  humorously  dignified  as  a  working  philosophy  of  rural  educa- 
tion. With  these  general  ideas  in  mind  let  us  now  turn  for  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  more  specific  problems  in  building  a  rural  school. 

In  the  first  place,  were  it  not  so  generally  ignored,  it  should  be 
unnecessary  to  say  that  effective  leadership,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  essential 
for  any  appreciable  achievement.  Too  often,  however,  when  one  cannot 
find  anything  else  to  do,  or  in  truth,  is  incapable  of  doing  anything  else, 
then  by  tacit  consent  of  all  concerned  he  is  clearly  cut  out  for  a  school 
teacher.  Pity  the  poor  children,  robbed  thus  of  their  birthright,  who 
like  the  few  occupants  in  other  pews,  look  up  and  are  not  fed.  Such 
ought  not  so  to  be.  The  need  for  effective  leadership  is  even  greater  in 
rural  schools  than  elsewhere  because  of  the  greater  number  of  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  establishing  a  successful  school.  Often — one  might  as 
well  tell  the  real  truth  and  say  always — there  are  petty  neighborhood 
quarrels,  low  financial  support,  that  drowsy  satisfaction  with  things  as 
they  were  in  the  good  old  days  of  fifty  years  ago.  To  form  these  oppos- 
ing forces  into  a  unified  group  working  wholeheartedly  for  their  school 
almost  requires  the  services  of  a  person  with  the  patience  of  Job,  the 
strength  of  Hercules  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Furthermore,  not  only  must  we  have  efficient  leadership,  but  also 
must  we  make  that  leadership  continuous.  First,  get  leaders  in  school 
work;  then  give  them  a  continuous  tenure  of  office  for  at  least  five  years 
or  more,  for  less  than  that  time  gives  little  chance  for  any  systematic 
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planning  for  the  development  of  the  school.  This  very  mistake  of 
changing  teachers  and  principals  almost  as  often  as  the  moon  changes 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  blunders  in  rural  school  development.  Why, 
the  poor  kids  are  kept  so  busy  learning  the  new  teachers  that  they  have 
little  time  left  to  form  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  great  characters 
and  facts  of  experience  in  the  various  courses.  And  the  poor  victims 
called  teachers — what  about  them?  They  feel — and  justly  so — that  they 
belong,  not  to  the  teaching  profession,  but  to  the  teaching  procession. 
They  become,  that  is,  some  of  them  do,  what  a  heartless  wit  calls  "a  mob 
of  mobile  maidens  meditating  matrimony."  Who  blames  them,  espe- 
cially if  you  have  married  one  of  them? 

In  addition  to  efficient,  continuous  leadership  there  is  another  factor 
absolutely  essential  to  the  building  of  a  rural  school.  For  all  leaders 
there  must  be  followers.  Principals  and  teachers  make  only  one  part 
of  the  school.  The  community  makes  the  other.  So  for  best  work 
there  must  be  developed  a  progressive,  enthusiastic,  community  spirit, 
in  which  teachers  and  patrons  unite  their  effort  for  the  common  good 
of  all.  Happy  the  school  whose  patrons  feel  a  proud,  loyal  sense  of 
responsibility  for  its  continued  welfare  and  growth.  Thus  to  interest 
the  patrons  fervently  in  their  school,  to  create  a  wholesome  school  and 
community  spirit  of  support  and  cooperation,  to  represent  and  interpret 
favorably  to  all  concerned  the  work  of  the  school — these  factors  con- 
stitute some  of  the  main  community  duties  of  principals  and  teachers 
toward  enlisting  and  maintaining  the  support  of  all  the  patrons  in  the 
united  effort  to  build  a  better  rural  school. 
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The  Styles  of  Francis  Bret  Harte 
and  O*  Henry 

By  L.  B.  EzELL,  '21,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Instructor,  University  of  Texas 

>^=nHOUGH  there  are  frequent  dissimilarities,  the  styles  of  O.  Henry 
V^*'  and  Bret  Harte  are  delightfully  comparable.  These  two  authors, 
as  well  as  a  score  of  others,  have  proved  that  the  short  story  can  be 
made  to  represent  as  large  a  territory  as  the  novel.  Rather  than  compare 
the  writings  of  O.  Henry  and  Harte  story  by  story,  I  shall,  in  a  general 
way,  attempt  to  compare  and  contrast  their  works  and  styles  as  a  whole. 

Inasmuch  as  the  themes  of  Bret  Harte's  stories  are  exclusively  those 
of  the  forty-niners — their  joys  and  problems — and  O.  Henry's  are 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  New  York  life,  the  settings,  characters,  plots, 
and  the  very  atmosphere  of  most  of  their  stories  form  a  sharp  contrast. 
But,  fortunately,  O.  Henry  also  has  given  us  some  western  stories  which, 
for  the  most  part,  deal  with  the  Texas  ranch.  As  mentioned  above, 
Harte  treats  the  California  gold  rush.  The  time  of  Harte's  stories  are 
approximately  a  half  century  prior  to  O.  Henry's. 

The  amazing  genius  of  O.  Henry  lies  in  the  surprising  conclusions 
of  his  stories.  His  story  has  its  nugget  of  gold  in  the  last  paragraph;  it 
may  even  be  in  the  last  sentence.  His  characters  are  extremely  familiar, 
and  he  had  the  faculty  of  putting  them  on  the  page  so  realistically  that 
one  marvels  at  this  writer's  keen  conception  of  human  nature.  Unlike 
O.  Henry's  plots,  those  of  Bret  Harte  unravel  as  the  story  advances. 
Also,  Harte's  genius  lies  in  his  rare  ability  of  characterization.  Com- 
pared with  O.  Henry's,  his  characters  are  more  of  an  earthly  kind.  They 
are  described  to  us  so  vividly  that  we  think  we  know  them  personally 
even  if  they  did  live  and  die  nearly  a  century  ago.  Bret  Harte's  manipu- 
lation of  dialect  and  his  breadth  of  outlook  place  him  second  to  none  as 
a  writer  of  short  stories.  His  incomparable  humour,  one  of  his  critics 
says,  makes  him  and  his  stories  of  '49  unapproachable. 
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O.  Henry's  works  are  genuinely  creative  and,  like  Harte's,  are  dis- 
tinctively humorous.  One  is  apt  to  remark  that  he  does  not  remember 
the  title  of  a  certain  one  of  O.  Henry's  stories,  or  that  he  does  not  recall 
from  what  collection  the  story  comes;  but  he  is  sure  to  tell  you  that 
"the  point  is  this."  As  the  climax  of  O.  Henry's  stories  lies  usually  in 
the  last  paragraph,  the  reader  is  "let  down"  so  unexpectedly  that  he 
gasps  and  smiles — one  seldom  laughs  with  O.  Henry — and  he  invariably 
remembers  the  point. 

Because  there  is  apt  to  be  a  glorification  of  the  one  and  a  poor 
treatment  of  the  other,  most  short  story  writers  have  preferred  to  repre- 
sent only  one  constituency  in  a  story.  It  is  one  of  O.  Henry's  distinctions 
that  he  is  fair  to  any  two  or  more  that  he  may  select.  He  may  blend, 
for  example,  art  and  heart  so  thoroughly  that  the  reader  hardly  realizes 
the  breadth  of  the  theme.  O.  Henry  was  not  a  propagandist,  but  one 
cannot  read  his  stories  without  feeling  that  the  story-teller  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  entertainer.  He  has  suggested  a  nationalism  in  which 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West  play  necessary  parts.  Every  story  of 
O.  Henry's  strikes  a  different  chord,  the  keynote  of  which  is  "not  sec- 
tionalism but  reciprocity."' 

The  reader  is  inclined  to  think  that  O.  Henry  frequently  has  his 
characters  overplay  their  parts.  In  "The  Pride  of  the  Cities,"  for 
instance,  he  will  probably  think  that  the  man  from  Topaz  City,  Arizona, 
overplays  the  Westernism  of  his  part.  Perhaps  he  does;  but  the  reader 
must  concede  that  his  provocation  was  great.  Generally,  the  themes  of 
O.  Henry's  stories  are  the  search  for  a  meeting  ground  of  common 
humanity,  but  the  ultimate  theme  is  the  attitude  and  state  of  mind  of 
the  reader.  Stephen  Leacock  says  that  the  tales  of  O.  Henry  are  mere 
"anecdotes,"  but  he  adds,  "  if  they  are  indeed  'anecdotes,'  then, 

in  the  name  of  commonsense,  let  us  have  another  barrelful." 

O.  Henry's  style,  while  singular  and  certainly  distinctive,  is  not  so 
difficult  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  imitate,  as  is  the  case  with  Bret 
Harte's  style.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  quality  of  Bret  Harte's  style 
is  the  deep  feeling  which  pervades  it.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  have 
a  good  style  without  depth  of  feeling,  but  want  of  feeling  invariably 
produces  a  coldness  in  the  style  that  chills  the  reader.  And  it  is  the 
genuineness  of  Bret  Harte's  language  and  feeling  that  make  the  reader 
feel  near  to  his  characters.     Where  O.  Henry  elaborates  and  causes  the 
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reader  to  think  he  is  neglecting  the  point,  Bret  Harte's  points  are  shot 
straight  to  the  mark,  and  nothing  is  added.  Indeed,  the  conciseness  of 
his  dialogue  may  sometimes  be  carried  too  far;  but  it  loses  none  of  its 
effectiveness.  His  abruptness  is  clever,  but  it  may  divert  the  reader's 
interest  for  a  moment  from  the  story  to  the  person  who  tells  it. 

Another  characteristic  of  Harte's  style  is  subtlety.  On  certain 
subjects  about  which  he  knows  but  little,  Harte  writes  with  such  genius 
as  to  make  one  who  has  studied  their  technicalities  blush  with  envy  at 
his  apparent  knowledge.  Subtlety,  however,  just  as  brevity,  easily 
becomes  a  defect  in  Harte's  style.  Another  form  of  subtlety  in  his 
style  is  his  seemingly  inexhaustible  vocabulary.  While  Merwin"  says 
Harte's  large  vocabulary  was  due  partly  to  an  excellent  memory,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  due  still  more  to  his  keen  appreciation  of  delicate  shades 
in  the  meanings  of  words.  Occasionally,  however,  Bret  Harte  lapses 
into  carelessness,  and  has  been  accused  of  using  rather  trite,  awkward 
expressions. 

Harte's  attitude  toward  his  characters  is  another  characteristic  of 
his  style.  His  characters  represent  not  exceptional  California  men,  but 
ordinary  men  placed  in  rather  exceptional  circumstances.  Harte  never 
boasts  of  their  bravery;  he  is  their  equal.  This  is  somewhat  the  attitude 
that  O.  Henry  takes  toward  his  characters. 

As  to  their  representation  of  society  in  their  works,  these  two 
writers  are  remarkably  comparable.  As  O.  Henry  represents  the  class 
of  working  girls  by  Maggie  in  "The  Coming  Out  of  Maggie,"  or  the 
Texas  ranchmen  by  Bud  in  "Law  and  Order,"  so  Bret  Harte  describes 
through  Miggles,  in  the  story  by  that  name,  the  reformed  cabaret  dancer, 
and  through  Mr.  Oakhurst,  in  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  the 
thoroughbred  gambler.  O.  Henry's  western  stories  of  Texas  ranch  life, 
as  well  as  his  stories  depicting  New  York  City  life,  make  the  two  classes 
memorable.  "And  the  time  will  come,"  Mr.  Henry  Merwin  says,  "when 
California,  now  strongly  inappreciative  of  its  own  past,  and  of  the 
writer  who  preserved  it,  will  look  back  upon  the  pioneers  as  the  modern 
Greek  looks  back  upon  Sparta  and  Athens."  Indeed,  that  faculty  of 
O.  Henry  and  Bret  Harte  of  presenting  society  or  an  epoch  through 
a  single  character  gives  an  element  of  distinction,  even  immortality,  to 
their  stories;  for  each  has  immortalized  the  group  of  people  he  has 
presented. 
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Alumni  and  College  Finance 

By  Stanley  C.  Harrell,  '09,  A.B.,  D.D. 

ON  discussing  this  topic  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  denomina- 
tional college.  Our  reason  for  doing  so  is  twofold.  Most  of  our 
readers  will  be  from  denominational  colleges;  and  the  question  of  finance 
that  confronts  the  average  denominational  college  has  its  own  peculiar 
aspects  and  problems. 

Denominational  colleges  and  universities  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  in  this  country.  They  were  founded  at  first 
to  provide  facilities  for  advanced  study.  They  had  the  field  practically 
to  themselves.  At  a  later  date  when  the  various  states  had  recognized 
the  necessity  for  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  accepted  the 
responsibility  to  provide  at  public  expense  colleges  and  universities,  the 
various  denominations  continued  to  establish  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  order  that  the  youth  of  their  connection  might  be  given 
the  type  of  higher  education  that  would  best  prepare  them  for  the 
service  which  they  were  expected  to  render  the  world  through  denomina- 
tional agencies. 

There  is  not  today  the  distinct  difference  between  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  state-controlled  institution  and  the  denominational  college 
which  was  once  so  marked.  It  is  our  conviction,  however,  that  there 
is  still  a  very  distinct  contribution  which  the  denominational  college 
is  called  upon  to  make,  which  the  state  institution  cannot  make.  But 
even  if  it  were  true  that  the  existence  of  the  denominational  college  were 
no  longer  justified  because  of  the  difference  in  college  atmosphere  and 
the  content  of  instruction;  so  marked  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  yoUng  people  attending  college,  and  as  the  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  the  denominational  college  has  become  an  educational 
necessity,  if  the  young  people  who  wish  to  attend  college  are  to  have 
their  wishes  gratified. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  financially  the  denominational 
college  is  in  competition  with  the  state-endowed  institution.     The  cost 
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of  education  in  the  denominational  college  cannot  be  materially  increased 
above  the  costs  that  maintain  in  the  state  institution.  And  just  here 
is  another  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  average 
institution  of  higher  learning  the  fees  paid  by  the  student  do  not  meet 
quite  half  the  cost  of  the  instruction  which  he  receives.  It  does  not 
require  a  mathematician  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  places  a 
tremendous  financial  burden  upon  the  denominational  college. 

It  might  seem  to  some  that  the  logical  solution  is  to  increase  the 
fees  charged  the  students  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  take  care  of  the 
expenses  of  instruction.  But  to  do  this  would  close  the  doors  of  the 
college  forever  to  some  of  the  most  aspiring  and  promising  students 
who  are  now  attending  college.  Intellectual  ability  and  financial 
resources  are  not  always  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual  when  that 
individual  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  life.  Many  of  the  very  best 
students  in  our  colleges  today  are  depending  for  their  education  upon 
the  proverbial  financial  shoestring.  To  deny  them  the  education  which 
they  so  earnestly  desire  would  be  both  socially  and  economically  tragic. 
To  aid  them  in  securing  the  training  which  will  fit  them  for  rendering 
a  worthy  life  service  is  eminently  American,  and  it  is  eminently 
Christian. 

It  is  so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  American  ideals  and  Christian 
principles  that  we  must  find  a  way  to  keep  the  cost  of  education  to  the 
student  within  the  reach  of  every  worthy  and  ambitious  youth.  Such 
an  increase  in  the  costs  paid  by  the  student  as  the  average  student  is 
financially  able  to  pay  will  not  take  us  very  far  toward  the  meeting  of 
the  financial  problem  which  faces  most  of  the  denominational  institutions. 

Nor  is  it  quite  the  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable  course  to  expect 
the  churches  of  the  various  denominations  to  provide  for  all  the  financial 
needs  of  the  denominational  college.  The  churches  have  a  definite  obli- 
gation to  their  college,  and  most  of  them  are  responding  nobly.  But 
denominational  connection  receives  so  little  consideration  in  the  selecting 
of  a  college  that  the  average  student  body  in  a  denominational  college 
is  apt  to  be  denominationally  cosmopolitan.  And  besides  the  churches 
have  so  many  other  indispensable  lines  of  service  to  support  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  let  education  carry  away  the  lion's  share  of  resources. 

It  may  help  us  some  in  our  search  for  a  solution  to  inquire  who 
profits  most  largely  from  the  education  of  the  average  student.  There 
is  a  distinct  advantage  which  accrues  to  society.     The  state  is  materially 
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enriched.  The  work  of  the  church  is  made  a  bit  easier.  But  unless 
all  our  conclusions  are  false,  Mr.  Average  Student  himself  profits  mort 
largely  from  the  education  which  he  has  received  than  does  any  other 
individual  or  institution.  If  this  be  true,  then  are  not  the  alumni  of 
all  institutions  under  a  far  greater  obligation  to  their  Alma  Mater  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think?  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  alumni 
of  denominational  institutions. 

No  other  institution  save  the  church  itself  has  been  established  and 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  so  great  self-denial  and  sacrifice  as  the  denomina- 
tional college.  Those  who  have  invested  of  their  lives  and  their  means 
in  such  an  institution  have  done  more  than  invest  in  a  college;  they 
have  made  an  investment  in  the  youth  of  succeeding  generations.  It 
is  not  an  investment  in  an  institution,  it  is  an  investment  in  humanity. 
We  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  alumnus  of  a  college  is  under  a  tre- 
mendous obligation  to  his  Alma  Mater.  But  in  the  strictest  sense  it  is 
not  an  obligation  to  his  Alma  Mater.  The  benefits  and  privileges  which 
he  has  received  are  the  gifts  of  the  generation  just  before  him.  And 
his  obligation  is  to  make  possible  the  same  benefits  and  privileges  for  the 
generation  that  is  to  come  after  him. 
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The  Porto  Rican  Social  Life 

By  Victoria  E.  Adams,  '24 

HFTER  one  year  of  hard,  and  also  interesting,  experience  on  the 
mission  field,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  history 
there  is  no  chapter  more  thrilling  than  that  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  onward  march  of  missionary  service  on  the  part  of  those  Christian 
workers  who  have  laid  foundations  strong  and  sure.  The  service  ren- 
dered has  a  romance  that  clings  to  it.  The  magnificence  of  missionary 
zeal  and  sacrifice  thrill  us.  Those  messengers  of  Good  Tidings,  going 
forth  on  their  mission  and  living  with  and  for  others,  understand  human 
needs,  and  have  discovered  the  power  that  makes  for  permanent  strength 
and  for  patient,  self-sacrificing  service.  The  example  of  David  Living- 
stone and  many  others  is  an  inspiration  to  us  who  are  trying  to  follow 
their  Christlike  spirit. 

As  I  have  written  of  my  first  impressions  of  this  island  to  our 
weekly  paper  (Sim),  I  shall  attempt  to  write  of  the  social  life  in  Porto 
Rico. 

A  complete  Americanization  of  this  island  may  be  a  matter  of 
years,  or  of  centuries,  but  it  seems  inevitable.  American  civilization  in 
the  United  States,  largely  the  outcome  of  the  Protestant  religion,  does 
not  have  this  religious  background  in  Porto  Rico.  Therefore  the  social 
task  of  the  evangelical  church  is  to  provide  the  moral  element  of  this 
changed  condition.  A  study  of  the  social  condition  of  the  island  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  part  of  the  church's  work. 

One  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  American  occupation  of  this 
island  is  the  division  of  the  extremely  wealthy  from  the  other  classes. 
The  personnel  of  most  of  the  distinctively  American  institutions  con- 
sists of  members  of  the  second  class,  people  who,  before  the  occupation, 
were  without  any  social  standing  and  are  now  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  occupying  government  offices  and  preaching  in  many  of  our 
churches.  In  some  cases  this  virile  element  of  the  Porto  Rican  life  has 
thrust  the  so-called  first  class  from  places  of  responsibility  which  family 
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and  wealth  had  given  them  for  centuries.  There  are  many  colored 
leaders  in  the  political  parties  who  during  the  day  will  confer  with  and 
dictate  to  men  with  whom  in  the  evening  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  associate  in  a  social  way. 

I  am  told  that  17  per  cent  of  the  males  and  16  per  cent  of  the 
females  were  consensually  married.  That  is,  one-seventh  of  all  the 
people  over  15  years  of  age  are  living  together  without  the  sanction 
of  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  marriage.  And  in  some  centers  the  percentage 
is  as  high  as  39  per  cent. 

There  are  two  reasons  advanced  that  are  supposed  to  be  responsible 
for  this  state  of  things.  First,  if  we  remember  the  early  conditions  that 
mention  the  loose  living  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  Spaniards  were  mostly 
adventurers  who  left  family  ties  behind  them  and  entered  into  this 
consensual  marriage  with  the  native  women.  Second,  is  that  of  the 
extortionate  and  prohibitory  fees  charged  by  the  church.  The  most 
deplorable  phase  of  these  marriages  is  that  the  children  who  are  born 
are  denied  a  real  home.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  there  is  the  "natural" 
child,  and  the  illegitimate  child.  The  "natural"  child  is  a  child  born 
out  of  wedlock  but  recognized  and  registered  by  the  father.  This  child 
has  a  legal  standing,  and  the  father  helps  to  support  it;  but  he  lives 
with  the  mother.  Later,  if  father  should  marry,  the  natural  child  has 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  half-brothers  and  sisters  enjoying  social 
recognition  and  prestige  in  which  he  too  ought  to  share.  In  a  good 
many  cases  the  father  turns  his  back  upon  him  and  pretends  that  he  does 
not  know  him. 

The  evil  results  of  illegitimacy  in  Porto  Rico  are  the  same  as  else- 
where. Many  of  the  children  are  abandoned  by  both  parents.  Owing 
to  lack  of  sufficient  orphanages  and  children's  homes,  it  is  estimated 
that  today  there  are  10,000  homeless  children  on  the  island  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  children  live  on  what  they  can  earn,  beg,  or  steal. 
They  sleep  in  the  waiting  room  of  a  railway  station,  in  the  comfortable 
branches  of  a  tropical  tree,  or  on  the  porch  of  some  residence.  Many 
evenings  when  I  return  from  the  church  services,  I  find  children  sleeping 
on  our  front  porch.  Besides  these  conditions,  they  are  illiterate  and 
form  the  class  from  which  come  the  beggars  and  thieves.  What  can  be 
done  with  such?  The  only  hope  is  left  to  the  Evangelical  Church  to 
try  to  purify  the  immoral  social  life  of  the  island. 

The  recreational  life  of  Porto  Rico  can  be  described  by  its  casinos, 
plazas,  and  fiestas.    Casinos  are  the  apex  of  the  social  life  of  the  island, 
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and  present  destructive  programs,  namely:  drinking,  gambling  clubs, 
and  dancing.    For  this  reason  they  are  disapproved  of  by  our  churches. 

The  plaza  is  a  beautiful  park  located  in  the  center  of  each  city  and 
town;  and  what  the  casino  is  to  the  select  class,  the  plaza  is  to  the 
masses.  "When  night  falls  the  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens, 
husbands  and  wives  congregate  in  the  plaza  or  public  square  of  the  city. 
The  older  folk  sit  on  the  side  and  chat,  while  the  young  folk  begin  to 
parade,  often  to  the  quaint  music  of  a  native  orchestra.  The  girls  circle 
one  way  and  the  young  men  the  other.  So  great  is  the  power  of  custom 
and  so  carefully  chaperoned  are  the  girls  that  if  a  girl  should  circle 
with  a  young  man  it  would  be  almost  tantamount  to  an  engagement. 
If  the  engagement  takes  place,  the  girl  is  never  allowed  to  see  her  sweet- 
heart alone,  but  is  always  chaperoned  by  some  member  of  her  family. 
So  you  could  imagine  how  much  freedom  a  girl  has  in  the  Spanish  race. 

The  fiesta,  holiday,  is  another  thing  that  is  essentially  a  part  of 
the  Porto  Rican  life.  Hardly  a  week  passes  that  does  not  have  a  holiday 
or  some  saint's  day.  Of  course,  since  the  American  occupation  all  the 
American  holidays  are  observed  also. 

In  general,  Christmas  does  not  mean  very  much  to  Porto  Rican 
children.  The  6th  of  January,  Three  Kings  Day,  the  coming  of  the 
Wise  Men,  is  more  like  Christmas  to  them.  Before  retiring,  the  children 
will  fill  baskets  with  grass  and  place  them  in  conspicuous  places  so  that 
the  Wise  Men  in  their  search  for  the  infant  Jesus  will  see  them,  and  in 
return  for  fodder  for  their  beasts,  will  leave  presents  for  the  children. 
This  is  almost  the  same  as  the  American  child  hanging  his  stocking  on 
Christmas  eve.  There  are  many  other  fiestas  that  I  could  mention, 
but  I  think  this  will  give  you  an  idea  of  their  habits. 

When  it  comes  to  team  work,  the  Porto  Rican  is  lacking  in  what 
we  call  good  sportsmanship.  However,  a  slow  improvement  is  being 
made  toward  this  line.  American  sports  have  been  introduced,  such  as 
baseball,  volleyball,  and  many  others.  Now  we  have  evangelical  teams 
formed  in  some  of  the  churches.  We  have  a  volleyball  team  in  Ponce 
for  our  Christian  Endeavor  boys  and  girls. 

What  we  missionaries  need  to  give  to  these  good  people  is  a  doctrine 
which  reveals  to  them  the  simplicity  and  wonder  of  God,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  save  them. 
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Ah,  when  I  stop  to  think  of  vanished  days, 
Of  childish  dreams  I  used  to  keep  always 
Before  me,  then  I  wish  that  dreams  could  all 
Come  true,   as  in  my  fancy  once  they  lay. 

A  prima  donna,  sometimes,  I  would  be; 
And  also  play  as  well  as  Borowski. 
Upon  the  stage  I'd  love  to  thrill  all  those 
Who  came  from  far  the  dramas  good  to  see. 

I'd  have  a  palace  in  which  I  might  roam, 
Prince  Charming,  too,  and  all  that  makes  a  home. 
Stray  cats,  and  parrots,  horses,  dogs,   and  deer. 
And  everything  would  find  room  'neath  my  dome. 

My  dreams  have  changed  so  much — so  much,  since  then, 
For  dreams  of  twenty  are  not  those  of  ten. 
And  still  I'm  looking  for  them  to  come  true. 
Nor  sometime  sadly  say,  "It  might  have  been." 

Gwendolyn  Patton,  '27. 
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The  Function  of  {he  Colleg,e  T^apei^ 

IT  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  function  of  a  college  newspaper  is  to 
present  the  news  of  the  college;  yet  some  editors  apparently  discount 
this  function.  They  think  that  accounts  of  campus  happenings 
are  old  stuff  because  everybody  knows  all  about  them  anyway.  But 
everybody  does  not  know  all  about  them.  There  are  many  worthwhile 
things  occurring  in  and  about  any  college  which  are  known  to  only  a 
small  part  of  the  faculty  and  student  body. 

The  folks  back  home  also  enjoy  reading  the  college  news  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  institution  in  which  John  or  Mary  is  a  student. 
Hence  any  mention  of  honors  won  or  marked  accomplishment  of  the 
individual  student  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  college  paper. 

But  aside  from  the  present  value  of  such  news,  it  also  serves  as  the 
most  accurate  and  satisfactory  history  of  the  college  life  and  activities. 

Another  function  of  the  college  paper  is  to  keep  the  alumni  informed 
of  the  various  activities  of  the  college.  What  article  so  interesting  to 
an  alumnus  as  a  snappy  write-up  of  a  football  victory  won  by  his  Alma 
Mater.  If  a  column  is  devoted  to  the  history  and  the  present  activities 
of  the  alumni  the  college  paper  becomes  doubly  valuable  to  them. 

Through  the  editing  and  managing  of  our  college  papers  the  stu- 
dents responsible  for  such  duties  receive  a  training  in  newspaper  work 
and  business  management  that  is  often  of  greater  value  to  them  than 
any  course,  or  perhaps  all  the  courses,  pursued  in  the  academic  field. 
Hence  one  function  of  the  college  paper  is  to  furnish  such  opportunities 
to  some  of  its  students. 

The  columns  of  the  college  paper  offer  to  the  would-be  poet  or 
story  writer  an  opportunity  for  public  expression  that  he  otherwise 
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would  not  have.  This  is  certainly  a  worthwhile  function,  and  one  that 
should  receive  more  attention  from  the  management  of  our  college 
papers. 

Summarizing,  these  are  some  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  college 
paper:  to  present  and  preserve  the  accounts  of  the  various  college  activi- 
ties; to  keep  the  alumni  in  touch  and  in  tune  with  their  Alma  Mater; 
to  provide  training  in  business  management  and  news  editing  for  the 
members  of  the  staff;  to  give  publicity  to  the  productions  of  literary- 
minded  students;  and  to  keep  the  homes  in  touch  with  the  institution 
and  informed  as  to  its  activities. 

There  are,  doubtless,  other  worthwhile  functions  of  the  college 
paper;  but  if  it  fulfills  those  enumerated,  it  will  have  achieved  a  large 
measure  of  success. 

J.W.  B. 


G/llumni  As  College  c/ldvertisers 

npHE  advertising  "game"  is  assuming  vast  proportions.  When  one 
uses  the  term,  therefore,  he  is  not  speaking  in  an  "unknown  tongue," 
but  in  a  language  which  everybody  understands.  The  modern  business 
man  does  not  face  the  question,  "To  advertise  or  not  to  advertise?" 
but  rather  the  question,  "How  shall  I  advertise?"  And  the  college  of 
today  faces  the  same  question. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  in  which  a  college  can  advertise. 
By  printing  and  circulating  a  vast  amount  of  literature,  by  running 
advertisements  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  by  constantly  publishing 
news  articles  in  current  periodicals,  by  developing  successful  athletic 
teams  and  seeing  to  it  that  their  exploits  are  given  due  publicity,  by  the 
work  of  promotional  secretaries — in  these  and  a  hundred  other  ways  a 
college  can  advertise  itself  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  to  suggest  to  the  Alumni  of 
our  College  that  there  is  a  quiet  and  a  most  potent  way  in  which  we  as 
Alumni  of  the  College  can  do  some  effective  advertising.  The  writer 
uses  the  term  "quiet"  advisedly,  for  the  plan  which  he  suggests  has  no 
blare  of  trumpets,  no  flaring  headlines,  no  high-pressure  methods.  //  is 
the  method  of  noble  living  and  of  large  service. 

There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  a  craftsman  of  days  lone  3~o 
used  to  stamp  on  the  finished  articles  which  he  made,  "Made  by  Enion. 
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Let  the  buyer  take  note."  It  was  simply  another  way  of  saying,  "I  am 
the  maker  of  fine  products.  I  have  a  reputation  to  uphold.  I  cannot 
aflFord  to  send  out  shoddy  goods.  The  fact  that  I  have  stamped  my 
name  on  this  article  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  of  materials 
and  workmanship.  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  by  this  article  and  to 
stake  my  reputation  and  my  fortune  on  it."  Enion's  advertisement  was 
the  finished  product.  The  writer  recalls  that  as  a  boy  his  father,  who 
dealt  in  a  wholesale  way  in  fruit,  would  always  bid  just  a  bit  higher 
on  the  strawberries  of  a  certain  man,  and  would  be  willing  to  go  to 
almost  any  limit  in  order  to  get  them.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough. 
When  "Dave"  Mosely  stamped  his  name  on  a  crate  of  strawberries  the 
buyer  might  know  that  he  was  getting  good  strawberries.  Dave's  way 
of  advertising  was  simply  to  pack  good  strawberries. 

It  is  even  so  in  the  case  of  a  college.  A  college  cannot,  of  course, 
be  responsible  for  what  its  students  do,  either  while  they  are  in  college 
or  after  they  leave  college.  But  in  a  very  real  sense  a  college  is  judged, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  its  Alumni.  A  good  product  is  one  of 
the  best  advertisements  for  a  college.  The  Alumni  of  a  college  should 
think  on  this  fact.  And  this  fact  should  constitute  a  challenge  to  every 
Alumnus  or  Alumna  so  to  live,  and  so  to  serve,  that  whenever  and 
wherever  men  and  women  see  them  or  come  in  contact  with  them,  and 
learn  that  they  are  Alumni  of  a  certain  college,  they  will  think  more 
highly  of  that  college.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them"  applies 
here  as  elsewhere.  And  by  their  fruits  do  Alumni  advertise  for  good  or 
for  evil  their  Alma  Maters. 

H.  S.  H. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Forsa?i  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit 


'95 

S.  M.  Smith  is  now  making  his  home  at  1  5  Kensing  Court,  Norfolk,  Va. 

'96 
Rev.  W.  D.  Harward,  of  Windsor,  Va.,  is  rapidly  improving  at  this  time.     Rev. 
Harward  has  been  afflicted  for  several  years,  and  we  are  all  glad  that  he  is  getting  better. 

'97 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Stephenson,  of  Severn,  N.  C,  has  two  sons  at  Elon  this  year,  A.  C.  and 
A.  M.  Stephenson. 

'99 
Rev.  D.  P.  Barrett,  who  has  been  on  a  furlough  for  about  a  year,  has  returned 
to  Porto  Rico  to  represent  the  Christian  Church  in  the  mission  field. 


Rev.  L.  S.  Johnson,  101  Mountain  Way,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  who  for  many  years 
was  a  minister  in  the  Christian  Church,  has  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
We  wish  for  Rev.  Johnson  every  possible  success. 

'04 
Prof.    G.    C.    Davidson,   who    for   many   years   was    supervisor   of   Vance   County 
schools,  is   at   the  present   time   supervisor   of   Person   County   schools,    and   is   making 
his  home  at  Roxboro. 

'05 
Rev.    R.   L.    Williamson,   who    for    many   years    has    been    pastor    of    the    Sanford 
Christian  Church,  is  resigning  this  time,  and  will  take  work  at  Winchester,  Va. 

'08 
Hon.  C.  C.  Howell,  Graham  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  in  1929.     Mr.  Howell  represents  the  Clio  Literary  Society. 

'12 
Dr.  J.  A.  Dickey,  who  received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,   is    teaching   in   the   Sociology   Department   of   the    University   of   Arkansas. 
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'14 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Johnson  has  taken  work  as  assistant  librarian  at  Elon.     She  began  this 
work  in  September  of  this  year. 

'15  *  Tt 

Dr.   F.   M.  Aycock   is   practicing   medicine   at   Princeton,   N.   C.      He   has   a    big 
practice  and  is  getting  along  fine. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Gotten,  who  for  many  years  was  professor  of  French  here,  is  teaching 
in  the  Petersburg  High  School,  at  Petersburg,  Va. 

W.  C.  Purcell  is  practicing  law  at  Durham,  N.  C.  <^~*~^ 

'jg  November 

W.  L.  Kinney  is  in  the  insurance  business  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  1928 

'17 
Dr.  H.   S.  Smith  is   to   become  head   of   the   Department   of  Religious   Education 
in  Columbia  University. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Truitt,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  Berkley  Christian  Church,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  is  now  pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Church,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

'18 
Prof.  E.  B.  Page  is  serving  his  fifth  year  as  principal  of  the  Bethel  High  School, 
Bethel,  N.  G. 

'19 
Prof.  G.  F.  Alexander,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  music  department  in  Elon  for 
several  years,  is  at  the  present  time  head  of  this  department  at  G.  C.  W. 

'20 
D.    H.    Dofilemyer   is    serving    as    revenue    officer,    and    his    headquarters    are    at 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Lindley  holds  the  position  of  Dean  of  High  Point  College.     The  doctor's 
degree  was  conferred  upon  him  this  spring  by  Western  Maryland  Theological  Seminary. 

'21 
Prof.  C.  M.  Miller,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  High  School  in 
this  county  for  several  years,  is  to  be  principal  of  the  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton, 
N.  C,  this  time. 

'22 

Prof.  R.  S.  Rainey  is  serving  his  fifth  year  as  principal  of  the  Biscoe  High  School. 

'23 
Prof.  Herbert  Scholz,  Jr.,  is  teaching  in  Piedmont  College,  Wadley,   Ala. 

'2  J 
Miss  Dorothy  Lowe  is  teaching  in  the  Flat  Rock  High  School  in  Surry  County. 
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'26 
Rev.  H.  E.  Crutchfield  is  taking  work  at  Duke  University,   which  will  lead  to 
his  B.D.  degree. 
The  >27 

p.,  j-.-^  D.   O.   Sanders,   who   taught   in   the   Winston-Salem   High   School   last   year,    is   a 

student  in  Yale  University. 

'28 
Frank  Alexander  is  taking  work  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

^*^  Paul  Walker  is  coaching  at  the  Liberty  High  School  at  this  time. 
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Dr.  J.  B.  Newman 

DENTIST 
Fonville  Bldg.                  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Tjhere  Is  A  'Difference'^ 

Just  as  brick  and  mortar  alone  do  not 
make  a  college,  so  ink  and  paper  alone 
do    not    constitute    efifective    printing. 

OUR   MOTTO   IS   OUR   CREED 

All  that's  worth  printing 
is     worth    printing    well 

cMcCULLOCH  &  SWAIN 

p.  O.  Box  1193                               Greensboro,  N.  C. 

G.  W.  McPherson,  M.D. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Burlington,   N.   C. 

WHITMAN'S  CANDIES 

VAN  LINDLEY  FLOWERS 

SHEAFFER  PENS 

STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

J.  S.  White  Drug  Go. 

Elon's  Complete  Drug  Store 

'Phone  6812 
ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 

Special  attention  to  visiting  Alumni 

T.  N.  Boone 

Tailor 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

"We  are  for  Elon" 

Washington 
Cafe 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

Piedmont 
Hotel 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

Elon  Colleg,e 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ONE    OF    THE    MANY    ELON    COLLEGE    BUILDINGS 

Elon  College  offers  superior  educational  advantages.  The  buildings  are 
new,  equipment  new  and  of  the  very  best  type,  laboratory  facilities  equal 
to  any  college  in  the  South;  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 
strong  Christian  faculty,  and  fine  Christian  atmosphere  prevailing  on  the 
campus.  Special  courses  in  religious  education  and  Christian  work  are 
offered   to   train   laymen   and   ministers  in   the   work  of   our  denomination. 

Fall  term  opens  September  3,  1929. 

For  Catalogue  and  View-Books,  address 

G.  M.  CANNON,  Registrar 
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NORTH    CAROLINA 


"Christian    Character    First    and    Ahvays    at    Elon    College" 
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Carolina  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  G. 

Sales  Office:  709  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Structural  Steel  for  Buildings  and  Bridges 

Capacity  1,000  Tons  per  Month.     3,000  Tons  in  Stock. 

The  Largest  Steel  Fabricators  in  the  Carolinas 
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I  YOUTH  AND  TRUTH  |  | 

E  By  William  A.  Harper  E  = 

E  Is  modern  youth  deeply  religious?   Has  E  E 

E  it  been  duped  or  betrayed  by  its  leaders?  E  E 

E  Dr.   Harper   answers   yes   to   both   these  E  E 

E  questions   in   this   startling,   sympathetic  E  E 

=  interpretation    of    the    young    people    of  E  = 

E  our  generation.  E  E 

Z  "Dr.    Harper    writes    from    conviction    and    ex-  ~  H 

IZ  tensive    observation,    as    one    having    authority."  ~  ~ 

S:  — The  Churchman.  E  E 

3  "No  discussion  of  theology  is  here,  but  much  S  ~ 

~  of  religion  and   the  kind   of  religion   that   ought  ~  s 

E  to   appeal   to  young   people." — Boston   Transcript.  E  E 

E  Price,  $1.50  5  I 


from  your  book  store  or 

THE  GENTURY  GO. 

NEW  YORK  LONDON 


Gharacter  Building 
in  golleges 

By  W.  A.  HARPER 

President,  Elon  College,  North  Carolina 

President  Harper  speaks  out  of  a 
profound  conviction  relative  to  the 
character  of  the  influences  that  are 
dominant  in  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  today,  and  presents  "a 
practical  approach  to  one  of  the 
absorbing  problems  of  our  higher 
educational  life  upon  whose  pro- 
gressive and  satisfying  solution  great 
issues   hang." 

Price,  net,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

The  Abingdon  Press 


E     NEW  YORK 
E    150  Fifth  Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
420  Plum  St. 


CHICAGO 

740  Rush  St. 


Order  from  the  nearest  address. 
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Foreword 

By  W.  H.  Young 

clerk  Superior  Court,  Durham  County,  North  Carolina 

AS  we  endeavor  to  climb  up  and  around  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
circumstances  along  life's  pathway,  at  times  we  pause  and  are 
inclined  to  reflect  as  to  what  has  been  the  most  prevailing  and 
predominating  influence  that  has  controlled  or  moved  us  in  whatever 
has  been  our  attitude  toward  our  individual  or  several  problems  with 
which  we  have  had  to  deal. 

One  does  not  doubt  that  the  mother's  influence,  when  properly 
exercised,  means  more  in  the  life  of  the  child  than  any  other  human 
agency.  Yea,  we  know  it  somehow  reaches  the  highest  in  men  and 
remains  with  them  even  through  manhood. 

My  reason  for  these  few  brief  lines  is  that  I  might  be  permitted 
here  to  refer  to  the  next  greatest  agency  which  I  believe  has  influenced 
my  position  as  to  matters  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  Elon  student, 
old  or  new,  I  would  uncover  my  head,  and,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  declare  to  you  that  the  influence  of  the  few  years'  instruc- 
tions, the  associations,  and  the  fine  spirit  of  Old  Elon  years  ago  have 
counted  more  to  me  in  the  fight  for  truth  and  righteousness  than  any 
other  agency  known  to  me. 

It  has  been  several  years  since  I  was  a  student  there.  But  having 
been  permitted  to  return  there  for  a  few  hours'  stay  at  the  commence- 
ment last  June  and  to  behold  the  splendid  material  equipment,  none 
perhaps  superior  in  this  section,  and  but  few  the  equal,  I  felt  that  I 
would  not  be  content  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  referring  to 
the  finer  impressions  of  life  made  upon  me  while  at  Elon. 

Although  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  very  large  contribution 
Elon  College  has  made  to  our  people  in  the  past,  yet,  I  somehow  feel, 
as  my  mind  attempts  to  project  into  the  future,  that  the  sun  is  just 
rising  and  that  there  are  still  greater  days  of  service  ahead,  for  Elon 
College,  through  its  student  body,  for  humanity,  in  the  fight  for  both 
material  and  spiritual  progress  in  this  world  about  us. 
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Elon 

By  Gladys  H.  Yates 

There  is  in  Carolina 

A  place  we  love  to  be, 

That  men  and  women  love  so  dear, 

A  place  for  you  and  me. 

Where  the  little  town  of  Elon  lies 

Encircled   by  the  hills, 

Its  leafy  lanes  all  rose-perfumed, 

Its  song  the  songbird  trills. 

To  you,  dear  Elon,  e'er  we'll  sing. 

It's  there  we  long  to  be; 

Our  praise  of  thine  eternal  fame 

Shall  ring  from  sea  to  sea. 

Firm  may'st  thou  stand  throughout  the  years, 

A  place  of  great  renown; 

In  praise  of  Alma  Mater 

Will  our  voices  e'er  resound. 
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The  Relation  of  Chemistry 
to  Medicine 

J.  B.  Utley,  A.B.  '28 

eHEMISTRY  originated  in  the  temples  of  Egypt  in  which  the 
priests  experimented  with  simple  chemicals  for  the  preparation 
of  medicinals.  For  many  centuries  chemitsry  and  medicine  went  hand 
in  hand  striving  to  relieve  human  suffering.  So  close  was  their  relation 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  great  chemist  and  physician  Paracelsus 
said  that  "the  true  purpose  of  chemistry  is  not  to  make  gold,  but  to 
prepare  medicines."  But  chemistry,  even  though  it  was  born  of  medi- 
cine, drifted  away  from  its  parent  in  the  effort  to  make  gold  by  the 
conversion  of  baser  metals,  and  as  a  result  chemistry  lost  its  name  and 
went  by  the  name  "alchemy."  After  many  years  of  fruitless  wandering 
in  this  field,  chemistry  started  on  its  homeward  journey  in  efforts  to 
create  riches  by  the  application  of  chemistry  to  industrial  processes. 
The  two  closely  related  sciences  continued  in  their  separate  channels 
until  1854  when  a  startling  and  famous  discovery  made  by  Louis  Pasteur 
brought  them  together  again. 

The  brewers  of  France  were  having  great  difficulty  in  that  they 
could  not  be  certain  to  secure  the  kinds  of  fermentation  specifically 
needed  in  different  cases  in  order  to  produce  the  different  specific  results 
they  desired.  The  fermentation  could  not  be  controlled  and  the  brewers 
were  suffering  great  financial  losses.  They  appealed  to  Pasteur,  who  at 
that  time  was  known  as  a  chemist,  to  solve  their  problems.  Pasteur, 
realizing  in  this  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge,  accepted  the 
invitation.  There  was  a  belief  at  this  time  that  the  living  organisms 
of  fermentation  came  into  existence  spontaneously,  and  that  such 
organisms  came  into  existence  in  wine  and  beers  because  of  a  "vital 
force  of  nature."  Pasteur  found  that  if  nutritive  liquids  are  sterilized 
and  constantly  kept  from  contact  with  air  and  other  insterile  substances 
no  organisms  will  develop  in  the  nutritive  liquid.     Pasteur  then,  with 
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the  aid  of  his  microscope,  separated  the  single  hving  yeast  plants,  then 
grew  pure  cultures  from  the  separate  organisms.  He  also  found  that 
each  organism  produced  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  fermentative  products 
in  the  nutritive  liquids.  In  this  procedure  Pasteur  made  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  and  beneficial  discoveries,  namely  that  disease  is 
caused  by  living  microscopic  organisms,  either  bacteria  or  small  animal 
parasites. 

After  this  discovery  the  chemist  reunited  with  the  physician  in 
the  effort  to  prepare  drugs  that  would  kill  these  microscopic  organisms 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  human  body  uninjured.  Since  the  rejoin- 
ing of  these  two  sciences  vast  strides  have  been  made  in  the  prevention 
of  disease,  which  have  saved  millions  of  lives  and  also  relieved  humanity 
of  much  suffering  and  pain. 

Prior  to  this  time  many  of  the  medicines  were  obtained  from  some 
herb  or  plant.  These  medicines,  although  they  contained  some  curative 
product,  also  contained  many  impurities  which  were  detrimental  to 
health  and  could  not  be  used  to  any  benefit.  The  chemist  has  taken 
these  medicines  and  by  minute  analysis  has  found  the  structure  of  the 
substance  and  has  succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  curative  substance, 
leaving  out  the  harmful  impurities.  Cocaine  is  an  example  of  this  effort 
to  improve  on  natural  remedies.  Cocaine  was  first  used  in  surgery 
by  Roller,  making  possible  painless  operations  without  the  use  of  ether, 
chloroform,  or  laughing  gas.  But  cocaine  had  three  grave  defects: 
first,  it  was  very  scarce,  hence  its  use  was  limited;  second,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  sterilize;  and  third,  it  was  very  poisonous  and  in  some  cases 
fatal  results  ensued.  Chemists  then  made  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the 
substance  and  found  that  only  part  of  the  molecule  was  necessary  to 
produce  the  desired  results.  Then  the  chemist  reconstructed  the  sub- 
stance, leaving  out  the  undesirable  parts.  Now  the  supply  of  the  new 
product  is  plentiful  and  can  be  used  without  danger  of  sickness  and 
death  ensuing.  Chemists  have  prepared  numbers  of  other  local  anjes- 
thetics — procaine,  beta-eucaine,  aposthesine,  benzyl  alcohol,  and  related 
products — better  than  cocaine  because  they  are  less  poisonous.  Improve- 
ments in  other  natural  drugs  have  similarly  been  made.  Atrophine  as 
used  by  the  oculist  makes  the  eyes  useless  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
chemist  has  now  prepared  a  substance,  homatropine,  reducing  the  effect 
to  two  or  three  hours.  Morphine,  another  of  nature's  products,  has 
properties   which   make   it   a   habit-forming   drug.      The    chemist,    on 
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making  an  analysis  of  the  natural  product,  found  in  it  a  drug  called 
codine  whose  effects  are  the  same  as  morphine  except  that  it  is  not 
habit-forming.  Chemists  have,  by  the  modification  of  quinine,  pre- 
pared a  drug  destined  to  become  a  specific  cure  for  pneumonia.  One 
modification,  ethyl  hydrocupreine,  will  kill  pneumonia  germs  in  a  glass 
vessel,  but  is  still  too  poisonous  to  be  used  in  sufficient  strength  to  combat 
the  germ  in  the  human  body.  However,  it  is  probably  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  it  will  be  used  as  a  cure  for  pneumonia.  Chemistry  has 
also  contributed  to  the  physician  drugs  quite  independent  of  any  that 
nature  has  prepared.  An  example  of  this  is  606,  or  salvarsan,  a  product 
of  chemical  research  in  cooperation  with  medicine.  This  medicant  did 
more  for  the  elimination  of  syphilis  in  four  years  than  was  accomplished 
in  four  centuries  of  hygienic  education. 

The  chemist  has  isolated  strychnine,  quinine,  motphene,  atrophine, 
cocaine,  hyoscyamin,  pure  principles  from  the  crude  drugs  offered  by 
nature,  with  tremendous  advantages,  first,  of  quantitative  accuracy  in 
administration  replacing  an  approximate  and  sometimes  disastrous 
guess,  and,  second,  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  physicians  the  possi- 
bilities of  almost  instantaneous  effects  by  hypodermic  injections  of  pure 
solutions  of  the  pure  principles.  The  anti-toxin  is  the  physician's  most 
powerful  weapon  in  combating  invading  germs.  They  have  specific 
curative  powers  but  their  composition  is  still  unknown,  and  when 
injected  into  the  body  they  are  in  the  form  of  crude  mixtures,  loaded 
with  undesirable,  and  to  some  extent  harmful,  ingredients.  These  anti- 
toxins as  yet  have  not  been  isolated  as  pure  principles.  The  physician 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  chemist  for  the  solution  of  such  problems. 
It  must  be  the  chemist  who  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  physician 
the  pure  active  principles  of  the  anti-toxins,  vaccines,  serum  mixtures 
which  are  the  real  curative  principles. 

In  18  56  William  Perkin,  while  trying  to  prepare  synthetic  quinine, 
accidentally  prepared  the  first  coal-tar  dye,  mauve.  This  discovery 
encouraged  research  throughout  France,  England  and  Germany,  and  as 
a  result  innumerable  dyes  and  medicants  were  discovered  in  coal-tar. 
It  was  soon  found  that  these  dyes  would  stain  some  substances  while 
others  it  left  unstained.  Wtih  this  in  mind  Robert  Koch  and  others 
began  to  use  aniline  dyes  to  stain  microscopic  disease  germs  and  by  this 
method  were  enabled  to  Cake  pictures  of  the  germs.  Using  this  method, 
Koch  in   1882   discovered  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  the  bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera.  In  1880  the  typhoid  bacillus 
was  discovered,  and  in  1896  a  serum  was  prepared  to  prevent  it.  The 
diphtheria  germ  was  also  discovered  by  use  of  one  of  the  aniline  dyes, 
namely,  methylene  blue.  The  germ,  by  use  of  the  dye,  was  made  visible 
so  that  the  physician  could  identify  it  in  any  suspected  case  and  adminis- 
ter an  anti-toxic  serum,  thus  preventing  the  dreaded  disease.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  cases  of  disease  which  are  now  or  soon  will  be 
under  perfect  control  of  the  physician,  all  of  which  were  made  possible 
by  the  diligent  research  work  of  the  chernist.  As  yet  no  medicine  has 
been  prepared  that  can  be  used  to  cure  cancer,  sleeping  sickness, 
influenza,  pneumonia,  and  many  other  fatal  diseases.  These  are  some 
of  the  great  tasks  that  are  confronting  medical  science  today.  The 
solution  of  such  problems  lies  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist; 
however,  he  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  physician  and  the  biolo- 
gist, for  no  one  branch  of  science  can  solve  problems  as  great  as  these 
without  the  assistance  of  others. 

The  physician  must  also  turn  to  the  chemist  for  aid  in  the  solution 
of  problems  concerning  the  control  of  health.  The  human  body  is  a 
chemical  factory  divided  into  many  different  compartments:  namely, 
the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  kidneys,  and  all  the  other  organs  of 
the  body.  In  each  compartment  certain  specific  chemical  reactions 
are  continually  taking  place.  When  these  reactions  are  normal  the  body 
is  in  good  health,  but  when  they  are  abnormal  they  are  a  direct  cause 
of  such  diseases  as  gout,  diabetes,  goiter,  and  many  other  bodily  dis- 
comforts. This  abnormality  of  reactions  not  only  causes  many  diseases 
but  also  weakens  the  natural  resistances  of  the  body,  thus  enabling 
hordes  of  invading  disease  germs  to  fatally  attack  the  unprotected 
system.  Take,  for  an  example,  the  stomach.  Chemists  have  found  that 
in  the  stomach  is  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  substance 
known  as  pepsin.  It  has  been  found  that  if  either  of  these  substances 
is  lacking,  bodily  discomforts  result  in  indigestion.  Chemists  have 
not  yet  learned  just  what  the  functions  of  the  acid  and  pepsin  are  in 
speeding  up  the  digestion  of  food.  They  do  know,  however,  that  the 
pepsin  acts  as  a  catalyzer  and  that  both  are  necessary  to  keep  the  chem- 
ical reactions  of  the  body  normal.  Pepsin  is  but  one  of  the  many 
catalyzers  (enzymes)  which  are  speed  regulators  of  our  body  func- 
tions, but  as  yet  no  one  of  them  has  been  mastered  by  the  mind  of  man. 
Their  mastery  depends  upon  the  chemist. 
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From  the  examples  given  above  we  can  see  how  very  dependent  the 
physician  is  upon  the  chemist  for  medicants,  and  how  much  chemistry 
has  contributed  to  reheve  humanity  of  suffering  and  sickness.     If  it 
were  not  for  the  chemist  the  physician  would  still  be  prescribing  such 
drugs  as  were  furnished  by  nature,  not  knowing  whether  they  would         elon 
kill  or  cure  the  patient.     Without  the  chemist,   the  physician  would       alumni 
be  groping  in  darkness  as  in  the  days  when  they  were  working  in  separate         voice 
fields.     It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  we  owe  the  chemist  for  what  ^^ 

he   has   given   to   the  world   in  medicants.      Surely,   for   the   good   of 
humanity,  we  should  unite  the  chemist  and  the  physician  and  never         ^  rnary 
allow  them  to  drift  apart  again.  1929 
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Ben  Jonson^s  Women 

An  Analytical  Study 

By  L.  B.  EzELL,  '21,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Texas 

TYPES 

Common  sense  type Bridget,  Every  Man  in  His  Hmnonr 

Strong   but   ineffectual Agrippina,    Sejanjis 

Virtuous  but  submissive Celia,   Vol  pone 

Jealous Dame  Kitely,  Every  Man  in  His  Humour 

Foolishly   ambitious Lady  Politic,   Volpone 

Shadow  type Dame  Pliant,  The  Alchemist 

Vicious Livia,   Sejaniis 

Shrew Tib,  Every  Man  in  His  Humour 

Bawd Dol    Common,    The    Alchemist 

CH  AR  ACTERISTICS 


Bridget:  £irr 

V   Man 

ill   His   Hill, 

■will- 

Lady  Politic 

Would-Be: 

Volpoiir 

Modest 

IV 

ii 

Iff 

Garrulous 

III 

iv 

Iff 

Conciliatory 

IV 

iii 

19ff 

Jealous 

III 

V 

21ff 

Conventio 

nal 

IV 

ix 

159ff 

Gullible 

III 

\. 

21ff 

Agrippina:    S.- 
Love   of 

jtiinis 

II 

II 

';' 

7 
23ff 

Shrewish 
Dame  Pliant: 

The 

Alcbcii. 

IV 
IV 
,isf 

v! 

45tf 
2ff 

Virtuous 

IV 

i 

Ud 

KastrilPs    : 

shadow 

IV 

iv 

35 

Resolute 

IV 

i 

63ff 

IV 

IV 

S3 

Celia:    Volpoii 
Conciliato 
Submissive 

Virtuous 

■■y 

II 
III 
III 
III 

i 

29ff 
107 
121 
239ff 

Livia:   Scjaniis 
Unfaithful 
Murderous 
Vicious 

IV 

II 
II 
II 

H 

7ff 
7ff 
7ff 

Religious 

IV 

vi 

18 

Tib 

:   Eiery  Mu 

II   ill 

His  H, 

uiiioiir 

V 

X 

12 

Railer 

IV 

iv 

3ff 

Dame  Kitely: 

:   Eicry 

Man  ill  Hi 

s  Hill 

II  our 

Shrewish 

IV 

X 

20ff 

Officious 

II 

iv 

3  6ff 

Dot 

.  Common: 

Tin 

'  Alchci 

iiist 

Resentful 

IV 

i 

21 

Shrewish 

I 

i 

114ff 

Curious 

IV 

ii 

13-98-100 

Cozening 

II 

iv 

Sff 

Gullible 

IV 

viii 

108 

IV 

; 

34ff 

Shrewish 
Jealous 

IV 

V 

'^ 

18ff 
27ff 

Bawdy 

V 

III 

'! 

24ff 
30ff 

Once,  in  a  conversation  with  Drummond,  Ben  Jonson  described 
his  wife  as  "a  shrew,  but  honest."  This  was  nearly  as  much  as  he  would 
have  said  in  praise  of  any  woman.  He  seems  to  have  lived  apart  from 
his  wife  for  long  periods   without   any  sense  of  loss.      Had  she   been 
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another  type  of  woman  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  story  would  have 
been  altered,  because  Jonson  had  such  an  imperfect  apprehension  of 
feminine  character  that  he  probably  would  not  have  realized  the 
difference.     He  really  felt  that  women  were  men's  shadows,   at  best. 

Jonson  saw  mankind  generally  as  divided  into  two  camps,  the  knaves 
and  the  fools.  These  were  in  perpetual  conflict,  and  he  regarded  the 
knaves  as  having  the  better  of  the  argument.  Remembering  this,  and 
his  "shadow  theory"  of  women,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  his  attitude 
toward  women  was  in  keeping  with,  and  a  part  of,  his  attitude  toward 
humanity  in  general.  He  had  no  special  antipathy  toward  women  as 
opposed  to  men.  He  merely  regarded  them  as  the  less  positive  side  of 
the  race,  and  for  the  race  as  a  whole  he  had  scant  esteem.  He  loved 
men  little,  and  women  less. 

To  this  must  be  added,  he  understood  men  little,  and  women  not  at 
all.  His  men  were  better  drawn  than  his  women,  but  he  could  not 
devise  a  complex  male  character.  At  the  same  time  he  had  little  regard 
for  the  niceties  of  feminine  etiquette;  always  associated  virtue  with 
stupidity;  could  not  conceive  of  womanly  tenderness  nor  innocence, 
nor  any  finer  quality  of  soul;  and  on  this  account  he  never  could  portray 
a  human  woman. 

The  highest  virtues  granted  by  Jonson  to  any  woman  are  virtue 
and  beauty.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  women  of  the  type  of  Bridget, 
with  quiet  common  sense,  ordinary  beauty,  and  no  eccentricities,  would 
best  satisfy  Jonson's  own  nature.  And  it  is  just  as  easy  to  believe  that 
women  of  the  type  of  Agrippina,  unquestionably  virtuous  and  of  high 
courage,  would  be  the  only  ones  of  whom  he  would  stand  in  awe.  These 
two,  with  the  ineffectual  Celia,  form  the  upper  crust  of  Jonson's  women. 
It  was  not  given  to  him  to  explore  and  appreciate  the  finer  qualities  of 
womanhood.  His  nature  was  too  coarse,  too  domineering,  too  direct 
and  simple,  to  apprehend  the  subtleties  of  the  feminine  mind. 

Jonson  had  little  interest  in  women,  but  his  virility  attracted  many 
of  them  to  him,  some  of  whom  were  just  as  nefarious  as  any  woman 
in  his  plays.  The  Countess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Rutland,  and  Lady  Wroth 
met  him  on  intimate  terms,  but  on  the  high  plane  of  literary  kinship. 
Other  ladies  about  the  court,  it  has  been  said,  met  him  on  a  purely 
physical  basis.  For  a  woman  to  show  a  flash  of  independence  was  intol- 
erable to  him.  Cecily  Bulestrode,  a  court  lady  of  low  character,  pro- 
voked him  to  a  foul-mouthed  attack.  To  the  Court  Tucell,  in  which  he 
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attempted  to  beat  her  at  her  own  game  of  base  villification.  He  had 
Httle  regard  for  the  court  beauties.  Except  for  a  few  personal  friends 
he  disallowed  women  even  ordinary  grace  and  virtue. 

That  the  women  of  Jonson's  plays  and  the  flesh  and  blood  women 
of  Jonson's  life  were  the  same  in  his  eyes  is  a  premise  that  can  hardly 
be  questioned.  Lady  Wroth,  Lady  Rutland,  and  the  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford occupied  the  same  position  in  his  regard  that  Agrippina,  Bridget, 
and  Celia  held  in  his  plays.  Cecily  Bulestrode  and  her  ilk  must  have 
created  in  his  mind  an  estimate  of  womanhood  that  called  forth  his 
Dame  Pliant,  Dol  Common,  Lady  Politic,  and  Livia. 

Bridget,  representative  of  the  blameless  type  with  common  sense, 
appears  in  Every  Man  in  His  Hiinioiir.  Her  modesty  is  apparent  in 
her  first  speech,  at  the  opening  of  Act  IV,  Scene  ii,  where  she  rebukes 
the  extravagant  love-making  of  Mathew: 

Servant,  in   troth  you  are  too  prodigal 
Of  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it  forth 
Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 

That  she  is  conciliatory  and  sympathetic  appears  in  Act  IV,  scene  iii, 
lines  19ff.,  where  she  rebukes  her  angry  brother.  Downright,  for  one 
of  his  rash  speeches: 

Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent, 
Too  sudden  in  your  humour:  and  you  know 
My  brother  Wellbred's  temper  will  not  bear 
Any  reproof,  chiefly  in  such  a  presence 
Where  every  slight  disgrace  he  should  receive 
Might  wound  him  in  opinion  and  respect. 

Her  respect  for  the  convention  crops  out  in  Act  IV,  scene  ix,  lines 
139ff.,  where  she  reproaches  her  brother,  Wellbred,  for  his  earnest 
solicitation  of  her  hand  in  behalf  of  his  friend,  Knowell: 

Faith,  I  had  very  little  confidence  in  mine  own  constancy,  brother, 
if  I  durst  not  meet  a  man:  but  this  m.otion  of  yours  savours  of  an  old 
knight  adventurer's  servant  a  little  too  much,  methinks. 

Turning  to  Sejciiuis,  we  find  in  Agrippina  a  woman  virtuous  and 
resolute,  but  ineffectual.  Her  high  regard  for  virtue  appears  in  Act  II, 
scene  iv,  line  7,  where  she  says  that  Sosia's  love  is  not  unprofitable,  for: 

How  can  that  be,  when  there's  no  gain  but  virtue's? 
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In  the  same  scene,  at  line  23,  she  repeats  this  sentiment: 

Hear  me,  Silius. 
Were  all  Tiberius'  body  stuck  with  eyes, 
And  ev'ry   wall   and  hanging   in  my  house 
Transparent,   as   this   lawn   I   wear,   or   air; 
Yea,   had   Sejanus   both   his   ears   as   long 
As  to  my  inmost  closet,  I  would  hate 
To  whisper  any  thought,  or  change  an  act, 
To  be  made  Juno's  rival.     Virtue's  forces 
Show  ever  noblest  in  conspicuous  courses. 

Her  incorruptible  chastity  shines  out  in  Act  IV,  scene  i,  hnes  15ff., 
where  she  indignantly  refuses  to  consider  the  safety  of  herself  and  her 
sons  at  the  price  hinted  at  by  Gallus: 

What,  my  Gallus! 
Be  lewd  Sejanus'   strumpet?   Or  the  bawd 
To  Cesar's  lusts,  he  now  is   gone  to  practice? 
Not  these  are  safe,  where  nothing  is. 

In  her  final  speech  in  the  same  scene  we  find  glimpses  of  her  Spartan 
resolution,  functioning  even  in  her  position  of  extreme  ineffectuality: 

Then   stand   upright; 
And  though  you  do  not  act,  yet  suffer  nobly: 
Be  worthy  of  my  womb,  and  take  strong  cheer; 
What  we  do  know  will  come,  we  should  not  fear. 

The  virtuous  but  submissive  Celia,  in  Volpoiie,  is,  of  all  things,  con- 
ciliatory and  peace-loving.  Scene  v  of  Act  II  consists  of  one  long  burst 
of  insane  jealousy  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  Corvino,  into  which  she 
interpolates  three  short  speeches: 

Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Alas,  sir,  be  appeas'd!  I  could  not  think 
My  being  at  the  windore  should  more  now 
Move   your   impatience   than   at   other   times. 

Why,  dear  sir,  when   do  I  make  these  excuses, 
Or  ever  stir  abroad,  but  to  the  church? 
And   that   so   seldom.    .    .    . 
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Her  submission  to  the  demand  of  her  husband  that  she  share  the 
bed  of  Volpone  is  found  in  scene  vii  of  Act  III,  at  Hne  107  and  again 
at  hne  121: 

Sir,  what  you  please,  you  may;  I  am  your  martyr 

Would  my  life  would  serve 
To   satisfy.    ... 

This  is  a  submission  which  puts  CeKa  below  Agrippina  and  Bridget 
in  the  rating  of  Jonson's  women.  Her  wiHingness  to  sacrifice  all  for 
her  chastity  is  reflected  in  the  same  scene  at  lines  239ff.,  where  she  makes 
a  desperate  appeal  to  Volpone: 

If   you   have   ears   that   will   be   pierc'd — or   eyes 
That    can   be   open'd — a   heart    that   may   be   touch'd 
Or   any   part    that   yet   sounds   man   about   you — 
If   you   have   totich   of   holy   saints — or   heaven — 
Do  me  the  grace  to  let  me   scape: — if  not. 
Be   bountiful   and  kill   me.    .    .    . 
Yet   feed  your  wrath,  sir,  rather  than  your  lust, 
(It  is  a  vice  comes  nearer  manliness).    .    .    . 

.     .     .     anything 
That  may  disfavour  me,  save  in  my  honor — 

She  reveals  a  pathetic  trust  in  Providence.  In  Act  IV,  scene  vi, 
line  18,  she  adds  to  her  scanty  witnesses: 

And  heaven,  that  never  fails  the  innocent. 

In  Act  V,  scene  x,  line  12,  she  gives  Providence  praise  for  her 
delivery  from  her  difficulties: 

O  heaven,  how  just  thou  art! 

Dame  Kitely,  Lady  Politic  Would-Be,  and  Dame  Pliant  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  middle  tier  of  Jonson's  women.  The  first  is  an  ordinary 
woman,  not  too  big  to  fly  into  a  rage  of  jealousy  at  the  first  provocation, 
but  withal  harmless.  Lady  Politic  is  a  shade  lower.  She  represents 
the  ambitious,  scheming,  bluffing,  middle-class  woman,  the  would-be 
learned  type  of  which  Jonson  warns  against  in  Epicoene,  II,  ii,  116. 
Dame  Pliant  is  a  type  to  suit  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  opinion,  which 
Jonson  adopted  as  his  own,  "Women  be  men's  shadows."  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  shadow,  with  little  of  humanity  about  it. 
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Dame  Kitely  is  found  in  Ei'ery  Man  in  His  Humour,  where  we 
first  see  her  displaying  officious  motherhness  with  Kitely  as  the  victim: 
Act  II,  scene  iv,  beginning  at  line  36: 

Sister   Bridget,   pray   you   fetch   down   the   rose-water,    above   in    the 
closet.     Sweetheart,   will  you  come  in   to  breakfast? 

What  ail  you,  sweetheart,  come  in;  the  air  will  do  you  harm,  in  troth. 

She  resents  Downright's  overbearing  demands  in  IV,  i,  2 Iff.: 

God's  my  life!  did  you  ever  hear  the  like?     What  a  strange  man  is  this! 
Could  I  keep  out  all  of  them,  think  you?   .    .    . 

In  Act  IV,  scene  ii,  her  curiosity  runs  rampant.  The  following 
are  lines  13,  98,  and  100: 

Sister,    I    pray    you    let's    hear   it. 

Tricks,  brother!  what  tricks? 

Ay,   never  spare  anybody  here;   but  say,   what   tricks? 

She  is  gullible  and  is  easily  deceived  by  Wellbred,  who  causes  her  to 
believe  that  Kitely  has  immoral  relations  with  Tib,  IV,  viii,  99.  Her 
shrewish  disposition  flares  out  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  wits  with 
Tib,  IV,  X,  18ff.  Her  suspicious,  jealous  nature  is  apparent  throughout 
the  play,  especially  at  V,  i,  27,  where  Clement  is  trying  to  justify 
Kitely 's  visit  to  Tib: 

True,  sir:  but  you  know  what  grows  by  such  haunts  oftentimes. 

Lady  Politic  Would-Be,  in  Volpone,  begins  to  reveal  her  garrulity 
in  Act  III,  scene  iv,  and  keeps  up  the  flow  of  words  to  the  end  of  the 
play.  Her  jealousy  is  easily  aroused  to  fever  heat  by  Mosca,  the  first 
workings  of  the  monster  becoming  evident  at  III,  v,  2 1 .  Her  gullibility 
is  revealed  in  the  same  passage.  She  displays  her  shrewish  temper  at 
IV,  ii,  45,  and  again  at  IV,  vi,  2ff.,  where  she  rails  at  Celia: 

Ay,  this  same  is  she. 
Out,   thou  chameleon  harlot!   now   thine  eyes 
Vie   tears   with   the   hyena.      Dar'st   thou   look 
Upon  my  wronged   face? 

Dame  Pliant,  who  lends  some  complication  to  the  plot  of  The 
Alchemist,  speaks  few  words,  but  those  few  serve  to  show  that  she  is 
exceedingly  stupid,  and  that  she  is  the  shadow  of  her  angry  brother, 
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Kastrlll.     Lines   3  5    and   5  3   of  Act   IV,  scene   iv,   show  her   complete 
subordination : 

Why,  I'll  do  as  you  will  ha'  me,  brother. 
I   will    not   refuse,   brother. 

Livia,  the  remorseless  murderess,  the  unfaithful  wife,  the  vicious 
paramour,  is  Jonson's  idea  of  degeneracy  in  the  higher  ranks.  Her  dia- 
bolical nature  is  clearly  revealed  in  her  heartless  speeches  throughout 
the  first  scene  of  Act  II,  of  Sejanus,  beginning  at  line  7. 

Tib  is  an  ordinary  shrew  of  the  working  class.  In  Act  IV,  scene  iv, 
of  Every  Man  iu  His  Humour,  she  vents  her  spleen  upon  her  husband. 
Cob.  In  scene  x  of  the  same  act  the  jealous  Dame  Kitely  falls  in  the 
way  of  her  searing  tongue. 

Dol  Common  is  a  clever  bawd  in  The  Alchemist,  elevated  from  the 
common  kind  in  slight  degree,  in  that  she  lives  by  her  wits  as  well  as 
by  her  body.  That  she  is  a  shrew  appears  at  I,  i,  114ff.  Her  great 
ability  in  the  gentle  art  of  cozening  is  shown  in  passages  beginning  at 
II,  iv,  8;  IV,  i,  34;  and  V,  iv,  24.  Her  bawdy  nature  is  revealed  clearly 
after  Act  III,  scene  iii,  line  30. 
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Our  Alma  Mater's  Contribution  to  the 

Solution  of  Society's  Greatest 

Problems 

By  Ferry  Lee  Gibbs,  A.B.  '2  5;  M.A.  '26;  S.T.B. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Department  of  Religious 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 

now  to  make  education  religious  and  religion  educational  is  the 
perennial  problem  of  modern  society.  Thus  writes  a  son  of  our 
Alma  Mater  in  the  January  number  of  The  International  Journal  of 
Religious  Education.  Every  one  will  agree  with  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith, 
Class  of  1917,  that  he  has  set  forth  in  this  sentence  the  ever-present 
crux  confronting  educators  and  leaders  in  both  secular  and  religious 
education. 

It  seems  that  the  opportunity  to  properly  make  a  contribution  to 
this  problem  is  found  upon  the  campus  of  a  denominational  college.  Is 
Elon  College  failing  to  make  this  contribution?  That  is  the  question 
for  our  consideraton. 

Denominational  colleges  are  failing  in  their  primary  task,  according 
to  Dr.  John  Elbert  Stout  in  his  book.  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Religious  Education.  He  states  that  the  universities  and  colleges  have 
radically  turned  from  their  original  purpose  of  fitting  young  men  and 
women  for  Christian  service  and  are  now  majoring  in  what  is  termed 
secular  vocations.  Three  accusations  are  stated,  as  follows:  (a)  Little 
value  is  attached  to  subjects  in  the  field  of  religion,  (b)  Subjects  in 
religion  are  made  elective  and  there  are  practically  no  requirements  in 
the  field  of  religion  for  graduation,  (c)  There  is  little,  if  any  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  Christian  vocations. 

These  accusations  may  be  true  of  some  colleges,  but  are  they  true 
of  our  Alma  Mater?  The  writer  also  states  three  imperative  functions 
of  a  denominational  college.  They  are:  (a)  A  liberal  education  must 
be  offered  commensurable  with  the  tax-supported  institutions,    (b)  Ade- 
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quate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  religion,  (c)  Men 
and  women  must  be  trained  in  the  technique  and  skill  of  Christian 
vocations.  To  these  the  writer  of  this  article  would  add:  The  cultiva- 
tion of  Christian  attitudes  and  living  in  every  worthy  vocation  of  its 
students,  or  the  making  of  every  area  of  human  experience  Christian. 

Is  Elon  College  providing  a  liberal  education  commensurable  with 
state  schools?  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  courses,  observe  the  equip- 
ment available,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  faculty  to  know  that  this 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  purpose  of  the  early  educational  leaders  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  to  establish  an  institution  "with  positive  religious  surroundings 
for  the  education  of  Christian  ministers  and  laity."  This  policy  is 
being  upheld  at  the  present,  as  one  will  note  in  studying  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  offered  in  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  Chris- 
tian influences.  The  various  schools  are:  School  of  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Household  Chemistry,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art,  Economics  and 
Business  Administration,  Education,  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Geology,  German  Language  and  Literature,  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, History,  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Mathematics,  Philosophy 
and  Social  Science,  Physics,  and  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Also,  further  specialization  is  offered  in  special  departments,  including 
Art,  Expression,  Music,  etc.  Certainly  any  one  has  a  very  broad  field 
from  which  to  choose  a  liberal  education  equal  to  that  found  in  any 
state  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  live  and  study  under  proper 
influences. 

Does  our  Alma  Mater  minimize  her  primary  purpose  of  teaching 
religion  and  exalt  that  of  work  of  state  schools?  This  is  the  second 
objection  to  be  answered.  The  following  makes  it  possible  for  this  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  in  the  negative,  (a)  In  the  curriculum  Christian 
Education  is  given  a  preeminent  position.  In  addition  to  the  well- 
rounded  schools  in  other  fields,  a  school  for  training  in  the  courses  of 
religion  are  offered.  There  are  five  or  more  professors  teaching  in  this 
school;  definite  courses  in  Bible  are  required  for  graduation;  and  the 
religious  training  is  on  a  par  with  the  standards  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education.  Special  recognition  is  given  a  student 
taking  religious  education  courses  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic 
degree,  (b)  The  leadership  of  the  faculty.  The  president  and  his  corps 
of  specialists  in  this  school  are  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments 
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pertaining  to  this  department.  They  stand  high  with  educational 
agencies  working  in  the  field  of  religion,  (c)  The  equipment  is  the 
best  to  be  found  on  the  campus.  Dean  Walter  S.  Athearn  stated  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Mooney  Christian  Education  building  service, 
October  3,  1926,  that  "it  is  the  first  Christian  Education  building  on 
a  college  campus  in  the  world."  This  building,  according  to  another 
speaker  on  the  same  occasion,  "has  become  the  center  of  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  college  students,  as  well  as  the  laboratory  of  Chris- 
tian Education."  Surely  with  such  prominence  given  this  school  in 
the  whole  curriculum,  and  the  attitude  of  the  faculty,  plus  the  latest 
thing  in  the  way  of  equipment,  no  one  can  accuse  our  college  of  being 
lax  in  making  courses  in  religion  at  least  equal  to  those  in  other  special 
fields. 

Does  Elon  fail  to  give  proper  training  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
specialists  in  Christian  vocations?  This  is  the  third  accusation  of  denomi- 
national schools.  If  Elon  has  ever  strayed  from  the  purpose  of  her 
founding  it  has  been  in  years  unknown  to  the  writer.  Certainly  our 
college  administrators  are  giving  this  matter  their  primary  concern,  and 
proof  of  it  is  twofold.  First,  the  number  of  students  taking  courses 
in  the  School  of  Christian  Education  during  the  past  four  years.  The 
most  recent  figures  show  that  an  average  of  258  students  have  enrolled 
during  the  past  four  years  in  the  School  of  Christian  Education  and 
that  284  are  taking  courses  at  this  writing.  In  a  student  body  of 
approximately  400  one  discovers  that  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  students  take  work  in  this  department.  Second,  the  graduates 
who  have  gone  out  from  the  school  as  statesmen  of  religion.  Dr. 
George  F.  Kay,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Religion,  University  of  Iowa, 
stated  recently,  "These  are  days  when  we  need  statesmen  in  religion 
just  as  we  need  statesmen  in  politics  or  in  any  other  great  field."  Our 
Alma  Mater  seemingly  has  realized  the  importance  of  this  need.  In 
addition  to  the  well-equipped  ministers  and  other  religious  workers 
sent  through  her  halls  of  learning  there  are  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  realm  of  religious  education.  Space  will  permit  the  names  of  only 
a  few  known  personally  by  the  writer.  They  are:  Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith, 
Director  of  Leadership  Training  of  the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education  and  soon  to  become  Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Kings 
College,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  P.  E.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Religious 
Education  and   Dean   of   High   Point   College;     Miss    Lucy    Eldredge, 
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Young  People's  Secretary  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Christian 
Church;  Miss  Pattie  Coghill,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Convention;  Miss  Essie  Mae  Cotton,  Director,  of  Religious  Education, 
Burlington,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Ruth  Johnson,  Director  of  Religious  Education, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  and  the  following  are  doing  work  in  religious  education 
in  addition  to  busy  pastorates:  Reverends  John  G.  Truitt,  W.  T. 
Scott,  F.  C.  Lester,  Pi.  S.  Hardcastle,  J.  W.  Fix,  L.  E.  Smith  and  E.  H. 
Rainey.  The  large  number  taking  courses,  and  these  enumerated  who 
have  taken  their  places  among  leaders  in  this  field,  plus  a  number  not 
known  to  the  writer,  goes  to  prove  that  our  college  has  given  serious 
consideration  to  Vocational  Guidance  in  specialized  Christian  vocations. 

Finally,  does  our  Alma  Mater  provide  a  proper  environment  to  aid 
in  making  education  religious  and  religion  educational?  Or,  in  other 
words,  does  she  so  administer  to  the  whole  of  life  to  the  extent  that  the 
individual  is  sent  forth  into  society  to  live  a  Christian  in  every  area  of 
human  experience?  A  purpose  of  Elon's  venture  in  education  is  stated 
thusly:  "The  fundamental  and  primary  aim  is  to  cultivate  Christian 
character,  grounded  upon  firm  principles  of  right,  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
honor  and  propriety,  and  an  earnest  love  of  truth."  This  primary  aim 
of  our  leaders  is  almost  identical  with  the  purpose  of  religious  education 
as  set  forth  by  Dr.  George  A.  Coe  in  his  recent  article,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Keligious  Education  Association,  entitled,  "Let  Us  Rethink  the 
Purpose  of  Religious  Education."  He  writes,  "We  must  put  in  the 
forefront  of  the  demands  of  the  time  upon  religious  education  that  it 
develop  love  of  truth,  and  provide  training  in  the  method  of  finding  it." 
Standing  for  truth,  loving  and  living  truth,  then  seems  to  be  the  desired 
outcome  of  true  educational  methods,  or,  in  other  words,  make  educa- 
tion Christian.  "The  culture  of  truthfulness,"  says  the  writer,  "is  the 
basic  need  in  our  religious  education." 

Our  Alma  Mater  has  always  sought  to  keep  each  student  in  the  way 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  two  students, 
of  all  her  sons  and  daughters  having  spent  four  years  in  her  halls  of 
learning,  have  gone  away  without  professing  to  live  the  Jesus  way  of 
life.  This  is  proof  enough  that  she  is  making  education  religious  and 
obtaining  the  true  objective  of  Christian  education. 

All  Christian  education  should  administer  to  the  whole  of  life.  Life 
is  a  unit  and  is  basically  religious.  All  education  in  every  field  of 
endeavor   should   be   dominated   by   Christian   attitudes.      There   is   no 
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reason  why  biology  and  the  various  sciences  shouldn't  be  studied  with 
a  Christian  motive  to  discover  truth.  There  is  no  reason  why  religionists 
shouldn't  recognize  truth  regardless  of  where  it  is  found.  Truth  is 
truth  and  cannot  contradict  itself  in  any  realm. 

Since  Elon  provides  a  curriculum  which  offers  a  liberal  education 
commensurable  with  state  schools,  and  adds  a  department  of  Christian 
Education  that  takes  its  place  preeminently  among  the  other  schools, 
and  gives  special  attention  in  the  Christian  vocations,  plus  an  environ- 
ment that  makes  for  the  livng  of  the  Christian  life  in  every  area  of 
human  experience,  certainly  one  can  conclude  that  our  Alma  Mater 
is  making  her  contribution  in  helping  to  solve  the  ever-present  task 
of  society,  /'.  e.,  "To  make  education  religious  and  religion  educational." 
Who  would  not  be  proud  to  be  a  son  of  such  a  denominational  school? 
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The  Parting 

By  Gladys  H.  Yates 

The  evening  shadows  fall  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  time  to  part  has  come  to  you  and  me. 
And  long  before  the  sun  awakes  from  sleep 
The  miles  will  stretch  before  us  o'er  the  lea. 

'Tis  sad  to  think  of  leaving  you,  my  dear; 
But  duty  calls,  and  I  must  leave  you  near 
This  place  so  full  of  sweet,  fond  memories; 
The  thoughts  of  which  bring  to  my  eye  a  tear. 

So,  little  girl,  one  fond  and  last  embrace 
To  speed  me  onward  to  the  place 
Where  I  will  work  and  live  and  dream  of  thee. 
And  strive  to  win  for  you,  dear  one,  life's  race. 
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The  Changing  Newspaper 

By  H.  Babcock,  '18,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  Language,  University  of  South  Carolina 

(Delivered  at  meeting  of  N.  C.  H.  S.  P.  A.,  Elon  College,  N.  C, 
December   15,   1928) 

X  ACCOUNT  it  an  unusual  privilege  to  meet  with  members  of  a 
Press  Association  which  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  so  con- 
spicuous a  service  to  the  state  with  which  I  was  once  so  pleasantly 
connected.  Some  of  the  most  formative  and  valued  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  in  your  state,  and  the  temptation  to  become  reminiscent  is 
great.  Now,  I  am  a  Virginian  by  birth,  a  South  Carolinian  by  tolerance, 
and  a  North  Carolinian  by  preference.  It  used  to  be  said,  you  know, 
that  North  Carolina  was  a  valley  of  humiliation  between  two  mountain 
peaks  of  conceit — Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  Now  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  may  still  be  mountain  peaks  of  conceit,  but  Noi'th 
Carolina,  as  you  know  without  my  telling  you,  is  no  longer  anybody's 
valley  of  humiliation,  but  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  illustrious  of 
commonwealths.  As  much  as  it  may  go  against  our  South  Carolina 
grain,  we  have  become  almost  reconciled  to  asking  North  Carolina  to 
annex  us.     But  I  am  digressing. 

The  subject  about  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you 
tonight  is  "The  Changing  Newspaper." 

May  I  dispel  your  fears  at  the  outset  by  saying  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  define  "news."  A  definition  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  where 
doctors  disagree  it  is  presumptuous  for  a  layman  to  intermeddle.  Pilate 
no  doubt  baffled  the  most  astute  of  his  hearers  when  he  propounded 
the  simple  query.  What  is  truth?     And  I  am  no  Pilate. 

Now  it  is  a  commonplace  that  there  is  nothing  so  old  as  yesterday's 
newspaper,  and  that  the  element  of  newness  is  the  quintessence  of  news, 
but  a  five-year-old  newspaper  would  have  contained  precious  news  to 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  to  the  prodigal  son  during  his  peregrinations,  no 
doubt;  and  when  a  story  comes  from  Texas  that  horned  toads  are  found 
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alive  after  having  been  buried  for  thirty  years  in  concrete,  newsgathering 
agencies  regard  it  as  news,  though  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  the  toads 
themselves  regarded  it  so;  or  when  a  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  comes 
along  and  discovers  dinosaur  eggs  a  million  years  old  it  is  hailed  as  news, 
although  the  eggs  must  have  been  deposited  long  before  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  turned  Solomon's  head.  "There  is  nothing  new  that  is  not  old" 
runs  the  whimsical  complaint  of  Chaucer. 

"The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new,"  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  newspaper  should  change  with  changing  times.  Inasmuch  as 
the  newspaper  reflects  life,  and  change  is  the  cardinal,  unchanging 
principle  of  life  itself,  our  conception  of  what  constitutes  news  and 
our  conception  of  the  function  of  the  press  must  likewise  undergo  a 
more  or  less  marked  modification.  What  was  news  two  hundred  years 
ago  may  not  be  news  today;  what  is  worth  an  extra  today  may  not  be 
worth  a  stickful  two  hundred  years  hence.  "All  the  news  that's  fit 
to  print" — that  aspiring  slogan  of  a  great  metropolitan  daily — is  not 
the  same  today  as  it  was  yesterday.  Standards  of  taste  and  canons  of 
ethics  are  subject  to  permutation.  If  certain  Shakespearean  plays  should 
be  presented  today,  unexpurgated  or  uncensored  as  they  were  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  the  performance  would  be  interrupted  and  the  actors 
would  no  doubt  be  escorted  to  jail.  Life  has  never  been  so  kaleidoscopic, 
so  multifarious,  and  so  complex  as  it  is  today,  and  the  newspaper,  if 
it  is  going  to  survive  and  subserve  its  proper  functions,  must  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  changing  order.  Adjust,  or  die,  is  an  inexorable  law 
of  all  life. 

There  was  a  time  when  almost  the  sole  recognized  function  of  the 
newspaper  was  to  ascertain  and  communicate  the  news;  it  was  a  pur- 
veyor of  recent  happenings,  and  news  was  almost  the  exclusive  staple 
or  commodity  in  which  the  press  dealt.  The  communication  of  the 
news  is  still  a  primary  function,  but  the  newspaper  has  passed  the 
looking-glass  stage.  It  is  no  longer  merely  a  news  brokerage;  it  is  no 
longer  content  merely  to  reflect.  The  highly  industrialized  and  spe- 
cialized press  of  today  assembles,  for  the  delectation  of  the  reader,  the 
chronicle  of  events  from  the  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  the  lost 
provinces  of  the  world,  so  that  you  may  sit  in  the  comfort  of  your 
library  and  follow  the  progress  of  the  latest  bloodless  revolution  in  the 
Balkans,  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  about  the  Black  Sea,  the  output 
of  the  diamond  mines  of  South  Africa,  or  the  progress  of  an  intrepid 
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exploring  party  within  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  sun,  as  if  the  reader 
were  on  the  magic  carpet  of  Houssain  which  transported  its  owner, 
in  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye,  to  regions  hitherto  unvisited  and  unsuspected. 

But  however  gigantic  a  task  this  may  impose,  the  modern  newspaper 
is  not  content  with  its  doing.  It  must  authenticate,  evaluate  and 
frequently  interpret  the  news  in  addition  to  presenting  it,  but  it  has 
a  more  sizeable  job  still  cut  out  for  it. 

The  great  newspaper  of  today  is  a  zealous  guardian  of  community 
health  and  happiness,  a  militant  crusader  for  the  public  good,  guarantee- 
ing clean  government  and  wholesome  living  conditions;  it  is  a  chamber 
of  commerce  in  itself,  initiating  and  fostering  innumerable  community 
projects  and  attracting  new  industries  for  the  mutual  profit  of  its 
citizens;  it  aflfords  diversion  and  relaxation  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  shedding  a  pervasive  and  beneficent  influence  that  affects  every 
aspect  of  a  community's  activity  and  interest  and  the  entire  institutional 
life  of  its  people.  Said  William  Rockhill  Nelson,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star:  "This  paper  is  attorney  for  the  men  and  women  who  pay  it  ten 
cents  a  week." 

If  I  should  be  called  upon  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  important 
respects  in  which  the  newspaper  has  changed  I  think  I  should  mention 
the  following  matters: 

( 1 )  In  the  methods  of  gathering  and  transmitting  the  news.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  the  one-man  staff  whose  source  of  informa- 
tion was  limited  mainly  to  what  he  personally  saw  or  heard,  to  the 
gigantic  army  of  workers  who  compose  the  staff  of  the  metropolitan 
journal  and  the  omnipresent,  omniscient  Associated  Press  which  encircles 
the  globe.  And  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  post  chaise,  the  pony  express 
and  the  carrier  pigeon  to  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  airplane,  the 
radio,  and  the  telephoto  of  today. 

(2)  Another  significant  change  involves  the  capital  invested. 
Horace  Greeley  established  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1841  with  one 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  he  struggled  no  harder  with  his  pathetic 
capital  than  he  would  have  to  struggle  today  with  only  a  million  dollars 
to  start  with.  It  is  traditional  that  James  Gordon  Bennet  established 
the  New  York  Herald  in  183  5  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
two  flour  barrels  and  a  plank  thrown  across  them  for  a  desk.  Today 
it  would  require  an  intrepid  person  to  attempt  to  establish  an  important 
New  York  paper  in  competition  with  those  already  existing  on  a  capital 
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of  five  million;  so  we  speak  o£  the  capitalization  and  the  industrialization 
of  the  press. 

(3)  Again,  we  have  witnessed  an  enormous  development  of  circu- 
lation and  advertising,  so  that  the  business  offices  of  the  newspaper  have 
been  able  to  attract  as  great  executive  geniuses  as  exist  anywhere  in  the 
country.  We  have  come  to  see  the  paper  with  a  million  daily  circula- 
tion an  actuality  and  no  longer  the  air  castle  of  circulation  managers, 
and  the  casual  reader  of  an  American  journal  would  inevitably  get  the 
impression  that  everybody  in  the  country  wants  to  buy  or  sell  some- 
thing. Napoleon  said  that  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions ; 
so  we  are  inclined  to  echo  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  paper  with  the 
biggest  circulation.  As  one  writer  has  observed,  the  guiding  muse  of 
the  newspaper  seems  to  be  neither  Cleo  nor  Calliope,  but  the  Goddess 
Circulation.  Almost  everybody  in  America  who  is  literate  reads  some 
newspaper  or  is  in  some  way  affected  by  the  newspaper. 

(4)  I  should  not  omit  also  to  call  attention  to  the  changing  style. 
The  newspaper  has  become  less  literary,  perhaps,  but  more  understand- 
able, partly  as  a  concession  to  what  Edmund  Burke  called  the  "Great 
Unwashed,"  and  O.  Henry  "Mr.  Everybody."  Its  columns  have  been 
democratized.  The  news  was  formerly  written  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  was  possible  to  understand;  nowadays  it  is  written  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Talleyrand,  the  brilliant  French  states- 
man, once  remarked  of  a  certain  treaty  that  if  it  contained  no  ambiguities 
that  some  ought  to  be  inserted;  and  he  also  defined  diplomacy  as  the 
art  of  concealing  thought.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Talleyrand 
would  soon  "get  the  air"  as  a  modern  reporter. 

Another  change  about  which  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  is  the 
disappearance  of  personal  journalism  and  the  consequent  decline  of 
editorial  importance.  No  longer  does  the  public  say  as  it  once  did  that 
"Mr.  Greeley  says,"  or  "Raymond  believes,"  or  "Old  Copperhead  Storey 
declares."  The  newspaper  is  no  longer  a  personal  organ,  but  a  public 
institution,  and  the  scepter  of  power  has  passed  from  the  editorial  rooms 
to  the  business  office  or  the  reportorial  rooms.  The  day  of  the  "news- 
paper generals"  who  so  embarrassed  the  Federal  government  in  its  con- 
duct of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  which  led  General  William 
T.  Sherman  to  declare  bitterly  that  "Napoleon  himself  would  have 
been  defeated  with  a  free  press,"  and  that  "The  press  can  govern  the 
country;  let  them  fight  the  battles"  has  passed.     And  I  confess  that  I 
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am  not  one  of  those  who  lament  the  passing  of  this  journaUsm.  Just 
how  personal  and  scurrilous  it  was  is  almost  incredible  today.  Here 
are  some  of  the  compliments  which  the  editorial  giants  of  former  days 
paid  one  another — the  editorial  amenities  of  the  day:  "damnable  wretch; 
hellish  demagog;  unspeakable  wretch;  damnable  blackguard;  satanic 
slanderer;  mendacious  grafter;  unmitigated  and  unredeemed  thief; 
execrable  wretch  and  blackmailer;  public  criminal  and  common  thief 
whose  execution  is  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for";  and  these  expressions 
represent  not  the  righteous  outburst  of  an  editor  against  some  recognized 
public  malefactor  but  polite  editorial  exchanges  between  the  great  New 
York  editors.  Bennet,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  even  recommended 
that  Horace  Greeley  be  "hanged  from  a  lamp  post."  Journalism  can 
be  personal  without  being  scurrilous,  and  the  personal  journalism  of 
the  "coffee  for  one  and  pistols  for  two"  kind  has  fallen  into  a  desuetude 
to  which  we  happily  aflEx  the  adjective  innocuous.  A  magnificent 
esprit  de  corps  now  takes  the  place  of  the  former  editorial  primacy. 

We  of  today  also  know  the  meaning  of  the  militant  press,  the  bel- 
ligerent press,  the  zealous  champion  of  fair  play  and  straight-dealing, 
the  newspaper  that  does  not  hesitate  to  do  battle  for  the  public  weal. 
You  will  recall  the  infamous  Tweed  Ring  of  New  York  which  pros- 
tituted the  government  and  fleeced  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  State 
of  the  staggering  sum  of  one  hundred  million  dollars.  It  was  of  course 
the  New  York  Times  which  eventually  brought  Tweed  and  his  associates 
to  justice,  and  it  was  the  Times  which  rejected  with  magnificent  con- 
tempt a  five  million  dollar  bribe  to  suppress  a  single  story.  And  we 
recall  the  St.  Louis  Democrat  and  the  gigantic  whiskey  ring  it  broke 
up;  and  more  recently  we  recall  that  such  punishment  as  the  despoilers 
of  the  government  oil  properties  received  was  visited  upon  them  by 
the  newspapers  and  not  by  our  courts  of  justice.  The  ivagcs  of  sin  is 
publicity.  What  malefactor  would  dare  today  to  say,  "The  public  be 
damned"?  Emerson  has  said  that  "light  is  a  great  policeman."  Scaven- 
gers, nocturnal  marauders  and  despoilers  flee  before  it.  Turn  on  the 
light.     There  is  the  great  weapon  of  righteousness  of  the  modern  press. 

In  a  representative  government  an  energetic  and  undaunted  press  is 
absolutely  indispensable.  So  dominant  is  the  influence  of  the  press  in 
America  that  we  sometimes  say  that  we  have  a  newspaperarchy,  or  a 
government  by  headlines.  May  I  quote  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said, 
"The  basis  of  our  government  being  the  opinion  of  the  people,   the 
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very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it  left  to  me  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a  government  without  newspapers  or 
newspapers  without  a  government,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter.  But  I  should  mean  that  every  man  should  receive 
those  papers  and  be  capable  of  reading  them." 

Declared  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  greatest  of  the  publishers:  "  'Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free'  must  be  the  under- 
lying principle  of  journalism  in  a  democracy."  And  from  Wendell 
Phillips  we  have  the  often-repeated  statement:  "Let  me  make  the  news- 
papers, and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  religion  or  the  laws." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  of  the  newspaper:  "It  is  the  parent,  school, 
college,  theatre,  pulpit,  example,  counsellor,  all  in  one.  Every  drop  in 
our  blood  is  colored  by  it." 

Bismarck,  the  famous  Iron  Chancellor  of  Germany,  charged  the 
newspapers  with  having  caused  three  wars  in  his  own  lifetime,  a  left- 
handed  compliment;  but  if  newspapers  can  promote  wars  they  can  also 
avert  wars  and  promote  peace. 

And  in  this  connection  you  will  doubtless  remember  the  famous 
passage  in  one  of  Thackeray's  novels.  Warrington  passes  a  brilliantly 
lighted  newspaper  building  and  exclaims  to  his  companion,  Pendennis: 
"Look  at  that.  Pen.  There  she  is — the  great  engine;  she  never  sleeps. 
She  has  ambassadors  in  every  quarter  of  the  world — her  couriers  upon 
every  road.  Her  officers  march  along  with  armies  and  her  envoys  walk 
into  statesmen's  cabinets.     They  are  ubiquitous." 

Once  again,  the  newspaper  of  our  time  has  become  highly  institu- 
tionalized and  specialized.  Where  the  newspaper  was  formerly  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  only  to  the  masculine  members  of  the  household,  it  now 
appeals  to  all,  with  more  departments  than  it  formerly  had  pages.  May 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  have  women  and  children  taken  to  newspaper  reading;  and  whereas 
the  newspaper  once  dealt  characteristically  only  in  certain  staples  of 
news,  it  is  now  encyclopsedic  in  its  sweep;  and  you  may  learn,  if  you 
will,  the  utter  range  of  human  activity  and  interest,  from  the  latest 
fluctuations  in  copper  or  diplomatic  negotiations  to  a  recipe  for  making 
pies,  the  latest  embroidery  stitch,  how  to  cure  the  rickets,  or  advice  to 
the  lovelorn. 

And  so  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  speak  of  the  commercialization 
of  the  press;  the  capitalization  and  industrialization  of  the  press;  and 
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the  democratization  and  the  institutionaHzation  of  the  press.  These 
are  indeed  epoch-making  changes,  but  there  is  another  of  still  greater 
importance  in  my  mind.  I  refer  to  what  I  might  call  the  huinaiiizafioii 
of  the  press.  And  this  humanized  press  represents  not  only  the  great 
journals  with  their  enormous  circulations  and  incalculable  influence,  but 
the  little  town  and  country  weeklies  as  well,  and,  in  a  measure,  the 
high-school  papers  which  you  who  are  here  today  represent. 

The  humanized  newspaper  is  one  which  recognizes  in  toto  its  obliga- 
tions to  its  community  as  a  community,  to  society  as  society,  to  the 
state  as  a  state,  but  far  more,  to  the  nameless,  unheralded  individuals  who 
compose  collective  society.  Declares  Edward  Bok,  a  foreigner  who  has 
learned  Americanism  better  than  most  Americans  themselves,  "Editor- 
ship is  a  stewardship,  to  be  discharged  high-mindedly."  Declares  Dean 
Walter  Williams,  of  the  University  of  Missouri:  "The  public  journal 
is  a  public  trust,  and  all  connected  with  it  are  trustees  for  the  public." 

So  the  humanized  press  is  not  only  an  attorney  for  the  nameless 
public,  but  it  is  a  trustee  of  the  public.  A  newspaper  is  really  great 
in  proportion  as  it  belongs  to  the  public,  and  not  to  an  individual  or 
group  of  individuals. 

Now  it  requires  one  kind  of  courage  for  a  newspaper  to  attack 
intrenched  political  corruption,  that  is  the  militant  or  crusading  press; 
and  it  requires  another  kind  of  courage  to  guarantee  fair  play  to  the 
submerged  individual,  however  mean  his  station  in  life  or  unimportant 
the  role  he  plays,  to  provide  parks  and  facilities  for  recreating  the  spirit 
and  body,  to  provide  wholesome  milk  for  the  undernourished  children 
of  a  great  teeming  city;  to  provide  fresh  air  funds  for  buried  starvelings 
to  whom  an  unobstructed  vision  of  the  sun  is  an  experience;  to  help 
the  unfortunate  individuaJ,  and  provide  homes  for  homeless  babes;  to 
foster  campaigns  for  charity's  sweet  sake  and  inaugurate  campaigns 
against  disease,  darkness,  and  misunderstanding.  And  that,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  what  I  mean  by  the  humanized  press.  It  is  one  which 
recognizes  the  virtue  of  the  immemorial  dictum  of  Christianity:  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.  And  why  should  a 
newspaper  be  superior  to  the  canons  of  common  honesty,  integrity,  and 
human  charity! 

Now  the  country  weekly  or  the  little  town  tri-weekly  may  find  no 
such  spectacular  opportunities  for  community  service,  and  their  editors 
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may  not  be  Greeleys  or  Northcliflfes,  but  within  their  circumscribed  areas 
of  influence  they  are  potentially  as  influential. 

The  community  sheet  that  persuades  the  city  council  to  purchase 
improved  firefighting  equipment,  that  urges  the  elimination  of  unsani- 
tary conditions  and  the  promotion  of  wholesome  living  conditions,  that 
advocates  the  removal  of  some  fire-trap  or  eye-sore  and  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  city  streets  and  parks,  or  that  tells  its  rural  leaders  what  sort  of 
seed  wheat  to  plant,  or  what  breed  of  pigs  may  be  most  profitably  kept, 
or  how  the  farm  house  may  be  inexpensively  electrified,  or  that  discovers 
to  the  housewife  improved  methods  of  canning  vegetables,  or  some  new 
labor-saving  device — such  a  sheet,  whatever  its  size,  adds  measurably 
to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  and  human  welfare.  It  is  also  of 
the  humanized  press. 

And  this  same  thing  is  true  on  a  varying  scale  with  the  college  and 
high-school  papers  represented  here  today.  If  you  protect  your  high- 
school  property  from  vandalism,  if  you  promote  the  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion of  your  fellow-students,  if  you  advocate  the  provision  of  proper 
facilities  for  recreation,  commodious  classrooms,  proper  equipment,  if 
your  paper  serves  as  a  liaison  agent  between  your  institution  and  com- 
munity so  that  your  community  regards  your  school  as  a  center  of 
radiation  and  a  distributing  house  for  ideas,  you  are  also  of  the  fraternity 
of  the  humanized  press. 

After  all  it  is  required  of  each  of  us  according  to  his  abilities,  and 
we  are  told  that  under  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  providence  there 
are  no  trifles  in  this  world. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  speak  briefly  regarding  the  qualifications  of  a 
journalist.  What  equipment  should  I  have  for  newspaper  work?  you 
ask  yourselves.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  father  remark  that  he  thought 
he  would  set  up  his  son  in  the  newspaper  business  since  he  was  somewhat 
lacking  in  enterprise  and  intellectual  vigor.  And  a  student  breezily 
informed  me  recently  that  a  year  or  two  of  college  training  was  quite 
adequate,  since  all  that  a  journalist  required  was  a  superficial  informa- 
tion. "All  that  a  newspaperman  needs,"  he  remarked,  "is  a  polite 
smattering.  He  has  to  know  a  little  about  everything,  but  not  much 
about  anything."  And  my  reply  was:  "You  are  laboring  under  the 
worst  misapprehension  you  have  ever  had  in  your  life.  A  good  news- 
paperman must  know  everything  about  everything;  as  impossible  as 
that  may  sound." 
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I  should  like  to  hold  up  to  you  the  example  of  the  brilliant  Bacon, 
the  man  who  wrote  Shakespeare,  who  as  a  young  man  declared  that 
he  intended  to  take  the  whole  world  as  his  province,  and  I  should  like 
to  say  to  you  that  the  standards  and  requirements  of  the  profession  of 
journalism  are  as  exalted  and  as  severe  as  those  of  any  undertaking  in 
which  the  son  of  man  has  ever  engaged.  Your  knowledge  must  be 
ecnyclop^edic ;  your  sympathies  comprehensive  and  human;  your  integrity 
pure  sterling.  And  I  do  most  solemnly  adjure  3'ou  that  you  never  refer 
to  it  as  a  "game."  It  is  not  a  game,  as  many  of  you  have  no  doubt 
discovered  for  yourselves,  but  a  profession  that  demands  energy,  initia- 
tive, high  enterprise  and  an  abundance  of  hard  work,  for  I  have  long 
ago  discovered  for  myself  that  perspiration  has  perhaps  done  more  to 
advance  the  happiness  of  the  world  than  inspiration. 

What  is  the  scope  of  the  business  of  a  journalist?  What  are  the 
legitimate  businesses  of  the  newspaper?  I  shall  summon  to  answer  that 
question  the  spirit  of  a  departed  philosopher,,  Terence,  who  said  a  hundred 
years  or  so  before  the  birth  of  Christ:  "Homo  sum;  humaiii  nihil  a  me 
alieimm  puto."  Which,  translated,  means:  "I  am  a  man;  therefore 
whatever  pertains  to  humanity  pertains  to  me." 

You  quite  probably  see  by  this  time  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  bemoan  the  passing  of  the  good  old  days  in  journalism,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  American  newspaper  or  the  American  public  is  headed 
for  the  primrose  path  that  leads  to  eternal  perdition.  I  do  not  believe 
with  Ecclesiastes  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  or  that  all 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  It  has  become  with  us  a  fashion  to  lament 
the  decadence  of  the  times,  to  shed  crocodilian  tears  over  the  passing  of 
the  palmy  days  of  yore,  a  sentimentalism  in  which  I  have  little  interest. 
May  I  remind  you  that  one  of  the  oldest  human  documents  or  records 
ever  discovered,  that  contained  on  a  Babylonian  cylinder  unearthed  a 
few  years  ago,  said  in  substance: 

"Things  are  not  as  they  used  to  be.  Children  no  longer  obey  their 
parents.  Everybody  wants  to  write  a  book.  Surely  the  world  must  be 
coming  to  an  end." 

So  that  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history  we  hear  the  whimsical 
complaint  that  the  old  gray  mare  is  not  what  she  used  to  be.  I  believe 
that  the  old  gray  mare  is  as  good  as  she  ever  was,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  there  are  present  here  today  young  men  and  women 
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who  will  make  as  fine  journalists  as  have  ever  embellished  or  served  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

And  so,  on  this  auspicious  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  High  School  Press  Association,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my 
most  cordial  felicitations.  It  intrigues  the  imagination  to  think  of  the 
potentialities  before  you.  The  world  is  yet  young,  and  the  newspaper, 
despite  its  tremendous  advancement  and  memorable  achievements,  is 
yet  younger.  As  the  immortal  Milton  said,  "The  world  is  before  you, 
where  to  choose."  And  may  I  ask  you  to  adopt  as  your  working  creed 
three   illustrious   principles   which   I   will   briefly  summarize: 

( 1 )  The  public  journal  is  a  public  trust,  and  all  who  are  connected 
with  it  are  trustees  for  the  public. 

(2)  I  am  a  man;  therefore  all  that  pertains  to  humanity  pertains 
to  me. 

(3)  And  finally.  Lei  there  be  light! 
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What  the  Church  Can  Do  Towards 
Solving  the  Labor  Problems 

By  F.  C.  Lester,  A.B.,  '18,  B.D.  '24,  Yale 

^^=nHE  labor  problems  are  the  present-day  problems  of  the  Church. 
^my  That  which  concerns  the  happiness  of  men  is  the  business  of  the 
Church.  When  the  feeling  for  fellowmen  is  gone  there  will  be  no 
Christianity.  Since  the  Hebrews  recorded  it  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
on  the  seventh  day  all  men  should  rest,  on  the  seventh  year  even  the 
land  should  rest,  and  on  the  forty-ninth  year  property  should  return  to 
its  original  owner,  the  Church  has  been  interested  in  the  labor  problems 
of  men.  Jesus  was  not  unaware  of  the  issues  involved.  Listen  to  him 
tell  the  rich  ruler  to  sell  and  give  to  the  poor.  In  serious  vein  he  tells 
of  the  rich  man  who  fared  sumptuously  every  day  but  let  a  beggar  lie 
at  his  door  and  die  for  the  want  of  attention.  "In  hell  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  being  in  torment."  It  was  an  economic  problem  unsolved  that 
gave  Dives  difficulty.  Jesus  was  interested  in  men.  He  it  was  who 
disregarded  the  fine  social  etiquette  of  the  Pharisees  and  went  to  dine 
with  the  publican,  even  though  the  publican  was  a  sinner  and  ate  with 
unwashed  hands.  The  man  meant  more  than  the  nicety  of  the  law. 
Nor  can  a  true  follower  of  the  Nazarene  be  indifferent  to  the  condi- 
tions of  his  fellows.  The  fact  that  men  become  living  machines  working 
twelve  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  is  of  vital  interest  to  him.  The 
man  who  labors  with  his  hands  has  rights  that  are  inviolable.  So  do 
his  wife  and  children.  He  can't  give  to  either  the  unborn  or  living 
children  that  which  they  are  due  unless  he  can  have  some  time  for  rest 
and  recreation.  Women  can  not  possibly  mother  their  children  properly 
unless  they  are  free  from  work  long  enough  to  do  this  holy  task.  Chil- 
dren can  never  become  what  the  Creator  intended  them  to  be  if  their 
earliest  and  latest  recollections  are  centered  about  a  machine.  I  fancy 
that  the  Church  will  stand  accused  at  the  great  assize  by  the  cry  of 
women  and  children;  and  the  compassionate  Master  will  be  compelled 
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to  say,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  nothing  for  these,  my  children,  you  did 
it  not  to  me." 

For  too  long  already  the  Church  has  tried  to  excuse  itself  by  saying, 
"Who  made  me  a  ruler  and  divider  over  thee?"  She  need  not  become 
either  a  ruler  or  divider  in  order  to  do  a  vital  work.  There  are  two  big 
things  that  the  Church  can  do  to  help,  and  I  think  must  do,  or  lose  her 
own  soul  by  failing.  The  first  is  to  learn  and  teach  the  facts.  The 
second  is  to  stand  for  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  justice  in  all  relation- 
ships of  men. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  That  question  concerns  us  only  indirectly 
in  this  discussion.  Just  let  us  be  reminded  that  men  are  kept  in  ignorance 
and  made  slaves  with  no  encouragement  to  live  the  higher  life  of  the 
mind  and  spirit.  Work,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  vice,  sin,  suffering — that  is 
the  life  of  thousands,  and,  I  might  say,  millions,  in  our  own  country. 
There  is  no  thought  of  rest  or  recreation  or  reading.  There  is  no  time 
for  that.  Time  must  be  spent  earning  a  living.  No!  Would  to  God 
that  it  could  be  dignified  by  much  a  worthy  name.  Only  the  barest 
necessities  are  possible.  The  laborer  dare  not  object,  for  if  he  does  his 
job  is  gone  and  he  is  left  homeless  and  helpless  and  hungry.  Poverty 
crushes  men,  women  and  little  children.  It  sends  some  to  the  insane 
asylum,  some  to  suicide's  grave,  and  some  to  the  penitentiary. 

True  enough  this  is  an  economic  condition,  and  the  principal  interest 
of  the  Church  is  with  the  spirit  of  man.  But  too  long  the  Church 
has  sung  of  the  sweet  bye  and  bye  while  men  were  being  tortured  in 
the  hellish  here  and  now.  Jesus  said,  "Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on 
the  fields."  They  are  ready  for  harvest  now.  Our  work  must  be  done 
now  or  never.  I  feel  very  keenly  that  the  Church  must  reveal  the  rotten 
conditions  that  now  exist  among  laboring  peoples  and  show  how  sup- 
posedly decent  white  men  of  the  highest  circles  are  grinding  the  life 
out  of  men  and  coining  it  into  cash  for  themselves.  If  the  Church  does 
not  make  this  revelation,  then  who  will?  Certainly  the  man  who  is 
getting  the  cash  will  not  do  it.  The  poor,  ignorant,  bedeviled  laborer 
cannot  do  it.  The  same  God  who  heard  the  cry  of  his  people  in  Egypt 
as  they  were  ground  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Pharaoh  still  waits  for  a 
leader  in  the  Israel  of  today  to  deliver  the  wailing  laborer  from  oppres- 
sion. He  must  depend  upon  those  whom  he  has  redeemed  to  do  his 
work. 
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The  Church  should  have  a  permanent  board  whose  task  it  should  be 
to  gather  the  facts  concerning  the  living  conditions,  the  working  condi- 
tions, and  wage  scale  in  all  forms  of  industry.  This  board  should  spend 
much  time  and  money  collecting  and  tabulating  the  exact  facts.  There 
should  be  a  national  headquarters  where  totals  and  all  sorts  of  general 
information  could  be  obtained  at  any  time.  The  organization  should 
reach  out  to  the  last  industrial  center  in  the  country  with  its  local 
organization  and  ever  active  worker's.  No  inhumane  condition  should 
be  overlooked,  nor  should  the  humane  conditions  be  ignored.  Valuable 
lessons  can  be  learned  by  comparison.  With  such  a  system  for  collecting 
information,  those  who  wished  to  get  at  real  conditions  could  be  sure 
they  were  not  being  deceived  by  the  capitalist  or  excited  unduly  by  a 
would-be  reformer. 

The  only  excuse  for  collecting  material  is  to  use  it.  Dailies,  maga- 
zines, books,  pulpit  orators,  reformers,  movies,  and  politicians  should  all 
use  the  material  and  make  the  people  wise  even  unto  their  own  salvation 
from  conditions  under  which  no  mortal  should  live.  Sunday  school 
classes,  men's  clubs,  women's  societies,  night  schools,  and  the  public 
lecture  could  all  be  used  to  educate  people  along  the  line  of  social  and 
industrial  betterment.  Preachers  should  welcome  such  a  store  of  informa- 
tion to  use  from  the  pulpit,  for  then  they  could  shoot  straight  at  the 
target  rather  than  fire  into  the  air  with  the  hope  that  something  may 
get  in  the  way  of  the  generalities.  When  all  these  forces  begin  to  direct 
the  minds  of  people  to  conditions  that  actually  exist,  public  opinion, 
that  indefinable  something  that  sweeps  before  it  even  kings  and  kaisers, 
will  exert  itself,  and  the  people  who  sat  in  darkness  will  see  a  great  light 
and  will  rejoice. 

The  Church  can  discover  the  facts  and  let  the  world  know  them. 
There  could  be  no  real  objection  to  this  bit  of  work.  It  is  not  taking 
sides  any  more  than  the  weather  bureau  favors  snow  more  than  sunshine 
in  its  official  reports. 

The  second  thing  the  Church  can  do  is  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  stand  firmly  for  justice  in  all  things.  This  is  the  need  of  the 
hour.  It  is  religion.  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  can  bury 
himself  when  he  is  dead.  We  are  a  part  one  of  another.  Of  one  blood 
God  has  made  all  the  families  of  man.  This  fact  is  attested  by  science 
and  reason.  That  which  affects  another  man  affects  me.  A  coal  strike 
in  the  Middle  West  sends  me  to  bed  cold;  a  railway  strike  in  Chicago 
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causes  workmen's  children  to  suffer  for  bread  in  North  CaroHna;  care- 
less handling  of  milk  by  a  tubercular  milkman  causes  numberless  babies 
a  living  death;  the  filth  of  a  sweat  shop  in  New  York  sends  its  disease 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Truly  we  are  members  one  of  another. 

The  millionaire  who  takes  the  front  seat  in  church  is  a  brother  of 
the  man  shoveling  coal  into  the  furnace  below.  They  may  not  look 
alike,  but  even  then  the  best  man  may  be  in  the  basement.  No  one 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  assume  that  riches  are  sinful,  nor  that  all  rich 
men  are  headed  for  damnation.  On  the  contrary,  many  rich  men  are 
devout  Christians  and  keenly  recognize  their  responsibilities  to  the  human 
race.  Neither  should  we  think  that  because  a  man  is  covered  with  rags 
and  dirt  he  is  not  a  son  of  the  same  father  as  the  rich  man.  The  Church 
must  some  way  get  across  this  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  They 
are  not  all  born  equal  and  do  not  all  die  equal,  but  they  are  all  the  poten- 
tial sons  of  God  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  discover  man  to 
himself.  The  Church  should  constantly  emphasize  the  Scriptural  teach- 
ing of  brotherhood  and  give  the  teaching  practical  application  to  present 
needs.  Brotherhood  classes — not  in  name  alone  but  in  reality — should 
be  used  to  promote  fellowship  among  men.  All  class  distinctions  should 
be  excluded  from  such  classes.  The  Church  should  make  use  of  all 
organizations  and  relationships  that  foster  fellowship. 

In  promoting  brotherhood  and  fellowship  the  press  and  platform 
should  be  used.  What  the  preacher  may  say  from  the  pulpit  will  aid 
tremendously,  but  what  he  may  get  his  men  to  say  in  a  discussion  group 
or  through  the  press  will  mean  far  more.  Laymen  should  be  encouraged 
to  give  out  their  thoughts  on  the  relationships  of  men.  They  often 
have  thoughts  that  are  as  good  as,  and  in  many  instances  better  than, 
those  expressed  from  the  pulpit.  They  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  and  even  urged  to  do  so;  for  they,  too,  are  a  part, 
and  a  big  part,  of  the  Church. 

I  have  said  that  the  Church  should  urge  that  justice  be  done  to  all 
men.  It  would  be  criminal  to  do  otherwise.  The  capitalist  should 
have  just  returns  for  his  money  and  the  labor  of  his  brain.  In  like 
manner  the  laborer  should  be  paid  for  his  brawn,  for  a  "laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire."  He  should  have  a  living  wage.  If  the  industry  cannot 
afford  to  pay  that  much  it  should  go  out  of  business.  It  is  sinful  to 
make  men  into  money  while  both  soul  and  body  fight  for  existence. 
The  Church  should  insist  that  business  men  should  think  of  their  hired 
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help  as  human  beings  and  not  as  machines  with  which  to  make  money. 
The  interests  of  the  help  should  be  considered  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  made. 

There  is  a  message  for  the  laborer  too.  He  should  be  taught  that 
not  all  bosses  and  superintendents  and  owners  are  bad  just  because 
they  happen  to  hold  such  positions.  Superiors  should  receive  considera- 
tion. Laborers  have  much  to  learn  about  brotherhood.  Fellowship 
among  themselves  and  with  their  superiors  will  do  much  to  relieve 
friction  and  increase  production.  They  should  be  taught  to  see  that 
production  is  more  important  than  the  pay  envelope.  If  work  can  be 
placed  on  the  high  plane  of  helpfulness,  workers  will  be  happier  and 
do  better  work.     Ideals  of  service  should  be  taught  them. 

This  work  the  Church  may  do.  The  companies  cannot  do  it,  for 
they  would  be  thought  interested  parties  who  were  trying  to  get  more 
work  for  the  same  money.  The  people  cannot  teach  themselves.  The 
state  does  it  only  in  a  meager  fashion  through  the  public  schools.  The 
Church  can  do  it  through  printed  matter,  social  groups,  and  night 
schools  even  if  it  cannot  attract  the  people  to  the  churches,  which 
thing  it  should  do  in  more  vigorous  fashion  than  heretofore.  I  believe 
the  churches  can  get  the  laborers  into  the  regular  worship  if  they  will 
think  less  of  clothes  and  carpets  and  more  of  men.  Somehow  the  message 
of  the  Christ  must  reach  the  hearts  of  men;  yes,  the  rich  with  their 
luxuries  and  the  poor  with  their  rags  and  dirt  and  deviltry  and  degrada- 
tion. The  Church  must  bear  this  message  of  love  and  brotherhood  and 
justice.  Jesus  said,  "Render  unto  Cjesar  that  which  is  Csesar's,  and 
unto  God  that  which  is  God's,"  but  how  shall  the  world  know  unless 
the  Church  shall  bear  the  message? 

Another  very  effective  way  for  the  Church  to  make  itself  felt  in 
this  problem  of  labor  and  justice  is  through  the  ballot.  Churchmen 
should  insist  that  intelligent,  honest,  and  upright  men  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  oflSce.  Then  their  inuflence  should  be  used  for  the  election 
of  those  men  that  would  best  serve  the  cause  of  men  rather  than 
those  who  happened  to  be  on  the  ticket  of  a  particular  party.  The 
man  who  puts  party  above  principle  is  neither  a  Christian  nor  a  good 
citizen.  Politicians  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  public  servants 
whose  business  is  to  legislate  for  the  betterment  of  men,  all  men,  and 
not  the  few.  The  Church  can  never  stand  for  one  party  as  opposed  to 
another,  but  it  can  defend  principles  and  urge  righteousness  even  in 
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political  and  civil  affairs.  Her  influence  should  be  a  positive  force  for 
right. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  more  to  be  said.  I  have  spoken  of  "the 
Church"  as  if  there  were  one  and  only  one  Church.  This  is  true,  and 
it  is  not  true.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  desired  in  the 
solution  of  labor  problems,  and  the  many  other  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  all  the  denominations  must  learn  the  lesson  of 
cooperation.  I  do  not  advocate  organic  union,  but  I  do  ardently  believe 
in  and  hope  to  see  a  very  cordial  cooperation  between  all  Christian 
bodies.  Without  it  we  must  continue  to  stand  by  hopeless  while  mortals 
battle  against  too  great  odds  and  die  in  the  conflict.  The  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews  could  all  unite  in  such  work  as  I  have 
outlined.  There  would  be  no  loss  to  any  one,  but  a  great  gain  to  all. 
It  is  a  humanitarian  work,  and  one  that  would  benefit  all  the  people  by 
making  better  living  conditions  for  the  laborers  and  establishing 
righteousness  in  the  world.  The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  when 
the  Christian  churches  must  combine  forces  to  fight  for  humanity  rather 
than  remain  aloof  to  fight  each  other.  Cooperation  is  compulsory; 
brotherhood  is  demanded;  justice  and  righteousness  must  be  exemplified 
in  the  churches. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  I  am  a  believer  in  the  Church.  I  love 
it,  and  my  life  is  bound  up  with  it.  I  love  my  own  denomination 
and  mean  to  give  my  life  for  it.  The  criticisms  offered  of  the  Church 
I  fling  into  my  own  face.  I  feel  keenly  that  we  have  miserably  failed 
in  making  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Jesus  known  and  effective  in 
actual  life.  I  believe  they  will  work  in  our  social  order,  if  given  a 
chance.  I  believe  they  will  solve  our  problems,  if  applied.  I  think 
we  stand  justly  condemned  of  permitting  humanity  to  live  on  the  level 
of  the  brute  and  in  absolute  disgrace  while  we  are  busy  with  card 
parties,  soup  suppers,  and  social  circles.  We  have  eased  our  consciences 
by  doling  out  a  pittance  to  the  poor  and  left  the  beggar  to  beg,  when 
we  might  have  saved  him  from  the  disgrace  by  putting  him  on  his 
feet  again.  We  can  study  with  profit  the  story  of  Peter  and  John  at 
the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple.  It  might  be  better  for  the  Church 
if  it  did  not  have  so  much  of  gold  and  silver  to  offer  and  would  give 
more  of  itself.  I  believe  the  Church  can  solve  the  labor  problems  if 
she  is  willing  to  give  her  own  life  in  saving  humanity. 
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Visual  Education  In  Birmingham, 
Alabama 

By  Earl  E.  Sechriest,  '19,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Director  of  Visual  Education,  Birmingham  Public  Schools 

VISUAL  education  as  a  distinct  means  of  instruction  is  new  in  the 
South.  In  the  past  very  few  cities  have  felt  the  importance  of 
this  means  of  instruction,  but  now  there  is  a  growing  tendency  by  edu- 
cators and  by  various  commercial  concerns  to  seize  upon  this  method  of 
imparting  knowledge. 

A  school  system  should  plan  its  visual  program  with  care  and  fore- 
sight, as  much  so  as  any  other  part  of  the  school  work.  It  is  with  this 
in  mind  that  the  author  of  this  article  wishes  to  set  forth  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  organization  of  visual  education  in  Birmingham.  You  may 
as  teachers  profit  in  a  small  way  by  our  plan,  which,  though  by  no  means 
complete,  is  beginning  to  unfold  itself. 

Until  the  fall  of  1927  the  Birmingham  schools  as  individuals  were 
getting  a  few  motion  picture  films  and  a  few  slides  here  and  there  where 
the  principals  took  the  initiative  and  were  interested  in  this  work.  Some 
few  of  the  schools  had  motion  picture  machines  and  stereopticons,  and 
many  teachers  would  have  liked  to  make  use  of  this  means  of  instruction 
if  they  had  known  where  to  get  the  material  necessary. 

It  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Birmingham  schools  to  buy,  borrow,  and 
rent  motion  pictures,  slides,  filmslides,  and  charts  for  use  in  the 
classroom. 

We  have  purchased  fifty  reels  of  educational  pictures.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  visual  instruction  department  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, Ottawa,  Ontario,  we  have  established  a  Southern  depository  for 
their  entire  library  which  consists  of  several  hundred  reels  covering 
various  subjects  of  educational  interest. 

We  have  already  received  fifty-five  of  the  above  reels  on  new  stock 
direct  from  the  Eastman  laboratories.     There  are  now  fifty  other  reels 
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in  preparation  for  the  Birmingham  schools.  These  reels  are  available 
for  all  schools  in  Alabama  and  may  be  had  simply  by  payment  of  trans- 
portation charges  to  and  from  Birmingham. 

The  Picture  Service  Corporation  of  New  York  City  has  donated  a 
new  print  on  a  very  excellent  health  subject. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  recently  given  the  department 
thirty-six  complete  sets  of  slides  on  standard  width  film  with  the  accom- 
panying lectures.  These  slides  contain  over  three  hundred  separate  pic- 
tures which  cover  various  phases  of  the  electrical  work  now  being 
developed  in  that  great  industry. 

The  Educational  Department  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  supplying  us  with  four  films  each  week  which 
we  are  permitted  to  keep  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  National 
Cash  Register  has  a  vast  library  in  which  there  is  some  very  excellent 
material.  This  service  has  been  secured  gratis  for  the  schools  of 
Birmingham. 

We  now  have  on  hand  in  our  steel  film  vaults  over  one  hundred 
reels  of  standard  width  of  carefully  selected  educational  motion  pictures. 

Visual  education  has  been  centralized  during  the  past  year.  The 
pioneers  in  this  field  in  Birmingham  date  back  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  individual  efforts  of  many  persons 
have  been  headed  up  in  one  department.  An  individual  school  no  longer 
has  to  worry  about  film  rentals  for  educational  purposes.  This  work  is 
now  done  by  the  visual  instruction  department.  In  the  reorganization 
of  the  department  it  was  thought  best  for  each  school  to  retain  such 
material  as  it  owned  individually  and  to  supplement  this  material  from 
time  to  time  from  our  central  organization.  All  films  and  slides  are 
distributed  on  call  from  the  vaults  at  the  Board  of  Education  warehouse. 
Films  are  rewound,  inspected,  received,   and  shipped   from  this  place. 

In  the  public  schools,  during  the  past  year  1,575  reels  of  educational 
pictures  were  used.  Many  of  these  reels  were  used  more  than  once,  and 
in  some  schools  each  reel  was  used  as  many  as  ten  times. 

The  principal  visual  aids  used  in  the  public  schools  last  semester 
were  motion  pictures,  slides,  filmslides,  charts,  and  the  school  journey  or 
field  trip.  In  the  order  of  their  demand,  motion  pictures  were  used 
most,  filmslides  second,  and  slides  third.  The  annual  school  journey 
with  a  group  of  civics  students  was  made  to  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  charge.  Many  other  journeys  were  made  locally  to  the 
industries  in  this  section. 
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We  have  added  to  our  department  a  standard  width  3  5  mm.  motion 
picture  camera,  one  8x10  view  camera,  and  a  camera  for  making  sHdes 
and  films.    We  hope  to  produce  much  of  our  own  material  in  the  future. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the  department  published  a  booklet, 
Visual  Aids  for  Principals  and  Teachers,  in  which  is  listed  a  large  assort- 
ment of  material  for  use  in  many  subjects.  This  publication  is  now  in 
its  second  edition.  We  also  edit  and  publish  a  monthly  bulletin,  The 
Visualizer,  which  has  been  favorably  commented  upon  by  a  number 
of  school  principals.  The  latest  visual  developments  are  written  up; 
notices  of  the  arrival  of  new  material  are  given  as  well  as  instructions 
for  the  use  of  certain  films,  with  complete  outlines  of  the  films  and  a 
teacher's  guide  to  those  particular  films.  Outlines  of  school  journeys 
to  the  various  industries  of  this  section  are  also  included. 

We  are  still  pioneers  in  the  South  in  visual  instruction  work,  but  we 
feel  that  we  are  accomplishing  much.  Besides  the  library  which  we  are 
acquiring  and  the  work  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  some  of  our 
history  classes  are  having  their  work  illustrated  by  the  Yale  Chronicles 
of  America  and  current  events  are  being  made  doubly  alive  and  interest- 
ing through  the  use  of  news  reels.  The  Birmingham  school  children  are 
learning  much  through  visual  education;  and,  if  the  words  of  the  Chinese 
proverb  be  true,  "One  picture  is  worth  more  than  many  thousand 
words,"  we  feel  that  our  work  is  indeed  most  vital  and  worthwhile. 
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One  Hundred  ^er  Cent  ^erfecft 

"Crom  the  latest  issue  of  What  the  Colleges  Are  Doing    (Ginn  and 
Co.)    we   quote   the   following  statement    attributed   to   President 
Coolidge : 

The  world  will  have  little  use  for  those  who  are  right  only  a  part  of  the  time. 
Whatever  may  be  the  standards  of  the  classroom,  practical  life  will  require  something 
more  than  60  to  70  per  cent  for  a  passing  mark.  The  standards  of  the  world  are  not 
those  set  by  the  faculty,  but  more  closely  resemble  those  set  by  the  student  bodies 
themselves.  .  .  .  When  the  world  holds  its  examinations  it  will  require  the  same 
standards  of  accuracy  and  honesty  which  student  bodies  impose  upon  themselves. 

We  quote  this  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  question  whether  the 
world  really  does  require  a  higher  percentage  of  success  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  given  a  passing  grade  by  it  than  does  the  college. 
Maybe  it  does;  and,  again,  maybe  it  does  not. 

The  student  who  passes  with  a  grade  of  70  is  not  considered  a  success 
scholastically;  he  merely  gets  by.  We  wonder  if  the  world  is  really 
more  exacting  in  its  judgments  of  success  and  failure.  We  wonder  if 
there  are  not  many  successful  doctors  who  do  not  average  more  than 
70  per  cent  in  the  correct  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases;  business 
men  who  are  considered  successful  whose  market  forecasts  and  judg- 
ments as  to  demand  for  certain  commodities  are  far  short  of  being 
100  per  cent  correct;  prominent  statesmen  whose  understanding  of 
public  problems  and  needs,  and  consequent  acts  are  not  always  perfect. 

Or  take  it  in  the  field  of  sports.  The  pitcher  who  can  win  70  per 
cent  of  his  games  in  fast  company  can  name  his  own  price.  For  being 
40  per  cent  successful  in  hitting  baseballs  "where  they  ain't"  for  about 
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five  and  a  half  months  of  the  year,  Babe  Ruth  receives  a  salary  almost 
equal  to  that  of  President  Coolidge.  The  football  player  who  is  70 
per  cent  successful  in  his  attempts  to  make  first  downs  is  a  star.  The 
basketball  player  who  cages  seven  out  of  ten  of  his  shots  in  a  game  is 
a  shining  success. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  the  records  of  four  thousand  college 
men  in  its  employ  made  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  not  so  great  a  discrepancy  between  the  faculty's 
estimate  of  a  man  and  the  world's  estimate  of  him;  and  many  of  us  who 
are  members  of  college  faculties  claim  for  ourselves  more  than  70  per 
cent  ability  in  judging  the  probable  future  success  or  failure  of  a  student 
in  the  world  outside  by  the  record  that  student  made  in  college. 

To  sum  up:  we  do  not  believe  the  world  in  general  sets  up  a  higher 
standard  of  success  for  its  members  than  does  the  good  college;  and 
we  do  believe  that  there  is  a  markedly  high  percentage  of  correlation 
between  success  won  in  college  and  success  won  in  the  world  by  college 
graduates. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit 


Prof.  W.  H.  Albright,  who  has  been  out   of  the  teaching   profession  for  several 
years,  has  returned  to  teaching  this  time.     He  is  making  his  home  at  Liberty,  N.  C. 

1894 
Dr.  W.  H.  Boone  is  practicing  medicine  at  Durham,  N.  C.     His  office  is  in  the 
Trust   Building   on   Main   Street. 

1895 
Mr.  S.  M.  Smith,  a  former  Elon  professor,  is  now  making  his  home  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

1896 
We  are  glad   to  say   that   Rev.   W.   D.   Harward,  of   Windsor,   Va.,   continues   to 
improve  in  health. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Rawls,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  who  was  ill  for  some  time  after  Christmas,  is 
able  to  be  about  his  work  again. 

1897 
Mr.   W.   E.   McClenny   is   connected   with   the   West   Withers   Insurance   Business, 
Suffolk,  Va. 

Rev.   I.  W.  Johnson   is  making  his   home   in  Suffolk,   Va.,   and   serving   as   pastor 
in  several  churches  in  that  vicinity. 

1899 
Rev.  C.  E.  Newman,  Virgilina,  Va.,  is  not  teaching  school  this  year.     His  health 
being  bad,  he  decided  to  give  up  teaching,  but  is  serving  as  pastor  of  several  churches. 

1900 
Rev.  C.  C.  Jones  is  making  his  home  at  Courtland,  Va. 


Mrs.  T.  W.  Chandler,  whose  home  is  in  Virgilina,  Va.,  is  now  living  with  her 
father  and  mother  at  Elon.  Her  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  are  both  very  feeble 
at   this   time. 

Rev.  L.  F.  Johnson  is  now  making  his  home  at  131  Mountain  Way,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,   and  serving  as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian   church   there. 
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All  Elon  alumni  were  grieved  to  learn  of  the  accidental  death  of  our  fellow 
alumnus,  Mr.  P.  F.  Barber.  Mr.  Barber  was  traveling  in  Florida  when  his  car  ran  into 
a  moving  freight  train.     He  was  killed  instantly. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Cox  is  principal  of  the  Troy  High  School. 

1904 
Prof.  G.  C.  Davidson  is  supervisor  of  the  Roxboro  High  School,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

1905 
Mr.    D.    M.    Davidson   is    secretary    and    treasurer    of    the    Magnolia    Cotton    Mill, 
Gibsonville,   N.   C. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Williamson,  who  for  several  years  was  pastor  of  the  Sanford  church, 
is  now  at  Winchester,  Va. 

1909 
Mr.  R.  P.  Coble  is  a  contractor  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Ingle  is  practicing  law  in  Winston-Salem,  N.   C. 

1913 
Rev.  B.  J.  Earp  is  making  his  home  at  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

1915 
Dr.  F.  M.  Aycock  is  practicing  medicine  in  Princeton,  N.  C. 
Rev.  J.  V.  Knight  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Durham,  N.  C. 

1916 
Prof.  P.  V.  Parks  is  coach  of  the  Sanford  High  School  athletics. 

1917 
Rev.  C.  E.  Gerringer  is  making  his  home  at  Wakefield.     Fie  is  pastor  of  several 
churches  in  that  section. 

1918 
Mr.  G.  M.  Reed  is  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

1919 

Prof.  G.  F.  Alexander  is  head  of  the  music  department  at  Greensboro  College, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Powell,  head  of  the  biology  department  here,  is  scheduled  to  receive 
his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Duke  University  in  June  this  year. 

1920 
Prof.   E.    E.    Sechriest   is   head   of   the   Department   of    Visual   Instruction    in    the 
Birmingham,   Ala.,   city  schools. 

1921 
Mr.    L.   B.   Ezelle   is   continuing   his   graduate   work   at   the   University   of   Texas. 
He  is  making  his  home  at  706  West  22nd  Street,  Austin,  Texas. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  wife  and  child  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Lambeth  are  very 
seriously  ill  at  the   time  of  this  writing. 
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Prof.  C.  M.  Miller  is  principal  of  ths  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton,  N.  C. 
L.  J.  Perry  is  principal  of  the  Reidsville  High  School,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 


The 


1922 


Prof.    I.    O.   Hauser   is   serving   his   sixth    year   as   principal   of    the   White    Plains 
ELON  High   School. 

ALUMNI  M""-  J-  M-  Farmer  is  principal  of  the  McLeansville  High  School,  McLeansville,  N.  C. 
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1924 
Miss  Lucy  E.  Austin  is  teaching  in  Gaffney  College,  Gailney,  S.  C. 
Mr.  Clark  W.  Hook  is  teaching  mathematics  in  Georgia  Tech. 

1925 
Mr.  J.   O.   Atkinson,  Jr.,  is  studying  law   at   the  University  of   North   Carolina. 

1926 
Mr.  C.  W.  Gordon,  who  was  sick  a  good  deal  of  last  fall,  is  much  improved  and 
able   to  continue  at  his  work  now. 

1927 
Mr.  F.  J.  Alston  is  coach  of  the  New  Bern  High  School,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Bruton  is  principal  of  the  New  London  High  School,  New  London,  N.  C. 

1928 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Hook  is  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Chatham,  Va. 
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Dr.  J.  B.  Newman 

^Uhere  Is  A  'Differences^ 

DENTIST 

Just  as  brick  and  mortar  alone  do  not 
make  a  college,  so  ink  and  paper  alone 
do    not    constitute    effective    printing. 

Fonvllle  Bldg.                  Burlington,  N.  C. 

OUR   MOTTO   IS   OUR   CREED 

• 

All  that's  worth  printing 
is     worth    printing    well 

• 

T.  N.  Boone 

Tailor 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

gMcCULLOCH  &  SWAIN 

p.  O.  Box  1193                               Greensboro,  N.  C. 

American  Playground 
Device  Company 

"We  are  for  Eloii" 

Washington 

PARK,  BEACH  AND 
PLAYGROUND   EQUIPMENT             \ 

Cafe 

Anderson,   Indiana 

Burlington,  N.  C. 

Minnesott 

WHITMAN'S  CANDIES 

Beach 

VAN  LINDLEY  FLOWERS 

'.                                  ARAPAHOE,   N.   C. 

SHEAFFER  PENS 

Eastern  Carolina's 
Beauty  Spot 

STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

Fishing,  Boating,  Bathing 
Cottages  for  Rent 

J.  S.  White  Drug  Co. 

Elon's  Complete  Drug  Store 

C-K9 

'Phone  6812                                  \ 

ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 

The  Kappa  Psi  Nti  Fraternity  spends  its 

annual   vacation   here 

Special  attention  to  visiting  Alumni 

Elon  College 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  ELON  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

Elon  College  offers  superior  educational  advantages.  The  buildings  are 
new,  equipment  new  and  of  the  very  best  type,  laboratory  facilities  equal 
to  any  college  in  the  South;  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 
strong  Christian  faculty,  and  fine  Christian  atmosphere  prevailing  on  the 
campus.  Special  courses  in  religious  education  and  Christian  work  are 
offered   to  train   laymen   and   ministers   in   the   work  of   our  denomination. 

Fall  term  opens  September  6,   1928. 

For  Catalogue  and  View-Books,  add'ress 

G.  M.  CANNON,  Registrar 

ELON    COLLEGE,  -  -  -  NORTH    CAROLINA 


"Christian    Character    First    and    Always    at    Elon    College' 


niiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij 

f  Summer  ^cfiool  of  Suke  Winibtx^itp 

i                                                           (Continuing  Trinity  College  Summer  School)  ■ 

I                                     Durham,  N.G.  j 

I                       First  Term:  June  11  to  July  20  j 

I                    Second  Term:  July  22  to  August  29  | 

;  Courses  for  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers,  carrying  college  credit.  : 

E  Courses  leading  to  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees.  : 

;  Courses  leading  to  a  distinctively  professional  degree.  Master  of  Education,  ; 

E  for  college  graduates  with  two  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience.  : 

E                     Building  operations  on  the  present  campus  were  completed  last  year,  \ 

E                                adding  eleven  new  buildings  to  the  summer  school  plant.  \ 

Z                                                                   For  bulletin  carrying  full  announcement,  ■ 

:                                                                               or  other  information,   address  ! 

i                                   HOLLAND  HOLTON,  Director  of  Summer  School  \ 

E  Duke  University                                                                                                          Durham,  N.  C.  ; 
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Foreword 

By  F.  F.  MYRICK 
President  Elon  Alumni  Association 

Any  Alumni  Association  without  a  definite  purpose  is  dead  and  does 
not  have  to  defeat  itself.  The  Elon  Alumni  Association  has  a  purpose,  I 
think,  but  has  sorely  failed  to  intensify  it.  I  believe  we  desire  to  keep 
alive  the  loyalty  of  our  former  students  and  graduates  and  in  that  way 
best  further  the  purpose,  ideals  and  principles  of  the  College ;  also,  we  de- 
sire to  disseminate  information  about  the  College  as  well  as  information 
about  our  individual  members. 

As  President  of  our  Association,  I  am  proud  to  learn  that  the  American 
Alumni  Council  has  now  begun  to  hold  District  meetings  all  over  the  coun- 
try, in  that  way  affording  every  Alumni  Association  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  respesentative  at  some  District  meeting  and  to  get  the  advantage 
of  the  experiences  and  observations  of  the  American  Council  at  that  meet- 
ing. The  meeting  for  the  Southern  District  will  be  held  this  coming  year 
from  January  17-18  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  we  hope  to  have  a 
representative  there  who  will  make  such  studies  and  observations  as  will 
enable  him  to  outline  some  instructive  plans  for  the  Association  to  con- 
sider at  its  annual  meeting  next  commencement. 

I  am  earnestly  seeking  the  loyalty  and  hearty  co-operation  of  our  en- 
tire membership  this  year,  and  it  can,  certainly,  favor  me  to  this  extent 
if  each  member  concerns  himself  with  the  few  simple  and  practical  re- 
quests made  of  him  through  the  letters  we  shall  mail  out  during  the  year. 


I  Was  a  Freshman  at  Elon  in  1904 

'Bj  C.  C.  HOWELL,  A.  B.,  L.L.B.  '08 

Graham  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 


That  was  just  after  what  has  been  called  sometimes  the  "mauve  de- 
cade," and  again  the  "gay  nineties."  We  were  so  close  to  that  festive  era 
that  we  called  ourselves  "the  class  of  naughty-eighty."  Hair-rats,  and 
things  called  bustles,  had  just  gone  out  of  style,  and  the  skirted  students 
still  swept  the  classic  halls— or  rather  the  floors  of  those  classic  halls — 
with  the  hems  of  their  rustling  dresses.  But  they  didn't  always  only 
rustle.  Sometimes  they  almost  scraped,  due  to  starch,  some  of  us  have 
since  learned,  as  their  fair  wearers  floated  along,  and  again  they  sounded 
like  "frou-frou."  The  boys,  or  "young  men"  as  many  of  us  were  then  for 
the  first  time  called,  wore  derby  hats,  "hard  shells",  peg-leg  pants 
(trousers  was  too  sedate  a  word  for  them)  which  fit  the  ankle  so  neatly 
that  they  could  not  be  put  on  or  taken  off  except  over  one's  bare  or  stock- 
ing feet,  and  ballooned  around  the  hips  so  that  they  too  made  a  sound  of 
their  own,  a  flapping  kind  of  noise,  as  we  stalked  about.  To  complete  our 
external  sartorial  adornment,  we  sported  tooth-pick-pointed  shoes,  stand- 
ing collars — tho  some  bold  iconoclasts  of  collegiate  fashions  occasionally 
came  out  with  "open-faced"  ones,  i.  e.,  with  the  points  turned  down — and 
ascot  ties.  One  of  my  most  poignant  recollections  of  excruciating  em- 
barrassment is  of  an  exclamation  by  the  small  daughter  of  the  professor 
with  whom  I  boarded,  one  evening  at  supper  (we  called  it  then),  when  I 
was  arrayed  to  call  on  my  lady-friend,  "Mama,  look  what  a  high  collar  Mr. 
Howell's  got  on." 

Those  calls  on  lady  friends  were  rare  and  seldom  in  those  days.  The 
opportunities  for  such  social  relaxation  we  called  "suspending  the  rules." 
The  rules  were  not  suspended  except  on  very  important  occasions,  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall,  at  the  "celebrations"  of  the  literary  societies, 
the  mid-year  reception,  the  annual  debate  between  the  Philologian  and 
Clio  Societies.  Also  at  Thanksgiving  and  Easter.  I  put  these  in  a  separate 
sentence  because  they  deserve  it;  at  Thanksgiving  all  the  students  with- 
out distinction  as  to  sex,  beauty,  or  lack  of  it,  might  mingle,  provided  we 
did  so  sedately  and  quietly,  all  day  long — barring  meal  times;  and  at 
Easter,  Goody!  We  not  only  had  Sunday  P.  M.,  together,  but  all  the  next 
day. 

At  all  other  times,  "the  association  of  young  gentlemen  with  young 
ladies,  or  vice-versa,  being  students  of  the  college"  was  strictly  taboo,  and 
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positively  prohibited  with  a  prohibition  that  was  enforced,  as  many  a  black 
demerit  mark  for  violation  could  to-day  attest  if  so  many  college  records 
had  not  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire. 

There  was  no  "bucking,"  no  compulsory  hair-cutting,  no  hazing  of  any 
sort.  It  was  prohibited,  and  besides  the  upper  classmen  considered  such 
horse  play  as  beneath  their  dignity!  Very  rarely  a  bunch  of  students, 
showing  wise  fools  as  well  as  freshmen,  would  take  an  innocent,  unsus- 
pecting, and  necessarily  simple,  freshman  out  snipe-hunting,  or  send  him 
surreptitiously  on  a  fictitious  appointment  with  her  whom  he  considered 
his  inamorata. 

We  Freshmen  were  not  troubled  by  inferiority  complexes;  they  were 
not  in  the  curriculum  nor  in  the  extra-mural  activities.  We  did  have  in- 
hibitions, tho  ignorantly  so,  and  I  remember  once  when  they  burst  all 
bonds  of  self  restraint,  and  of  decency,  too,  the  Dean  said.  One  night  some 
of  us  so  far  forgot  ourselves  and  our  proper  sense  of  decorum  as  to  take 
the  college  chairs,  which  were  only  nailed  together  with  narrow  strips  in 
groups  of  six  or  eight,  not  fastened  to  the  floor,  and  dump  them  into  the 
college  well  on  top  of  the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  there.  That  well  was 
our  only  source  of  drinkable  water.  The  result  of  that  escapade  was,  there- 
fore, that  on  the  following  day  we  all  had  to  stand  up  at  chapel,  sit  in  the 
windows  and  squat  on  the  floor  at  classes,  and  drink  vanilla  and  straw- 
berry soda-water  at  Sander's  Store — tho  some  reckless  souls  drank  coca- 
cola. 

Our  college  joys  were  homely  and  simple,  you  will  see,  hardly  worth 
the  notice,  and  of  course  not  worth  the  emulation,  of  sheiks  and  shebas — 
if  there  be  any  such  at  Elon  to-day.  But  in  a  sense  we  were  the  evolutional 
progenitors  of  the  modern  freshmen ;  and  if  any  of  this  favored  class  shall 
see  these  lines,  I  beg  that  their  criticism  of  us  of  the  former  days  will  not 
be  too  drastic  and  merciless.  We  had  no  jazz  music  or  radio,  lived  and 
loved  and  studied  in  a  leisurely  day,  and  never  rode  our  thumbs  to  bur- 
lington  or  Greensboro  (for  we  had  never  seen  even  a  Ford) .  But  we  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  ourselves,  though  we  were  very  busy,  and  knew  we 
were  very  happy.  And  my  best  hope  for  this  year's  crop  of  Elon  Fresh- 
men is  that  they  may  be  able  to  write  back  in  1954  that  they  were  as  satis- 
fied, as  busy,  and  as  happy  as  we. 
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The  Treatment  of  The  College  Freshman 

CHARLES    COOK    HOWELL,    JR.,    '33 
ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 

In  this  exacting  day  of  specialization  in  the  various  professions,  to- 
■  gether  with  the  thorough  training  demanded  by  the  stern  business  world, 
it  is  only  logical  that  we  should  be  confronted  with  the  question,  "Where 
does  this  vast  army  of  skilled  artisans  receive  its  training?" 

The  answer  is  disclosed  in  one  very  familiar  and  often  employed  word 
"college."  Every  fall  the  budding  flower  of  America's  manhood,  soft  and 
pliant  youths,  flushed  with  the  exaltation  gained  from  living  in  Life's 
most  cherished  age,  matriculate  within  the  portals  of  our  great,  cosmopoli- 
tan universities  and  colleges,  there  to  be  molded  into  a  smooth-working 
efficient  machine. 

On  they  go,  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  fear  and  trembling  in- 
spired by  an  inherent  dread  of  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  arragance  so 
often  manifested  toward  them  in  days  of  yore  by  the  ultra-sophisticated 
upper  classmen,  notably  sophomores. 

To-day  I  am  glad  to  state  that  there  is  no  such  atmosphere  of  repel- 
lent hotility  and  antagonism  prevalent  on  our  campus  at  Elon,  thus  eliminat- 
ing all  possibilities  of  discord  between  the  classes.  To  our  freshmen  is  ac- 
corded the  amicable,  brotherly  hand  of  spontaneous  good  will  and  fellow- 
ship, not  only  by  a  cordial  faculty,  but  also  by  an  eager,  pleasant  student 
body,  anxious  and  ready  to  assist  the  new-comers  over  the  numerous 
stumbling  blocks  which  seem  to  be  a  necessary  evil  of  every  institution 
of  higher  education,  at  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  awkward  "frosh." 
Quite  naturally  there  are  a  few  good-natured  pranks  played  upon  him,  but 
his  childish  innocence  and  amusing  bearing  invite  them,  rendering  those 
occasional  jokes  readily  excusable.  Gone  are  all  the  indignities  and  mal- 
f actions  imposed  upon  the  unwary  heads  of  our  predecessors ;  their  place 
has  been  timely  usurped  by  kindness,  patience,  and  friendly  advice  or 
felicitations.  Indeed,  at  Elon  a  period  of  five  days  at  the  opening  of  school 
has  been  set  apart  for  just  such  worthy  commendable  endeavors  as  mass 
exercises,  introductions  to  faculty  members  and  fellow  students,  which 
lend  to  create  in  the  freshman  a  feeling  of  ease,  happily  assuaging  his 
suspicious  apprehensions,  and  inspiring  him  with  a  zealous  desire  for  suc- 
cess. And  all  over  this  splendid  nation  of  which  we  are  so  proud  similar 
methods  are  approved  and  advanced  for  the  well  being  of  the  college  fresh- 
man, until  today  he  is  no  longer  a  despised,  scorned  nonentity,  a  being 
either  to  be  shunned  or  persecuted,  but  recognized  and  respected  man,  in 
whose  capable,  efficient  hands  lies  the  shrouded  destiny  of  tomorrow ! 
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The  College  and  The  New  Social  Order 

ROBT.  A.  DAVIS,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

The  function  of  education  in  general  is  the  creation  of  a  new  social 
order  of  freedom  comparatively  free  from  tradition  and  with  cooperation 
under  modern  leadership.  The  function  of  the  college  is  to  prepare  for 
high  leadership  and  very  discriminating  followership  in  such  an  order. 
Such  preparation  is  the  function  of  the  college  because  it  requires  training 
of  the  highest  level  of  education.  However,  since  individuals  are  leaders  in 
some  things  and  followers  in  others,  and  as  there  are  various  degrees  of 
leadership  and  followership,  the  college  must  deal  with  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation in  its  organization.  In  order  that  the  college  meet  its  particular 
responsibility,  it  must  assume  a  cooperative  relationship  with  other  levels 
of  education,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  creative  on  its  own  level, 
using  its  own  materials,  methods  and  objectives.  It  follows  that  the 
college  cannot  be  creative  if  it  caters  wholly  to  the  initiative  of  the  lower 
levels  of  education,  because  such  a  policy  may  influence  these  lower  schools 
to  leave  unfinished  many  of  the  activities  which  they  can  best  complete. 

Leadership  is  not  a  specific  vocation  but  is  an  influence  exercised 
usually  through  one's  vocation  or  profession.  Thus,  the  personnel  of  the 
college  must  have  a  cooperative  attitude  toward  vocational  and  professional 
objectives  within  the  departments  of  its  own  system.  It  is  generally  re- 
cognized that  within  the  college  itself  there  are  at  least  three  aims,  pre- 
paratory, vocational,  and  social.  Such  inefficiency  as  obtains  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  social  function  is  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  college 
to  differentiate  its  materials,  methods,  and  techniques  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  three  aims.  Then,  too,  the  social  function  has  an  em- 
barassing  position  because  of  the  traditional  domination  of  scholarship 
for  scholarship's  sake.  To  be  successful  in  the  performance  of  its  social 
function  the  college  should  study  carefully  the  nature  of  the  leadership 
and  followership  for  which  it  must  prepare.  The  chief  obstacle  arises  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  characteristics  of  such  leadership  and  follower- 
ship  are  found  among  the  more  intangible  objectives  of  the  school.  These 
intangibles  include  attitudes  of  thinking,  feeling  and  willing,  for  which 
we  as  yet  know  no  specific  preparation ;  yet  they  must  be  the  guiding  posts 
by  which  we  may  evaluate  the  work  of  the  college  and  safely  project  it 
along  its  program.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  requirements  in- 
clude insight  into  our  social  order  and  the  ability  to  see  the  direction  of 
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our  progress  as  well  as  the  ability  to  stimulate  students  to  work  voluntarily 
and  to  cooperate  without  waste  of  effort  and  materials.  Such  a  program 
would  necessitate  at  least  a  careful  consideration  of  the  following:  (1)  a 
social  viewpoint,  including  the  recognition  of  one's  own  responsbibility  for 
social  well-being  and  social  progress;  (2)  perspective,  including  aesthetic 
appreciation  required  for  judgment  in  line  with  social  progress;  (3)  initia- 
tive— to  insure  against  indifference  or  inaction;  (4)  intellectual  train- 
ing— to  insure  trustworthy  procedure  in  the  solution  of  problems;  (5) 
selfmastery — to  insure  conduct  in  line  with  one's  own  principles. 

The  college  must  remove  the  social  function  from  the  liens  of  other 
objectives  by  dedicating  the  materials  of  its  curriculum  directly  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  above  five  requirements.  It  is  necessary  that  the  various 
parts  of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  be  evaluated 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  social  values  of  the  various  subjects  and 
programs  of  study.  Courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  English,  and  psychology 
must  be  studied  for  their  social  values  as  well  as  their  contributions  to 
scholarship.  Since  specialization  has  become  the  key  word  not  only  in  the 
college  but  in  life,  we  must  show  the  interrelation  and  interdependence  of 
all  branches  of  knowledge  if  the  social  objective  of  the  college  is  to  be  at- 
tained. This  means  that  in  the  determination  of  fields  of  concentration, 
knowledge  should  be  integrative  as  well  as  accumulative.  In  addition  to 
ascertaining  the  social  values  of  the  content  subjects,  there  must  be  other 
courses  developed  which  will  deal  specifically  with  the  nature  of  the  new 
social  order  as  well  as  with  an  insight  into  its  problems.  At  the  present 
time  xtra-curricular  activities  are  meeting  this  need  in  a  novel  and  fairly 
satisfactory  manner. 

This  proposed  program  will  inevitable  require  some  change  in  our 
present  methods  of  teaching.  The  keynote  of  the  method  of  teaching  will 
be  training  in  discriminative  thinking  rather  than  in  the  accumulation  of 
facts.  The  traditional  lecture  method  will  be  supplemented  by  various 
forms  of  the  socialized  recitation.  If  individual  initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness are  to  be  developed  the  student  should  be  placed  in  the  role  of  inves- 
tigator. He  must  learn  to  gather  materials,  to  discriminate,  to  organize, 
and  to  draw  intelligent  conclusions  and  useful  applications  from  an  induc- 
tive method  of  approach.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  learning,  and  the 
student  and  teacher  will  cooperate  toward  the  same  end.  Materials  will  be 
made  vital  so  that  they  will  have  practical  application  and  interest. 

The  college  cannot  develop  intelligent  leadership  with  materials,  meth- 
ods, and  techniques  alone.  The  will  to  lead  is  best  developed  when  the 
pervading  spirit  and  tone  of  the  instiution  is  alive  to  the  progressive  move- 
ments of  our  social  order.  The  college  must  be  a  leader  itself.  The  en- 
vironment of  the  college,  including  its  teaching  staff  and  general  facilities, 
should  be  conducive  to  creative  thinking,  and  the  faculty  should  be  chosen 
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not  only  for  scholarship  but  for  stimulating-  and  inspiring  personality. 
Probably  in  no  level  of  education  is  there  poorer  teaching  than  among  the 
ranks  of  college  teachers ;  and  college  teachers  should  be  trained  in  methods 
of  teaching  their  particular  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
of  the  college  can  ill  afford  to  standardize  and  mould  its  teaching  staff  into 
one  type  of  service.  Individual  differences  among  the  constituency  of  the 
teaching  staff  should  be  taken  into  account.  There  are  some  teachers  who 
can  bst  serve  themselves  and  the  institution  through  research  and  construc- 
tive contributions ;  others  who  make  their  greatest  contribution  through 
student  contacts  and  the  creation  of  a  proper  college  atmosphere.  The  re- 
cent example  of  Michigan  University  indicates  that  failure  to  observe  this 
common  principle  may  lead  to  serious  administrative  difficulties.  Educa- 
tors have  talked  much  about  recognition  of  individual  differences  in  pupils, 
but  those  in  administrative  positions  have  often  failed  to  give  the  individ- 
uality of  the  teacher  sufficient  recognition. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  recognize  the  individual  student,  the  col- 
lege must  attempt  to  stimulate  especially  students  who  show  promise  of 
creative  thinking  as  well  as  to  inspire  all  to  their  highest  possible  level  of 
achievement.  There  is  need  not  only  for  intelligence  tests  to  estimate 
ability  for  college  entrance,  but  tests  in  the  realms  of  the  social,  emotional, 
and  moral  traits  as  well.  The  greater  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
measurement  and  evaluation  of  students  upon  entrance  to  the  college,  the 
greater  the  economy  to  the  state.  Society  may  well  afford  to  aid  the  in- 
tellectually able,  though  needy,  student  in  securing  a  college  education.  An 
occasional  student  derives  benefit  through  earning  his  way  through  col- 
lege, but  many  cultural  and  social  advantages  are  sacrificed.  It  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  college  to  provide  these  advantages.  A  student  once 
admitted  to  college  should  not  be  eliminated  save  on  moral  and  social 
grounds.  The  entrance  test  should  eliminate  much  unnecessary  cruelty  and 
embarrassment.  However,  retention  of  a  student  is  possible  only  through 
the  presentation  of  opportunity,  adaptation  of  material,  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  the  stimulation  of  interest.  The  marking  system  of  the 
college  must  incorporate  some  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  "new  type" 
examinations,  and  place  its  grading  system  on  a  more  objective  basis.  The 
mark  which  a  student  receives  must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  relative 
standing  of  the  students  in  the  class.  However,  students  should  not  be 
marked  on  the  basis  of  the  "normal  probability"  curve  unless  the  number 
of  students  in  the  class  is  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dividual ability  and  to  insure  unselectivity.  Again  the  caution  must  be  ob- 
served that  not  all  the  factors  necessary  for  the  evaluation  of  a  student  are 
revealed  through  objective  examination.  The  grading  system  will,  until 
further  research  is  available,  include  not  only  grades  in  courses  but  the 
teacher's  subjective  estimate  of  the  student's  social  understanding  and 
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adaptability.  It  is  only  throug-h  such  practice  that  the  school  of  the  future 
may  free  itself  from  the  highly  mechanized  method  of  group  instruction 
where. information  and  skills  are  all  that  are  measured. 

Since  the  college  cannot  iconfer  leadership,  it  must  unite  with  the 
student  in  expecting  society  to  recognize  and  reward  leadership,  and  it 
must  extend  its  influence  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  stimul- 
ating them  to  train  followers  who  are  capable  of  choosing  good  leadership. 
Students  must  be  prevented  from  thinking  that  graduation  from  college 
insures  them  success.  As  the  college  succeeds  in  training  leaders  they  will 
in  turn  reconstruct  the  social  order,  and  therefore  restate  the  problem  of 
the  college.  The  college  then  is  a  dynamic  institution,  and  will  be  constant- 
ly on  the  alert  to  modify  its  program  and  policy  to  meet  the  changing  de- 
mand of  society. 
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Eastern  Virginia  Alumni  Meeting 

S.  M.  SMITH    95  A.  B. 

There  is  evidently  something  sacred  about  a  college  campus.  Such 
institutions  must  be  built  on  hallowed  ground.  Maybe  it  is  because  their 
building  means  years  of  hard  work,  consecrated  sacrifice,  and  earnest 
prayers. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  something  about  a  four  years  of  stay  in  college 
that  one  can  never  outlive.  The  walls  of  the  buildings  themselves,  the  walks 
about  the  campus,  the  trees  (even  if,  perchance,  one  should  be  a  hunch- 
back), the  associations  and  friendships  made  in  the  college  village — that 
very  atmosphere  of  such  a  place  somehow  gets  into  the  fiber  of  one's 
being  and  we  never  get  away  from  it.  These  things  ever  remain  with  us 
as  sacred  memories. 

The  alumnus  who  doesn't  appreciate  that  sort  of  sentimentality  only 
needs  to  attend  a  gathering  of  old  students  such  as  was  held  in  Suffolk 
last  month.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  22,  Washington's  Birthday ;  and 
that  added  to  the  spirit  and  opportunity  for  celebration.  We  were  there 
"in  the  spirit,"  that  spirit  referred  to  above— 64  strong.  Of  these,  forty- 
six  were  alumni,  the  other  eighteen  were  visitors,  and  invited  guests, 
wives,  husbands,  et  cetera.  We  left  our  children  at  home;  for  on  an  oc- 
casion of  that  kind,  even  the  presence  of  youth  isn't  necessary  to  make 
one  feel  young  again. 

It's  been  "nigh  onto  40  years"  since  Elon  opened  her  doors  and  some 
of  us  registered,  but  the  first  year's  graduating  class  was  represented  that 
night  in  Suffolk ;  and  on  down  the  line  we  came,  not  every  class  maybe,  but 
certainly  enough  to  give  an  outsider  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  Elon  has 
done  in  these  past  years  in  preparing  young  men  and  young  women  to  take 
their  places  in  society.    It  was  a  real  get-together. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Fellowship  Hall  of  the  Suffolk  church.  The 
room  was  beautifully  decorated  with  everygreens,  potted  plants,  pennants, 
banners,  etc.,  the  color  scheme  of  maroon  and  old  gold,  of  course,  predom- 
inating. Be  this  said  to  the  credit  of  the  committee,  whoever  it  was,  that 
had  ths  part  of  the  program  in  charge.  The  banquet  table  was  the  center 
of  attraction.  It  was  a  real  dinner,  such  as  only  Eastern  Virginians  known 
how  to  serve. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Hook  of  Holland  was  toast-master,  and  no  one  could  have 
performed  that  function  more  gracefully  than  he.     Rev.  J.  F.  Morgan  of 
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Norfolk  was  song-leader  with  Mrs.  I.  W.  Johnson  at  the  piano.  Mrs.  Joe 
Bynum  Gay  of  Franklin,  retiring  president,  presided  in  her  usual  charm- 
ing manner.    Following  was  the  program : 

1.  Songs:  "Here's  to  Elon,"  "Praises,  Elon,  Unto  Thee,"  "Maroon 
and  Old  Gold." 

2.  "Greetings  from  the  General  Alumni  Association,"  by  Jesse  F. 
West,  Jr.,  President,  of  Waverly. 

3.  "What  It  means  to  Elon  to  Be  a  Member  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges,"  Rev.  J.  E.  McCauley  of  Norfolk. 

4.  Address:  "Out  of  the  Crowd,"  Prof.  G.  C.  Mann,  Cypress  Chapel. 

5.  "What  Elon  Has  Done  for  Eastern  Virginia,"  Rev.  0.  D.  Poythress, 
South  Norfolk. 

6.  "The  Elon  of  Former  Days,"  By  Dr.  N.  G.  Newman  of  Holland. 

7.  "The  Elon  of  Today",  Rev.  H.  S.  Hardcastle  of  Suffolk. 

8.  "Reminiscences  of  Elon,"  Rev.  J.  W.  Fix  of  Franklin. 

The  program  would  not  have  been  complete  without  appropriate  re- 
marks by  Col.  E.  E.  Holland,  representing  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dr. 
W.  W.  Staley,  President  of  the  college  for  11  years. 

9.  Invocation,  Dr.  W.  W.  Staley. 

President,  Rev.  N.  G.  Newman,  D.  D.,  Holland. 

Vice  President,  Alton  T.  West,  Norfolk. 

Sec'y--Treas.,  Mrs.  Annie  Staley  Calhoun,  Suffolk. 

Probably  the  most  appreciated  part  of  the  evening's  program  was  the 
presentation  to  each  person  of  a  beautifully  printed  roster  in  booklet  form 
of  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Virginia  Alumni  Club.  This  souvenir  of 
the  evening,  we  understand,  was  edited  and  published  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Lester 
of  Waverly,  who  was  prevented  from  being  present  on  account  of  sickness. 
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Some  Phases  of  Contemporary  English  Life 
Satirized  in  Humphry  Clinker 

BY  L.  B.  EZELL,  A.  B.,  '21,  M.  A. 
INSTRUCTOR  IN  ENGLISH,  MERCER  UNIVERSITY 

Tobias  Smollett,  when  he  came  to  write  Humphry  Clinker,  was  not 
the  same  man  who  wrote  Roderick  Random  and  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom. 
The  bitter  edge  had  been  worn  from  his  satirical  spirit ;  age  and  misfortune 
had  given  a  gentler  turn  to  his  flashing  wit.  The  crudities  and  indecencies 
of  his  earlier  writings  were  almost  eliminated  in  this  great  work. 

But  even  with  a  softened  judgement,  his  discerning  eye  still  could  see 
grievous  faults  in  the  social  fabric,  and  his  fearless  spirit  could  not  refrain 
from  evaluating  life  in  its  own  terms.  He  looked  upon  his  contemporaries 
and  upon  himself,  and  then  reported  his  findings  quite  impartially.  In 
some  of  his  works  his  sincerity  easily  can  be  questioned,  for  he  was,  like 
Defoe,  born  to  the  lot  of  the  hack  writer,  always  under  compulsion  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling  2.  But  in  Humphry  dinger,  the  product  of  his  mellow  ex- 
perience, we  feel  that  he  is  reporting  the  state  of  society  and  of  the 
nation  exactly  as  it  appeared  to  him.  Satire  and  sarcasm  are  not  lacking, 
but  he  maintains  to  some  degree  a  restraint  and  moderation,  noticeably  ab- 
sent from  his  previous  efforts,  which  is  significant  of  the  change  that 
came  over  the  man  in  his  later  years. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  whole  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  satire  on 
the  Methodist  movement,  which  was  raging  in  its  full  fury  at  the  time.  It 
is  evident  that  Smollett  saw  both  the  comic  and  tragic  aspects  of  this 
phenomenon  as  it  ran  its  course,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
formed  some  conception  of  the  movement  as  a  revolutionizing  social  in- 
flunce. 

The  more  ridiculous  and  ludicrous  aspects  of  this  hysteria  are  delight- 
fully treated.  In  having  Humphry  Clinker  turn  exhorter  Smollett  did  all 
that  he  could  to  show  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  rank  and  file 
who  followed  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys.  A  true  picture  of  the  workings 
of  the  spirit  at  the  time  is  suggested  by  the  varying  manifestations  of  its 

1.  Humphry  Clinker  was  written  in  1770;  published  in  1771. 

2.  Smollett  stuided  surgery  and  attempted  to  practice  that  profession,  but 
his  demenor  drove  patronage  from  him. 
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operation  in  those  of  different  social  connections  and  education.  Clinker 
himself,  an  outcast  and  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  not  only  con- 
vinced beyond  a  doubt  of  his  own  salvation,  but  sincerely  and  earnestly  goes 
about  the  redemption  of  others.  Mrs.  Jenkins,  a  favorite  family  servant, 
exerts  her  influence  through  letters  to  her  friend  Mary  Jones,  pleading 
with  her  to  "Pray  without  seizing  for  grease  to  prepare  you  for  the  opera- 
tions of  this  wonderful  instrument."  She  expresses  her  opinion  of  the  religi- 
ous status  of  the  college-bred  young  squire,  and  his  father,  a  conservative 
Welsh  gentleman  of  the  old  school:  "As  for  the  master,  and  the  young 
squire,  they  have  as  yet  narrow  glimpse  of  the  new  light.  I  doubt  as  how 
their  hearts  are  hardened  by  worldly  wisdom,  which,  as  the  pyebill  saith, 
is  foolishness  in  the  sight  of  God." 

The  tragic  side  of  the  great  emotional  debauch  is  hinted  at  in  the 
mental  distress  of  Lydia  Melford  when  she  could  not  become  conscious  of 
a  special  conviction  that  she  was  numbered  among  the  elect.  Mrs.  Jenkins 
said,  "Miss  Liddy  has  been  touched  to  the  quick,  but  is  a  littel  timorsome." 
Miss  Melford  gives  a  more  illuminating  account  of  her  state  of  mind  in  a 
letter  to  a  school  friend :  "I  have  prayed  fervently  to  be  enlightened,  but  as 
yet  I  am  not  sensible  of  these  inward  motions,  these  operations  of  grace, 
which  are  the  signs  of  a  regenerated  spirit ;  and  therefore  I  begin  to  be  in 
terrible  apprehensions  about  the  state  of  my  poor  soul."  These  same  ter- 
rible apprehensions  drove  hundreds  of  otherwise  intelligent  people  to  in- 
sanity or  suicide  when  the  fervor  was  at  its  height  3.  Matthew  Bramble 
thus  warns  Humphry  Clinker;  "You  and  your  hearers  will  be  misled  by  a 
"Will-o'  the- Wisp  from  one  error  into  another,  till  you  are  plunged  into 
religious  frenzy ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  hang  yourself  in  despair." 

The  baseless  doctrinal  arguments  of  the  times  are  lambasted  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Moffatt,  of  Edinburg,  who  was  convinced  that  eternity  was 
too  long  a  period  for  punishment.  He  declared  stoutly  that  the  vilest  sin- 
ner could  be  purged  effectually  by  spending  nine  million,  nine  hundred  and 
ninethy-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  in  hell-fire; 
while  the  most  righteous  could  not  look  for  better  fortune  than  to  fast 
for  eight  or  nine  thousand  years  in  fire  and  brimstone.  Humphry  Clinker 
at  once  confounds  these  scientific  calculations  by  declaring  the  whole 
thing  to  be  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

Scattered  through  the  book  are  various  flashes  of  satire  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  group  for  purposes  of  discussion.  Some  few  phases  of  London 
life  at  which  Smollett  thumbed  his  bulbous  nose  can  be  briefly  mentioned. 

The  public  amusements  are  dismissed  in  two  paragraphs.  Ranelagh  is 
a  madhouse,  full  of  confusion,  glare  and  glitter ;  frequented  by  a  mob  with 
no  sense  of  propriety.     Vauxhall  is  a  Composition  of  baubles  and  paltry 


3.     For  a  fair  account  of  this  phase  of  the  Methodist  movement  see  Turber- 
ville.  Men  and  Manners  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  pp.  287  ff. 
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ornaments,  without  unity  of  design  or  system  of  arrangement. 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  comes  in  for  a  mild  rap.  Six  hours  was  con- 
sidered the  minimum  time  for  a  woman  to  spend  at  the  hairdressers,  where 
her  hair  was  stuffed  with  the  last  ounce  of  black  wool  that  it  could  contain. 
A  large  head  was  considered  the  thing  in  those  days,  and  the  drawings  of 
Hogarth  show  a  slightly  older  version  of  the  elaborate  coiffure  to  which 
Smollett  refers  4. 

Fawning  courtiers  at  the  court  of  Saint  James  are  well  taken  off  in 
the  character  of  Barton,  a  man  who  knows  every  politician  who  is  in  power, 
who  can  flatter  effectually  all  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  aid  him,  and 
who  stands  ready  to  change  his  allegiance  to  men  and  principles  at  less 
than  a  moment's  notice. 

Newspaper  methods  of  the  day  are  revealed  through  the  mouth  of 
Barton.  Baseless  scandals  were  printed  anonymously,  the  publisher  always 
standing  between  the  public  and  the  writer.  If  the  publisher  was  prosecut- 
ed and  punished  he  immediately  became  a  popular  hero,  his  fines  were 
paid  by  the  mob,  and  his  fortune  was  made  through  the  sale  of  his  paper, 
which  would  shoot  up  fabulously  as  a  result  of  his  quasi-martyrdom. 
Meanwhile  the  prosecutor  would  be  denounced  as  a  tyrant  and  oppres.sor. 

The  important  writers  of  the  time  were  disappointing  to  meet, 
Smollett  assures  us.  They  passed  instant  and  adverse  judgment  upon  all 
who  had  preceded  them,  regardless  of  the  general  reputation  of  their 
victims.  They  easily  dismissed  Milton  as  harsh  and  prosaic,  Dryden  as 
languid  and  verbose,  Butler  and  Swift  without  humor,  Congreve  without 
wit,  and  Pope  with  no  literary  merit  whatever.  They  looked  upon  the 
works  of  their  contemporaries  as  tame,  stupid  and  insipid ;  and  regarded 
the  men  themselves  as  dunces  and  pedants.  The  tone  of  this  section  leads 
us  to  believe  that  Smollett  is  taking  a  fling  at  the  imperious  judgments  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

The  hacks  of  Grub  Street  are  pictured  as  they  gathered  around  Smol- 
lett's own  table  every  Sunday,  to  partake  of  "Beef,  pudding  and  potatoes, 
port,  punch,  and  Calvert's  entire  butt-beer,"  Critics  have  pointed  out  that 
practically  all  of  Smollett's  fiction  grew  out  of  his  personal  experiences, 
and  this  is  a  particularly  strong  case  in  point.  Smollett  did,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  entertain  a  coterie  of  hacks  in  this  manner;  they  were  employed  by 
him  in  various  tasks  of  compilation  and  general  writing.  Their  affecta- 
tions and  forced  mannerisms  are  ridiculously  pictured,  and  their  gross 
unfitness  for  the  particular  tasks  in  which  they  were  engaged  is  a  study- 
in  incongruity.    The  man  who  had  never  seen  corn  growing  was  writing  on 
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4.    Op.  cit.,  p.  97  and  p.  100. 
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agriculture  the  man  who  had  never  been  out  of  London  was  engaged  on  a 
book  of  travels ;  and  the  Scotchman  was  grinding  out  treatises  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  language. 

In  his  diatribe  on  London  food  Smollett  returns  to  the  coarseness  of 
his  earlier  compositions.  The  water  is  contaminated  with  all  filth,  the 
wine  is  synthetic  and  deadly,  the  bread  is  a  paste  of  chalk,  alum  and  bone 
ashes.  Meats,  fish,  and  fruits  are  handled  and  distributed  in  a  highly 
revolting  fashion.  Smollett  burdens  the  reader  extremely  with  the  minute 
details  of  this  repulsive  subject. 

The  magistrates,  with  their  involved  system  of  commercialized  justice, 
did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  canny  Scot.  His  description  is  reminis- 
cent of  The  Beggars'  Opera  5.  Practically  licensed  highwaymen ;  receivers 
for  stolen  goods ;  traffic  in  reward  money,  in  which  the  magistrates  had  a 
great  interest,  and  in  which  branch  of  business  they  maintained  a  monopoly 
that  brooked  no  interlopers;  all  these  he  gave  us  directly  and  by  implica- 
tion through  the  mouth  of  Martin.  This  worthy,  a  gentleman  highwayman 
who  saved  Clinker  from  the  trap  set  by  a  would-be  receiver  of  reward 
money,  is  typical  of  the  better  characters  in  low  life  fiction. 

Being  a  native  and  loyal  Scot  6.  Smollett  could  not  let  an  opportunity 
go  by  without  paying  his  respects  to  the  Parliamentary  Union,  to  which  he 
was  unalterably  opposed.  He  uses  Matthew  Bramble  as  a  foil,  an  agent 
to  advance  all  the  typical  English  arguments,  and  then  he  puts  his  own 
arguments  into  the  mouth  of  Lismahago,  the  superannuated  Scotch  lieuten- 
ant, who  ruthlessly  demolishes  each  man  of  straw  that  Bramble  sets  up. 
And  he  makes  out  such  a  strong  case  for  his  beloved  Scotland  that  Bramble 
has  not  a  leg  left  to  stand  on  in  defense  of  the  Union. 

"In  other  respects,"  said  Lismahago,  "I  conceive  the  Scotch  were 
losers  by  the  union.  They  lost  their  independency  of  their  state,  the  great- 
est prop  of  national  spirit ;  they  lost  their  Parliament ;  and  their  courts  of 
justice  were  subjected  to  the  revision  and  supremacy  of  an  English  tri- 
bunal." The  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners  allowed  Scotland  made 
a  sorry  show  in  the  English  legislative  body,  he  said,  especially  when 
they  were  of  the  type  who  tamely  sided  with  the  majority.  The  Scotch 
trade  and  commodities  were  saddled  with  enormous  taxes  to  pay  off  debts 

contracted  by  the  English,  with  which  Scotland  should  have  had  no  concern. 
Individuals  who  were  cared  for  in  the  army  and  navy  would  have  gone  into 


5.  A  highly  successful  piece  by  John  Gay,  produced  in  January,  1728.  Gay 
used  the  privileged  criminal  class  as  a  foil  for  his  satire  on  society. 

6.  Horace  Walpole,  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  praise  Humphry  Clinker,  de- 
scribed it  as  "a  party  novel  written  by  that  profligate  hireling  Smollett  to  vin- 
dicate the  Scots  and  cry  down  juries." 
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the  service  of  foreign  powers,  as  they  had  always  done  before,  and  would 
have  been  lost  to  Scotland  anyway,  he  maintained. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  secured  great  and  manifold  advantages. 
PMrst,  the  Protestant  succession  was  assured.  Then  they  extended  their 
territory  to  the  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  gaining  a  million  very  useful 
subjects,  and  shutting  the  back  doors  of  the  kingdom  against  their  enemies. 
Luxury,  introduced  from  England  and  fostered  by  her,  was  destroying  the 
thrifty  habits  of  the  Scotch  and  draining  the  kingdom  of  currency. 

Smollett  loosed  some  political  dynamite  in  this  discourse,  but  if  it 
had  any  results  they  have  not  been  recorded. 
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ELON  OF  THE  EARLY  DAY 

DR.  N.  G.  NEWMAN,  A.  B.,  '91,  D.  D. 

Elon  of  the  early  day — September  3,  1891  to  some  point  on  the  calendar 
not  determinable;  a  village  of  four  homes,  two  farm  houses  near  by,  an 
eight-by  ten  post  office,  one  store  of  slightly  larger  dimensions,  a  campus 
of  virgin  forest,  beautiful  by  nature,  but  unadorned  by  "art  and  man's 
device."  Two  buildings;  Old  Administration  unfinished,  bare  walls,  open 
tower,  fire  places,  andirons,  kersosene  lamps,  split  bottom  chairs ;  Old  East 
unfinished,  twenty  five  rooms — the  home  of  the  fair  and  beautiful — the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  peril  of  many  a  reckless  night.  An  Elon  with  no 
electric  lights,  no  heating  plant,  no  water  system — an  open  well,  and  "Old 
oaken  bucket"  of  happy  memory.  An  Elon  with  scant  library,  no  modern 
laboratories,  no  football,  no  basketball,  no  intercollegiate  base  ball,  no  fra- 
ternities or  social  clubs,  and  social  functions  far  between  and  governed  by 
the  rigid  canons  of  the  early  day. 

Elon  of  the  early  day:  A  curriculum  not  extensive,  intensive — Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  galore,  taught  with  an  impress  that  neither  time  nor 
vicissitude  could  erase.  A  faculty  small  in  number,  but  large  in  hope,  rich 
in  faith  sacrificial  in  spirit;  in  close  touch  with  students,  sharing  with 
them  the  deprivations  of  the  time,  and  inspiring  them  with  high  spirit  and 
ideals.  A  student  body  small  in  numbers,  poor  in  purse,  serious  in  purpose, 
and  determined  in  pursuit. 

Elon  of  the  early  day — an  Elon  pervaded  with  a  spirit  born  of  poverty, 
adversity,  and  struggle,  a  spirit  that  passes  with  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duce it.  We  would  not  recall  the  condition :  we  cannot  the  spirit.  An  Elon 
that  overcame  obstacles  and  produced  results.  Glancing  over  a  roster  of 
the  alumni  of  the  early  day,  we  note  among  ministers,  seven  who  have  at- 
tained the  highest  position  and  honor  their  church  could  bestow.  Among 
lawyers,  we  note  eight  who  have  achieved  marked  success,  two  of  whom 
now  grace  the  judicial  bench.  Among  physicians  and  surgeons,  we  note 
seven  who  are  outstanding  in  their  profession,  five  of  whom  are  specialists 
and  leaders  in  their  respective  localities.  In  business  we  note  ten  men 
who  have  arisen  to  important  position  and  achievement  in  the  financial 
world,  three  of  whom  are  cashiers  of  great  banking  institutions,  another  a 
bank  president  and  millionaire  planter  in  a  distant  state;  while  the  man 
who,  from  the  hour  of  the  fire  to  the  present,  has  been  Elon's  largest  con- 
tributor and  strongest  supporter  is  an  alumnus  of  the  early  day.  Among 
educators  we  note  eight  or  more  who  have  reached  high  positions  in  col- 
lege and  university  life  and  have  made  a  large  contribution  to  the  educa- 
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tion  of  their  day.  One  of  these  has  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  held  the 
chair  of  English  in  one  of  our  great  state  universities.  And,  what  is  more, 
the  man  whose  versatile  brain  and  creative  genius  conceived  modern  Elon, 
and  whose  surpassing  energy  and  devotion  materialized  it,  is  a  product  of 
the  Elon  of  the  early  day.  But  these  are  not  mentioned  in  disparagement 
of  a  host  of  other  alumni  of  the  early  day  who  in  the  various  walks  of 
life  have  lived  honorable  lives,  rendered  substantial  service,  and  reflected 
credit  on  their  Alma  Mater. 

But  of  the  alumnae — the  women  fair  who  graced  the  halls  and  campus 
of  Elon  a  generation  ago — what  shall  I  say  ?  Only  this :  with  their  passing 
goes  forever  their  class  and  kind.  No  modern  college  nor  modern  society 
can  reproduce  their  type. 

Elon  of  the  Early  Day ! 
Gone  are  the  days  of  thy  childhood; 
Gone  is  thy  type  of  grace  and  glory; 
And  gone  to  return — nevermore. 

But  do  not  mistake.  This  is  no  pessimistic  wail ;  neither  is  it  invidious 
comparison  or  depreciatory  suggestion.  One  can  but  worship  at  the  shrines 
of  his  own  generation.  Every  age  has  its  type  and  spirit.  Between  the 
Elon  of  the  early  day  and  the  Elon  of  the  present  there  lies  a  generation 
and  more.  The  early  alumni  have  seen  their  sons  and  daughters  graduate 
from  Elon  and  their  grandchildren  play  upon  her  campus.  They  have  lived 
through  an  age  which  has  made  more  progress  than  any  previous  century. 
Modern  Elon  is  an  evolution.  The  old  must  die  that  the  new  may  be  born, 
born  into  a  new  life  to  do  the  work  of  a  new  day. 

Elon  has  "come  to  the  kindom  for  such  a  time  as  this" ;  and  "the  glory 
of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former." 
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GENERAL  LONGSTREET  GOES  FORAGING 

PROF.  L.  D.  MARTIN,  A.  B.  '19,  M.  A. 
PROF.   OF  HISTORY  ELON   COLLEGE 

During  the  autumn  of  1862,  in  the  lull  between  the  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg  campaigns,  the  Federal  forces  on  the  York  peninsula  and 
at  Suffolk  were  momentarily  expecting  a  raid  in  force  upon  either  or  both 
positions.  Suffolk  marked  the  western  limit  of  Federal  occupation,  while 
the  Confederates  held  the  line  of  the  Blackwater  from  Zuni  to  Franklin.  In- 
tervening was  a  veritable  "no  man's  land."  Between  Suffolk  and  Franklin 
occurred  many  encounters  between  the  opposing  forces.  Early  in  October 
the  Confederates  advanced  a  force  almost  to  Carrsville,  only  to  be  driven 
back  upon  the  Blackwater  by  the  enemy  1,300  strong.  Later  in  the  same 
month  a  Federal  force  advanced  to  Franklin,  shelled  the  enemy,  crossed 
the  river  and  captured  five  prisoners.  On  Novembr  12  a  Federal  expedition 
from  Providence  church  to  Windsor  and  Zuni  met  considerable  skirmish- 
ing. Five  days  later  General  Peck,  commanding  at  Suffolk,  reported  an 
encounter  between  Holland's  Corner  and  Carrsville.  The  triangle  formed 
by  the  Seaboard  &  Roanoke  and  Norfolk  &Petersburg  railroads  was  truly 
a  hornets'  nest.  During  December  the  story  is  much  the  same.  Early  in 
that  month  an  expedition,  3,100  strong,  from  Suffolk  to  Franklin  drove  in 
the  Confederate  pickets  and  forced  back  their  advance  across  the  floathig 
bridge  at  Franklin.  Ten  days  later  General  Dix,  commanding  the  depart- 
ment with  headquarters  at  Fortress  Monroe,  reported.  Some  of  our  cavalry 
got  across  the  Blackwater;  captured  a  captain,  a  sergeant  and  eleven 
privates  and  killed  a  number  of  the  enemy."  The  same  day  General  Peck 
was  erroneously  reporting  12,000  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrsville  and 
Franklin.  Peck  kept  his  forces  on  the  move,  making  simultaneous  dem- 
onstrations against  South  Quay,  Franklin  and  Zuni. 

On  January  30  occurred  a  hot  engagement  at  Deserted  House,  or 
Kelly's  Store,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Suffolk,  between  1,800  Confederates 
under  General  Roger  A.  Pryor,  a  Virginian,  and  4,800  Federals  under 
General  Corcoran.  It  is  interesting  to  report  that  Pryor  reported  8,000 
Federals.  Corcoran  lost  23  killed,  95  wounded,  and  15  missing;  while 
Pryor  lost  8  killed  and  31  wounded.  Colonel  Spear  said  that  this  was  the 
fifth  heavy  engagement  since  October  1,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blackwater. 
Federal  gunboats  often  moved  far  up  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  foraging  and  shelling  along  the  banks,  and  often,  in  spite  of 
their  boiler-plate  armor,  received  heavy  damage  from  sharpshooters  and 
field  batteries  on  the  banks.  On  October  3  gunboats  making  their  way  up 
the  Blackwater  were  given  such  a  warm  reception  just  below  Franklin 
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that  they  were  forced  to  retire  without  being  able  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  force  sent  from  Suffolk.  The  size  of  these  expeditions  may  be  estima- 
ted from  the  statement  of  Genral  Dix  that  this  one  was  composed  of  2,000 
cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry. 

Early  in  December  General  Roger  A.  Pryor  took  command  of  the 
Confederates  on  the  Blackwater.  This  was  immediately  known  to  General 
Peck  at  Suffolk.  But  the  latter  was  not  so  quick  to  learn  the  size  of 
Pryor's  force,  for,  on  December  10,  he  believed  10,000  re-enforcements 
had  been  sent  to  the  Blackwater  within  ten  days.  Pryor  assumed  the  of- 
fensive with  some  degree  of  success,  but  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  his 
claims  that  within  a  month  he  had  "shut  up  the  enemy  in  Suffolk, — de- 
livered all  the  intervening  country  from  their  desolate  sway" — subsisted 
his  command  within  the  enemy's  lines  and  have  furnished  General  French's 
quartermaster  5,000  pounds  of  beef  and  50,000  pounds  of  salted  pork,  all 
from  within  the  enemy's  lines.  Failure  of  transport  had  already  become 
a  serious  problem,  and  Lee  was  finding  it  difficult  to  provide  even  the 
quarter-ration  for  his  soldiers  watching  Burnside  and  Hooker  across  the 
Rappahannock. 

Late  in  January  a  Confederate  demonstration  on  the  Whitemarsh 
road,  six  miles  from  Suffolk,  caused  the  Federal  authorities  to  anticipate 
an  attack  in  force  upon  Suffolk,  with  a  view  to  capturing  the  stores  there. 
Frequent  encounters  occurred  around  Carrsville,  Holland's  and  Windsor. 
However  Peck,  though  anxious  to  bag  Pryor,  seemed  to  be  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  latters  forces  or  plans,  with  wild  rumors  about  troop  move- 
ments. On  February  12,  1863,  Peck  wrote  to  Dix:  "If  I  had  pontoons  I 
would  clear  out  Washington  (Franklin)  and  New  London  (Blackwater) 
Bridge.  There  was  some  talk  of  adding  the  Ninth  Corps,  15,000  strong, 
to  Peck's  12,000  for  a  determined  drive  against  the  Blackwater,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  At  the  close  of  February  Peck  still  had  about  12,000  effectives. 
Rumor,  however,  got  abroad,  and  was  sent  on  to  Seddon  by  Pryor,  that 
Peck  had  been  heavily  re-enforced.  As  already  seen,  there  was  no  foun- 
dation for  this  report,  yet  Lee  knew  that  troops  had  been  moved  to  Fortress 
Monroe  for  some  purpose.  Seddon  even  feared  that  Hooker  planned  to 
change  his  base,  assault  the  line  of  the  Blackwater  and  carry  Petersburg 
along  the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Petersburg  railroad,  his  right  upon  the 
James  covered  by  the  gunboats.  Longstreet,  with  two  of  his  divisions, 
was  ordered  south  of  the  James  to  protect  Petersburg  against  such  a  move 
and  Pickett  was  ordered  to  Drewry's  Bluff  to  cover  Richmond.  Both  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  were  included  in  Longstreet's  command.  At  the 
close  of  February  the  force  on  the  Blackwater  still  numbered  slightly  over 
7,000  effectives.  At  this  time  Longstreet  was  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
intended  use  of  the  troops  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport  News,  but  sus- 
pected North  Carolina  to  be  their  destination. 
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At  this  time  Longstreet  was  concerned  with  two  objectives:  first, 
checking  any  move  against  Petersburg  by  way  of  Suffolk;  and  second, 
drawing  out  of  eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  sorely  needed  sup- 
plies that  might  be  scraped  up  by  the  enemy  in  their  raids.  The  former, 
of  course,  was  his  first  duty.  Maurice's  statement  "that  to  make  the 
feeding  of  the  troops  easier,  Lee  consented  early  in  1863  that  Longstreet 
with  two  of  his  divisions  should  go  into  the  district  south  of  the  James 
River"  does  not  seem  to  be  substantiated  by  the  record.  In  its  inception  the 
move  was  entirely  defensive,  and  when  the  anticipated  move  by  the  enemy 
failed  to  materialize,  it  was  decided  to  turn  the  movement  into  a  foraging 
expedition.  Not  only  would  the  country  yield  large  quantities  of  bacon, 
beef,  corn,  and  probably  railroad  iron,  but  the  enemy  might  be  compelled 
to  furnish  quantities  of  quartermaster  stores,  believed  to  be  stored  in 
large  quantities  at  Suffolk. 

Apparently  the  idea  of  attacking  Suffolk  originated  in  the  Confederate 
War  Department  at  Richmond,  or  at  any  rate  they  conceived  the  idea  in- 
dependent of  Longstreet.  On  March  5  General  Eizey,  commanding  at  Rich- 
mond, wrote  Longstreet:  "The  Secretary  of  War  (Seddon)  requested  me  to 
write  to  you  and  say  that  he  desires  you  to  have  close  reconnaissance  made 
of  Suffolk  with  the  view  of  attacking  and  carrying  it,  if  you  think  it  de- 
sirable and  it  can  be  done  with  advantage.  If,  however,  the  works  are 
found  too  strong,  he  does  not  propose  to  carry  it  out.  I  think  you  had 
better  come  over  and  see  him  yourself  if  you  can  spare  the  time."  On 
the  very  day  this  was  written  Longstreet  left  for  Goldsborough,  to  be 
gone  several  days.  Rather  than  thinking  of  a  forward  movement  he  was 
busy  trying  to  figure  out  where  in  the  Carolinas  to  look  for  an  attack.  In 
his  answer,  a  week  later,  he  opposed  any  such  undertaking.  It  would 
uncover  Petersburg,  with  20,000  Federal  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  James ; 
fortifications  on  the  James  were  incomplete ;  and  he  had  insufficient  cav- 
alry. It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  Longstreet  contemplated  some 
kind  of  a  move  as  a  possibility,  once  he  considered  it  safe ;  probably  a  for- 
aging expedition,  but  had  hardly  arrived  at  any  definite  plans.  He  was 
keeping  his  plans  to  himself,  "for  the  reason  that  if  no  one  knows  them  but 
myself  the  enemy  will  surely  not  hear  of  them.  If  they  are  made  known 
to  any  one  but  myself  that  person  might  in  his  sleep  speak  of  them  and 
they  might  reach  the  enemy." 

Longstreet  did  not  agree  with  Lee  in  the  latter's  belief  that  forces 
elsewhere  in  the  east  should  be  stripped  to  a  minimum  to  assure  a  power- 
ful blow  on  the  Rappahanock,  once  Hooker  moved.  He  feared  that  Peters- 
burg and  Wilmington  would  be  lost,  and  with  them  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  James  and  Cape  Fear.  To  lose  any  considerable  proportion  of 
this  country  would  make  feeding  the  Confederate  armies  impossible.  "If 
it  is  necessary,"  he  contended,  "to  give  ground  anywhere,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  it  would  have  been  better  to  retire  your  force  across  the  Anna,  and 
to  keep  possession  of  all  that  part  of  North  Carolina  where  we  may  be 
able  to  get  supplies."  Lee  was  urging  Longstreet  to  use  every  effort  to  get 
all  the  supplies  possible  out  of  North  Carolina,  yet  always  to  be  ready  to 
support  him  on  the  Rappahannock.  In  mid-March  Lee,  believing  Hooker 
to  be  moving,  instructed  Longstreet  to  send  Hood's  and  Pickett's  divisions ; 
but  the  movement  did  not  develop  and  the  order  was  recalled,  with  the 
injunction  to  be  prepared  to  come  in  case  of  need,  but  meanwhile  to  use 
every  effort  to  get  all  the  supplies  possible  out  of  North  Carolina. 

General  Lee  was  not  inflexible  with  his  subordinates.  Apparently  he 
yielded  to  Longstreet's  suggestion  that  it  might  "be  better  to  concentrate 
upon  . . .  his  detachments  and  then  make  a  grand  concentration  on  his  grand 
army."  Pursuing  this  idea,  Longstreet  believed  "that  an  advantageous 
battle  could  be  made  at  Suffolk  in  the  next  fifteen  days,"  but  he  would 
need  another  division.  To  which  Lee  asserted  his  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  keeping  Hood  and  Pickett  in  reserve,  yet  "if  you  .  .  .  see  an  opportunity 
of  dealing  a  damaging  blow,  or  driving  him  from  any  important  positions, 
do  not  be  idle,  but  act  promptly.  If  circumstances  render  it  impossible  or 
disadvantageous  for  you  to  rejoin  this  army  when  attacked  one  must  with- 
draw toward  you,  if  we  cannot  resist  alone."  He  expresses  confidence  in 
Longstreet's  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  advises  "not  to  feel  trammeled  in 
your  operations  other  than  is  required  by  the  general  plan  of  operations." 

Longstreet  was  urging  D.  H.  Hill  to  get  the  supplies  out  of  eastern 
North  Carolina  with  all  possible  speed,  but  was  afraid  the  quantity  would 
be  so  insufficient  as  to  necessitate  a  move  from  Petersburg  to  get  the  sup- 
plies out  of  the  counties  east  of  the  Chowan.  This,  however,  would  require 
another  division  of  his  old  corps,  as  it  would  doubtlessly  draw  off  re- 
enforcements  from  the  Rappahannock.  "If  we  can  supply  our  army  other- 
wise.the  expedition  should  not  be  made.  If  it  is  a  case  of  necessity,  we 
should  lose  no  time."  But  before  the  expedition  should  be  undertaken 
Longstreet  wishes  an  interview  with  his  superior,  for  he  felt  Lee's  as- 
sistance would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  indispensable  support  of  the 
Confederate  war  vessels  then  safe  behind  the  Drewry's  Bluff  obstructions. 
Lee  could  furnish  no  troops  without  falling  back  to  the  line  of  the  Annas, 
but  believed  Longstreet  was  already  strong  enough  for  careful  foraging 
operations  east  of  the  Blackwater.  He  was  doubtful  of  the  value  of  Suf- 
folk, if  taken;  for  to  hold  it  the  Nansemond  would  have  to  be  closed  to 
prevent  the  enemy  re-enforcing  from  Newport  News.  Longstreet  craved 
the  "luxury"  and  "novelty"  of  executing  a  rapid  movement  and,  for  one 
time  of  attacking  with  a  superior  force  by  threatening  the  enemy's  rear 
and  forcing  him  from  his  intrenchments.  This  might  be  done  and  the 
forces  again  joined  before  Hooker  could  get  out  of  the  Rappahannock  mud, 
but,  even  if  this  were  impossible,  retirement  in  an  emergency  to  the  line 
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of  the  Annas  to  which  Lee  had  agreed  would  simply  give  a  stronger  line. 

To  Longstreet's  plan  of  pushing  the  left  of  the  line  forward,  resting  it 
on  the  James  with  the  right  on  the  Blackwater,  Lee  objected  that  no  re- 
liance could  be  placed  in  assistance  from  the  navy  in  holding  the  left 
against  the  Federal  navy.  At  the  close  of  March  Lee  was  still  convinced 
that  the  project  had  no  promise  except  to  draw  out  supplies,  yet  this  alone 
would  justify  considerable  effort  "as  those  supplies  are  necessary  to  us." 

Longstreet  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  by  both  Lee  and  the  Rich- 
mond authorities,  no  movement  on  the  Rappahannock  being  deemed  pos- 
sible. In  fact  Lee  became  suspicious  lest  the  enemy  might  be  weakening 
in  the  east  to  strike  an  overwhelming  blow  in  the  west,  having  learned 
that  Burnside  had  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  rather  than  to 
North  Carolina.  By  the  first  of  April  Longstreet  had  definitely  decided 
to  move  across  the  Blackwater  and  haul  out  all  the  supplies  possible  from 
the  eastern  counties.  Suffolk  and  its  garrison  were  heavy  upon  his  mind, 
but  he  feared  it  was  heavily  fortified  and  could  be  had  only  at  a  heavy 
price,  unless  it  could  be  turned  with  assistance  from  the  navy.  Both 
Lee  and  Seddon  gave  full  discretion.  On  April  7,  1863,  the  day  before 
leaving  Petersburg  for  the  Blackwater,  he  wrote  Lee :  "If  I  find  it  practic- 
able I  shall  get  around  the  enemy's  position  at  Suffolk,  and  edeavor  to  cut 
off  re-enforcements  by  batteries  on  the  river.  I  do  not  propose  to  do 
anything  more  than  draw  out  the  supplies  from  that  country  unless  some- 
thing very  favorable  should  offer."  If  General  Lee's  failure  to  bag  Hooker 
in  the  Wilderness  a  month  later  was  due  to  the  absence  of  Longstreet's 
corps,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  latter's  superiors  who  were  fully 
cognizant  of  Longstreet's  plans  so  far  as  they  had  been  evolved  and  could 
easily  have  vetoed  them  at  any  time  during  several  weeks  discussion  and 
preparation.  Lee  knew  Longstreet's  forces  would  be  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away  engaged  in  foraging,  and  therefore  considerably  scattered  and 
encumbered  with  transport.  He  knew  Hooker  would  take  the  field  once 
the  roads  dried.  Yet  he  took  the  chance  and  approved  the  expedition,  con- 
sidering it  worth  while  to  take  chances  to  get  supplies  that  otherwise  might 
feed  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  enemys  transporting 
troops  from  this  area  to  North  Carolina. 
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WHO'S  A  HOOSIER? 

ARCHIE  H.  HOOK,  '24  A.  B.,  B.  D. 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  long  leaf  pine, 

The  summer  land  where  the  sun  doth  shine, 

Where  the  weak  grow  strong  and  the  strong  grow  great; 

Here's  to  down  home  in  the  Old  North  State. 

Yes,  I'm  still  enough  of  a  Tar  Heel  for  my  blood  to  tingle  at  the 
sound  of  these  loved  lines.  And  I  am  still  justly  proud  with  all  North 
Carolinians  of  the  several  things  in  which  the  State  takes  supremacy, 
outstanding  among  which  are  the  good  roads  and  splendid  schools.  In  my 
native  Empire  State  with  all  its  hustle  and  bustle,  and  that  great  teeming 
metropolis,  New  York  City,  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  the  quiet 
and  the  thoughtful;  but  still  there  are  corners  here  and  there  one  may 
find,  shall  I  say,  the  "old  fashioned",  home-loving  and  God-fearing  folk. 
My  New  England  experience  was.  in  the  Nutmeg  State,  beautiful  Connect- 
icut. Here  tradition  is  cherished  and  treasured  until  the  very  rocks  and 
rills  are  full  of  it.  Up  in  the  hills  the  true  Sabbath  calm  still  prevails. 
And  now  I  am  a  Hoosier,  out  where  the  West  begins,  in  a  State  of  vast 
expanse  with  its  long  stretches  of  mile  after  mile  of  perfectly  straight 
road  and  its  atmosphere  of  true  friendliness  prevalent  everywhere.  But 
after  all,  folks  are  folks;  and  one  always  finds  the  lean  and  the  lanky; 
the  long  and  the  short;  the  good  and  the  bad. 

Since  coming  to  Indiana  I  have  been  interested  in  discovering  the 
special  things  in  which  this  State  prides  itself.  Geographically  my  know- 
ledge of  Indiana  is  quite  limited.  I  feel  well  acquainted  with  my  home 
city  of  Goshen  and  have  had  slight  contact  in  South  Bend,  Elkhart,  and 
Fort  Wayne.  Goshenites  are  very  proud  of  their  "Maple  City,"  and  well 
they  may  be  for  it  is  a  city  of  attractive  homes,  well  kept  lawns,  and  maple 
lined  streets,  and  several  industries  which  are  home-owned  and  home- 
operated.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  transcontinental  air  mail  route, 
and  the  local  port  is  also  used  as  a  training  station  for  aviation  students. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  name  "Winona  Lake"  registers  an  impression 
on  the  minds  of  many.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  its  advantages.  Its  Bible  Conferences  and  Chautauqua  programs 
are  very  renowned.  It  has  the  largest  out-door  tabernacle  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  here  that  Billy  Sunday  and  Homer  Rodeheaver  have  their  modest 
summer  homes.  Four  miles  outside  of  South  Bend  is  Notre  Dame,  which 
has  won  fame  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  through  its  famous  foot- 
ball team  and  the  gilded  dome  of  the  principal  building,  which  can  be 
seen  glistening  in  the  sun  for  miles  around. 

In  the  annals  of  Elon's  history  is  there  a  Hoosier  on  her  alumni  list  ? 
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The  origin  of  the  word  "Hoosier"  is  presumably  a  short  form  of  "Who's 
here?"  This  question  was  asked  by  the  native  when  a  knock  was  heard 
upon  his  door.  In  the  dialect  of  the  frontier  the  question  took  the  form 
of  "Who's  yere?"  from  which  the  word  Hoosier  is  claimed  to  have  been 
derived.  0.  H.  Smith  has  sought  to  dramatize  its  history — "The  night 
was  dark,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  when  the  inmates  of  a  small  log 
cabin  in  the  woods  of  early  Indiana  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers 
by  a  low  knocking  at  the  only  door  of  the  cabin.  The  man  of  the  house, 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  on  like  occasions,  rose  from  his  bed  and 
hallooed,  'Who's  here?'  The  outsiders  answered,  'Friends,  out  bird-catcli- 
ing.  Can  we  stay  till  morning?'  The  door  was  opened,  and  the  strangers 
entered.  A  good  log  fire  soon  gave  light  and  warmth  to  the  room.  Stranger 
to  the  host:  'What  did  you  say  when  I  knocked?'  'I  said,  Who's  here?' 
'I  thought  you  said  Hoosier.'  The  bird-catchers  left  after  breakfast,  but 
next  night  returned  and  hallooed  at  the  door,  'Hoosier;'  and  from  that 
time  the  Indianians  have  been  called  Hoosiers." 

It  has  come  to  be  more  widely  used  than  any  other  nickname.  As 
early  as  1830  John  Finley  wrote  a  poem  for  the  Indianapolis  Journal  called 
"The  Hoosier  Nest."  This  poem  is  interesting  for  its  glimpse  of  Indiana 
rural  life  of  the  early  period.  Finley  was  a  Virginia  who  had  been  living 
in  the  State  seven  years.  The  "Hoosier  Nest"  is  the  home  of  a  settler, 
at  which  a  traveller  halted  at  nightfall.  Receiving  a  summons  to  enter, 
the  stranger  walked  in, — 

"Where  half  a  dozen  Hoosieroons, 
With  mush  and  milk,  tin  cups  and  spoons, 
White  heads,  bare  feet  and  dirty  faces, 
Seemed  much  inclined  to  keep  their  places." 

The  stranger  was  invited  to  a  meal  of  venison,  milk  and  johnny-cake ; 
and  as  he  sat  at  the  humble  board  he  made  an  inventory  of  the  cabin's 
contents : — 

"One  side  was  lined  with  divers  garments, 

The  otlier  spread  with  skins  of  varmints; 

Dried  pumpkins  overhead  were  strung, 

Where  venison  hams  in  plenty  hung; 

Two  rifles  placed  above  the  door; 

Three  dogs  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor 

In  short,  the  domicile  was  rife 

With  specimens  of  Hoosier  life." 

This  year,  1929,  Indiana  is  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
capture  of  Vincennes  from  the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  the  great 
frontier  leader,  a  young  Virginian  surveyor,  George  Rogers  Clark.  This 
last  winter,  during  the  festival  of  States  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  an 
Indiana  girl  living  about  ten  miles  from  here,  who  represented  "Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes,"  was  chosen  queen  of  the  occasion. 

"Alice  of  Old  Vincennes"  has  become  famous  through  the  novel  by 
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that  name,  and  all  along  the  line  we  find  Indiana  closely  linked  with  her 
famous  literary  torch  bearers.  The  State  was  settled  hy  a  hardy,  in- 
telligent class  of  people,  and  she  early  advocated  education,  both  element- 
ary and  higher.  The  public  library  has  been  found  in  every  township 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  Indiana  has  fostered  a  demand  for 
literature  and  furnished  the  means  of  meeting  that  demand.  A  paper  on 
Indiana  would  not  be  complete  without  brief  mention  of  just  a  few  of 
her  sons  and  daughters. 

Gene  Stratton  Porter,  that  well  beloved  nature-writer,  was  born  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  her  life  here.  One  can  well  imagine  that  all  the 
Hoosier  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies  knew  and  loved  her.  One  of  the 
finest  tributes  accorded  her  was  written  at  her  death  by  an  Indiana  poet, 
Jesse  J.  Doyle: — 

"Not  we  of  earth  alone  shall  mourn  her  loss; 

The  wild  things  of  the  wood,  they,  too,  will  grieve; 

She  was  in  truth  their  spokesman;  the  red  bird 

Will  not  forget  how  deftly  she  did  weave 

A  splendid  fabric  of  his  lyric  song. 

The  blue  hepatica,  the  golden  seal, 

All  lovely  wild  flowers  of  the  hill  and  glen 

Shall  pay  her  tribute.    Some  perchance  may  steal 

Away  in  days  to  come  and  root  themselves 

Beside  her  grave  in  silent  sympathy, 

Knowing,  as  only  flower-souls  can  know, 

She  did  interpret  them  so  lovingly." 

Lew  Wallace,  who  will  always  be  known  best  to  us  as  the  author  of 
"Ben  Hur,"  was  born  in  Indiana.  In  his  youth  he  had  three  ambitions: 
to  make  pictures,  to  write  books,  and  to  be  a  soldier.  As  a  boy  he  painted 
a  picture  of  Blackhawk,  an  Indian  chief.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War 
he  at  once  became  a  conspicuous  figure,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major  General.  General  Wallace  represented  our  country  as  Minister  to 
Turkey  during  Garfield's  administration.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
important  books,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  realized  his  ambitions  quite 
successfully. 

Booth  Tarkington  stands  as  the  exponent  of  a  Hoosier  who  is  kindly, 
generous,  and  essentially  domestic.  There  is  every  reason  why  Mr.  Tark- 
ington should  know  his  Indiana  well,  as  his  family  has  been  prominent  in 
the  State  for  three  generations. 

No  poet  in  his  own  lifetime  was  ever  more  honored  in  his  own  State 
than  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  He  carried  in  his  heart  the  golden  key  of 
love  with  which  he  unlocked  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  Hoosier 
people.  Wherever  the  English  language  is  read,  and  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  alive,  Mr.  Riley  will  be  known  and  honored.  He  understood 
and  interpreted  the  simple  everyday  life  to  common  folks.  Senator  Beve- 
ridge  said:  "That  is  why  the  people  love  him.     He  has  understood  us — 
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understood  us  because  he  is  of  us:  and,  understanding  us,  has  told  us  of 

ourselves,  of  our  ideal  selves,  and,  therefore,  of  our  truly  real  selves.  For 

only  that  is  real  in  the  soul  of  man  which,  to  the  mind  of  the  man,  is  ideal." 

■3"^^         Mr.  Riley  -was  not  only  great  in  interpreting  the  simple  types  of  rural 

life.     He  was  truly  and  wholly  an  American.     Whether  he  wrote  in  the 

field  of  the  comic,  the  sentimental,  or  the  pathetic,  he  was  irrestible — he 

ALUMNI     turned  the  commonest  things  into  pure  gold. 

VOICE 

William  Herschell,  a  native  son,  has  given  his  State  poems  similar  to 

y^^  those  of  Riley ;  and  a  few  lines  of  his  verse  will,  I  believe,  leave  with  you 
some  idea  of  that  sympathetic,  whole  hearted,  hospitable  love  which  these 
forward-looking  Hoosiers  have  for  their  State. 

1929 

"Ain't  God  good  to  Indiana? 

Folks,  a  feller  never  knows 

Just  how  close  he  is  to  Eden 

Till,  sometime,  he  ups  an'  goes 

Seekin'  fairer,  greener  pastures 

Than  he  has  right  here  at  home. 

Where  there's  sunshine  in  the  clover 

An'  there's  honey  in  the  comb; 

Where  the  ripples  on  th'  river 

Kind  o'  chuckle  as  they  flow — 

Ain't  God  good  to  Indiana? 

Ain't  He  fellers?    Ain't  He  though? 

,  Ain't  God  good  to  Indiana? 

Seems  to  me  He  has  a  way 
Gettin'  me  all  out  o'  humor- 
Just  to  see  how  long  I'll  stay 
When  I  get  th'  gipsy  feelin' 
That  I'd  hke  to  find  a  spot 
Where  the  clouds  ain't  quite  so  restless 
Or  the  svm  don't  shine  so  hot. 
But,  I  don't  get  far,  I'll  tell  you. 
Till  I'm  whisp'ring  soft  an'  low; 
Ain't  God  good  to  Indiana? 
Ain't  He  fellers?     Ain't  He  though? 

Ain't  God  good  to  Indiana? 
Other  spots  may  look  as  fair, 
But  they  lack  the  soothin'  somethin' 
In  the  Hoosier  sky  and  air. 
They  don't  have  that  snug  up  feelin' 
Like  a  mother  gives  a  child; 
They  don't  soothe  you  soul  and  body. 
With  their  breezes  soft  and  mild. 
They  don't  know  the  joys  o'  Heaven 
Have  their  birthplace  here  below; 
Ain't  God  good  to  Indiana? 
'"  Ain't  He  fellers?    Ain't  He  though? 
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Taking  Responsibility  Off  Youth 

WM.  T.  SCOTT,  MINISTER,  A.  B.  '24,  B.  D. 
WALNUT   HILLS    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH,    DAYTON,    OHIO. 

Is  that  subject  a  contradiction,  in  this  day  of  democracy  and  personal 
freedom  ?  Certainly,  it  is  in  some  realms  of  practice.  Democracy  in  many 
of  our  homes  has  grown  into  license.  Youth  has  been  allowed — expected — 
to  decide  upon  many  of  the  moral,  ethical,  social,  and  religious  issues  of 
his  life.  He  has,  in  many  instances,  been  compelled  to  do  so,  because  of 
parental  neglect.  His  experiences  have  not  been  sufficint  to  enable  him  to 
make  these  decisions  wisely.  Education  has  been  defined  as  an  effort  of 
mature  persons  to  assist  immature  persons  to  realize  themselves — take 
their  places  in  society — as  mature  persons.  The  current  practice  in  many 
of  our  homes  is  not  in  line  with  these  educational  ideals. 

Parents  have  banded  themselves  together  in  secular  education  that  the 
home  and  school  may  be  more  closely  united  and  more  co-operative.  This 
effort  has  been  most  effective.  The  result  of  this  wholesome  step  has 
been  a  developed  policy  of  co-oprative  action  of  home  and  school,  which 
makes  for  efficiency  in  education.  Parents  understand  that  policy,  and 
they  endeavor  to  bring  their  children'  into  line  with  it. 

Now,  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  education,  the  aspects  which  cannot 
and  should  not  be  handled  by  the  public  school,  will  show  a  laxness  which 
is  alarming!  Education  without  character;  without  an  understanding  of 
how  to  use  the  tools  which  it  places  in  our  hands,  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Education  that  does  not  lead  toward  living  an  abundant  life  fails.  (Secular 
education  does  not  and  cannot  give  the  whole  of  education.  Nor  does  the 
school  claim  to  give  the  whole  of  education.)  No  child  can  learn  those 
fundamental  secrets  of  life,  alone.  His  efforts  at  discovery  by  trial  and 
error — undirected  efforts — will  lead  to  tragedy  in  his  life,  and  to  the  lives 
which  he  touches. 

Youth,  to  secure  a  well-rounded  education,  needs  guidance,  direction, 
and  stimulation  which  only  adults  can  give  to  him.  Youth  cannot  develop 
alone.  He  must  grow  in  his  native  air — that  which  matured  persons  can 
provide  for  him.  That  is  a  moral  and  religious  fact  as  well  as  a  biological 
fact.  His  experiences  have  been  so  limited  that  he  cannot  make  the  best 
choices  for  himself,  undirected,  without  a  tremendous  cost  to  himself  and 
and  to  society.  He  is  the  immature  member  of  society  who  needs  to  grow 
into  a  mature  person,  but,  who,  in  order  to  do  so,  must  have  proper  environ- 
mentals  factors  of  direction. 
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I  know  a  young  person  whose  parents  are  very  indulgent  with  him  so 
far  as  the  material  needs  or  wants  are  concerned.  They  provide  for  him 
everything  which  will  satisfy  youth's  cravings,  but  by  their  neglect,  they 
make  that  youth  decide  for  himself  what  he  will  do  about  Sunday  School, 
church,  and  other  moral  and  religious  relationships  of  his  life.  He  is  free 
to  go  and  do  as  he  pleases.  In  fact,  he  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
bear  all  the  responsibility  of  choice.  His  associates  come  from  homes  where 
parents  are  not  so  indulgent.  Those  associates  think  it  quite  a  hardship 
for  one  of  their  own  associates  to  enjoy  such  freedom  while  they  are  held 
m  restramt.  This  fact  constitutes  a  problem.  It  is  a  hardship  both  to 
youth  and  to  parents !  No  such  contradictions  (or  few  at  most)  exist  in 
the  public  school,  because  parents  have  united  upon  certain  ideals  and 
standards.  They  have  taken  off  youth  the  responsibility  of  choice— un- 
directed choice— in  these  vital  matters  of  his  life,  or  at  least  they  have  led 
him  into  a  decision  to  go  to  school  and  to  do  the  work  assigned  and  re- 
quired there.  No  youth  in  a  well  managed  home  decides  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  will  go  to  public  school,  or  whether  or  not  he  will  do  the 
work  assigned  at  school;  and  it  is  not  always  the  probation  officer  who 
makes  the  parent  take  this  in  hand  either !  In  the  organized  effort  of  the 
school  and  its  patrons  there  has  grown  up  a  very  wholesome  sentiment 
which  the  strictly  moral,  ethical,  social,  and  religious  forces  would  do  well 
to  incorporate  in  their  programs.  There  is  a  great  need  of  some  sort  of 
an  organization  as  that  of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  in  these  institu- 
tions. Here  parents  band  themselves  together,  making  co-operation  in 
this  sphere  an  important  factor  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  vital  pro- 
blems of  youth  today.  Much  of  the  trouble  with  youth  today  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  lack  of  unity ;  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  home  and  home, 
home  and  Church,  home  and  social  institutions. 

Youth  is  terribly  cruel  to  youth.  The  denunciation,  the  condemnation, 
the  criticisms  which  youth  directs  at  youth  because  of  these  seeming  incon- 
sistencies, these  double  standards,  which  exist  among  parents,  are  cruel. 
No  adults  can  be  so  cruel  with  their  denunciations  of  adults  as  youth  can  be 
to  youth.  For  youth  to  be  held  in  ridicule  by  his  comrades  of  every-day  life 
is  nothing  short  of  tragedy  to  him.  The  distinction  between  freedom  and 
the  lack  of  it  is  sharply  drawn  by  youth.  Youth,  in  some  instances,  has 
become  prejudiced  against  right  because  of  these  seeming  double  standards 
in  morals  and  religion,  as  revealed  in  homes.  It  is  not  fair  to  youth  to  make 
him  bear  the  brunt  of  this  responsibility  of  choice,  of  trying  to  balance  these 
inconsistencies.  There  must  be  a  co-operation  between  all  educative  factors, 
or  the  problem  of  youth  will  be  an  ever  increasing  one.  One  of  the  great 
troubles  with  our  young  people  today,  as  every  worker  with  youth  will 
testify,  is  the  lack  of  unified  standards  in  homes.  Here  is  one  family  which 
is  very  strict,  and  here  is  another  where  the  "bars"  are  completely  let  down ! 
Homes  must  learn  to  co-operate  with  homes  in  all  realms  of  life,  for  the  pro- 
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blem  of  one  parent  will,  to  some  extent,  become  the  problem  of  all.  Demo- 
cracy in  the  home  must  not  be  replaced  by  autocracy ;  but  directed,  purpose- 
ful, guided  choices  must  take  the  place  of  license  and  unwholesome,  cruel 
liberty.    To  abandon  parental  authority  and  parental  direction  is  not  kind-         The 

ness ;  it  is  cruelty ! 
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ONE  OF  THE  MANY  ELON  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

Elon  College  offers  superior  educational  advantages.  The  buildings  are 
new,  equipment  new  and  of  the  very  best  type,  laboratory  facilities  equal  to 
any  college  in  the  South;  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 
strong  Christian  faculty,  and  fine  Christian  atmosphere  prevailing,  on  the 
campus.  Special  courses  in  religious  education  and  Christian  work  are 
offered  to  train  laymen  and  ministers  in  the  work  of  our  denominition. 

Fall  term  opens  September  6,  1929. 

For  catalogue  and  View-Books,  address. 

C.  M.  CANNON,  Registrar 
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. .  .  Lined  acros>  the  road  in  a  narrow  defile  near 
Laffray,  itood  a  nervoua  detachment  o{  Bourbon 
troops.  Nervous,  because  they  knew  that  coining 
nearer  every  moment  down  the  winding  road  from 
Digne  walked  a  small  dark  man  who  had  once  been 
master  of  Europe,  more  recently  exile-Emperor  of 
Elba.  For  this  man  they  had  seen  their  comrades  die 
at  Austerlitz  and  Zeiu  For  him  they  had  bled  and 
suffered.  And  for  him  they  had  again  gone  into  battle, 
not  once,  but  many  times.  But  now  their  officers 
spoke  of  him  as  "the  enemy"  and  he  came  suddenly 
with  a  handful  of  veterans  to  reconquer  his  lost 
France.  Their  duty:  to  head  him  off  before  he 
reached  the  discontented  city  of  Gienoble  Their 
orders:  to  shoot  him  the  moment  he  should  appear. 
Their  obedience:  doubtful,  for  the  first  time,  Mus- 
kets charged,  faces  iiucrutible.  they  waited 

Behind  them,  their  of&ccn  were  discussing  a.  r^ 
treat,  when  the  Little  Corporal  came  in  view,  paun* 
chier  than  before  but  dressed  as  every  soldier  in 
France  had  known  him,  in  the  old  gray  surtout, 
cocked  hat,  tri-color  cockade.  The  soldiers  paled, 
hesitated.  Napoleon  paiwcd,  ordered  his  followers  to 
lower  their  guns. 

"There  he  ist  Fire  I",  cried  a  Royalist  captain.  In 
tense  silence  the  click  of  muskets  being  cocked 
startled  even  grizzled  veterans  of  Austerlitz.  Na- 
poleon advanced  within  pistol  shot,  walking  slowly, 
alone.  Throwing  open  his  coat,  he  displayed  the  fa- 
miliar uniform.  In  a  strong,  calm  voice  he  called: 
"Soldiers  of  the  Fifth,  recognize  met  If  there  be  one 


soldier  among  you  who  would  thoot  his  Emperor, 
let  him  do  it.  I  am  here  .  .  ," 

Bewildered  Royalist  officers  saw  their  rank*  melt 
into  a  mob  of  sobbing,  cheering  men,  throwing  them- 
selves at  the  Emperor's  feet  .  .  . 

Within  a  few  hours  towns-folk,  peasants  and  sol' 
dier*  were  hilariously  battering  down  the  locked 
gates  of  Grenoble  so  their  Emperor  might  enter 
Later  a  delegation  brought  him  pieces  of  splintered 
wood  and  bronze.  "Since  we  have  no  key  to  the  city 
we  have  brought  Your  Majesty  the  gate  itself     .   " 

...  So  in  part,  had  TIME  been  published 
in  March,  1815,  would  it  have  chronicled  Na- 
poleon's firs'  bloodless  victory  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  three  months  before  Waterloo.  So,  too, 
would  TIME  have  told  how  Napoleon  left 
Grenoble  thirty-six  hours  later  with  seven 
thousand  men;  how  Louis  XVIII  despatched 
regiment  after  regiment  to  stop  him  and  how. 
almost  to  a  man,  the  armies  sent  to  stop  the 
"Usurper"  joined  Napoleon's  army  in  its  march 
towards  Paris ;  how,  less  than  ten  days  later,  a 
placard  was  found  on  the  Vendome  column  in 
Paris:  ''Napoleon  to  Louis  XVIII.  My  good 
brother,  it  is  useless  to  send  me  any  more, 
troops,  I  have  enough." 


Cultivated  Americans,  impatient  with  cheap  sensationalism  and  wind/  bias, 
turn  increasingly  to  publiuations  edited  in  the  historical  spirit.  These  publica- 
tions, fair-dealing,  vigorously  impartial,  devote  themselves  to  the  public  weal 
in  the  sense  that  they  report  what  they  see,  serve  no  masters,  fear  no  groups. 

TIME 
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Message   of  The  Alumni  Association   to 
It's  Members 

If  you  have  not  paid  your  $2.00  to  Mrs.  Oma  U.  Johnson,  Elon 

College,  N.  C,  please  do  so  at  once.    Your  Association  is  in 

need  of  your  fee  inorder  that  it  may  continue  its  work. 

Do  not  forget  the  $1.00  for  the  Alumni  Voice.    From  now  on 

we  expect  to  publish  this  magazine  every  three  months.  Your 

dollar  is  needed  to  make  the  magazine  a  success. 

Have  you  an  article  you  would  like  to  have  published  in  the 

Alumni  Voice?    If  so  please  send  it  to  your  Editor,  Prof.  J. 

W.  Barney,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Have  you  any  news  concerning  any  alumnus  that  will  be  of 

interest  to  others?     If  so  let  us  have  it  for  publication. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Hon.  F.  F.  Myrick,  Pres.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Oma  U.  Johnson,  Treasure,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lillie  Home,  Sec'y,  Burlington,  N.  C. 


The  General  Alumni  Association 
of  Elon  College 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY 

At  some  time  in  the  near  future  a  cam- 
paign for  a  million  dollar  fund  for  Elon  College 
la  to  be  put  on.  When  that  time  comes  we  will 
be  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  problem  and, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity that  has  ever  come  to  us.  In  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  and  in  the  meeting  of  this 
opportunity,  ,an  Important  factor  should  be 
Eion's  Alumni.  And  I  am  glad  to  believe  that,  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Collej^e 
they  are  ready  for  the  task.  A  million  dollars 
now  will  mean  many  more  millions  in  years  to 
come. 
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Dr.  J.  B.  Newman 

DENTIST 
Fonville  Bldg.                           Burlington,  N.  C. 

i 

Burke's  Department 
Store 

Anything  in  Dry  Goods 
you  need— we  have  it. 

OUR  CAFE             i 

Serves  Splendid  Sunday 
Dinners 

Why  Not  Try  One             i 

Burke's  Dept.  Store 

Gibsonville,  N.  C. 

T.  N.  Boone 

Tailor 

Burlington,  N.   C. 

"We  are  for  eion" 

Washington 
Cafe 

Burlington,  N.  C. 
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Gibsonville 
Development  Co. 

WHITMAN'S  CANDIES 

VAN  LINDLEY  FLOWERS 

SHEAFFER  PENS 

STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 

ISO, 

J.  S.  White  Drug  Co. 

Eton's  Complete  Drug  Store 

"Phone  6812 

ELON  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 

Special  attention  to  visiting  Alumni 

^              Insurance 
Loans 
[               Real  Estate 
Lumber 

Gibsonville,          N.  C. 
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OUR  PRESIDENT  W.  A.  HARPER 

Editors  Note:  This  being  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
per's connection  with  the  College,  the  senior  class  decided  to  dedicate  the 
college  annual  to  them.  It  is  very  fitting  that  this  should  be  done.  We 
are  glad  to  give  this  space  in  the  Alumni  Voice  in  recognition  of  the  un- 
selfish part  these  two  have  played  in  the  making  of  Elon.  We  are  quoting 
below  the  article  carried  in  the  daily  papers  throughout  this  section. 

P.  S.  In  1906,  Dr.  Harper's  first  year  here,  four  students  were  gradu- 
ated, in  1911,  his  first  year  as  President,  there  were  16  graduates.  This 
year  there  are  62  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 

The  clipping  is  as  follows:  "The  Senior  Class  has  voted  to  dedicate 
the  1930  Phipsicili,  the  Elon  year  book,  to  President  and  Mrs.  Harper.  They 
have  taken  this  action  in  view  of  this  being  the  25th  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Harper's  official  connection  with  Elon  College. 

President  Harper  came  to  Elon  college  in  September,  1905,  as  profes- 
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MRS.  W.  A.  HARPER 

sor  of  Latin  and  social  science.  In  this  capacity  he  served  for  six  years. 
In  June,  1911,  upon  the  resignation  of  President  E.  L.  Moffitt,  Dr.  Harper 
vvas  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  this  year  rounds  out  his  19th  year  as  Elon's 
chief  executive. 

During  these  19  years  there  have  been  many  notable  changes  at  Elon. 
The  physical  plant  has  been  practically  rebuilt.  Only  three  buildings  are 
here  now  that  were  on  the  campus  in  1911,  and  they  have  each  undergone 
remodelling  and  extensive  improvement.  The  student  body  has  grown 
from  less  than  200  to  400.  But,  most  important  of  all,  the  college  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  Southern  States. 

During  the  years  of  his  incumbency  President  Harper  has  nearly  al- 
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ways  carried  a  part-time  teaching  schedule,  having  turned  his  attention 
particularly  to  the  field  of  religious  education.  When  he  became  Elon's 
president,  such  a  college  department  had  hardly  been  discussed  in  edu- 
cational circles.  He  was  one  of  the  first  college  executives  in  the  country 
to  sense  the  importance  of  religious  education  in  enabling  denominational 
colleges  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  church.  As  a  consequence  Elon 
has  its  Christian  education  building  and  its  excellent  faculty  of  Bible  and 
religious  education  and  its  laboratory  work  in  religion. 

President  Harper  is  the  author  of  eight  books  in  the  field  of  religious 
education.  In  the  order  of  their  publication  they  are:  The  Making  of 
Men  (Antioch  Press)'  The  New  Layman  for  the  New  Time  (Revell)'  The 
New  Church  for  the  New  Time  (Revell),  Reconstructing  the  Church  (Rev- 
ell), the  Church  in  the  Present  Crisis  (Revell),  An  Integrated  Program 
of  Religious  Education  (Macmillian),  Youth  and  Truth  (Century),  and 
Character  Building  in  Colleges  (Abingdon  Press.) 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  the  college  community  that  the  senior 
class  has  included  Mrs.  Harper  in  the  dedication,  because  as  they  said  in 
their  official  announcement  of  their  decision,  Mrs.  Harper  has  been  "The 
loyal,  whole-hearted  support"  of  President  Harper  in  all  his  efforts  for 
Elon's  welfare  and  promotion. 

The  editor  of  the  1930  Phipsicli  is  Delos  M.  Elder,  Jr.,  and  the  busi- 
ness manager  is  Levi  P.  Wilkins.  Other  members  of  the  editorial  staff 
are:  Alberta  Roberts,  Ed.  McPherson  and  Mary  Rawls  Jones.  The  class 
is  the  largest  in  Elon's  history,  consisting  of  62  members. 
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PHYSICAL  HEALTH  RESOURCES 

DEAN  A.  L.  HOOK 

Central   Problem:     What   are   the   best   available   resources   for   student   health 

counseling? 

OUTLINE 

I.  Introduction. 

II.  1.     Occurrence  of  Physical  Health  Education. 
2.     Cases  not  covered  by  present  methods. 

III.  Methods  of  Diagnosis. 

IV.  Therapeutics.     With  special  reference  to  the  interrelation  of  sur- 
gical, medical,  and  mental  therapeutics. 

V.  The  Health  Counselor.     Qualifications  and  Training. 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

What  is  health?  It  is  "living  most  and  serving  best  (1)."  "Of  Lhe 
value  of  health,  nobody  has  any  question.  It  is  better  than  riches,  be- 
cause w^ealth  cannot  be  obtained  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  fame  or 
high  position,  because  there  is  no  enjoyment  of  conquest,  whether  it  be 
commercial,  social,  political,  or  scientific,  without  good  health.  An  old 
time  philosopher  once  said  that  'a  hale  cobler  is  better  than  a  sick  king.' 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  wrote,  'Give  me  health  and  a  day  and  I  will  make 
the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous,'  and  it  was  the  same  philosopher  who 
coined  the  phrase,  'Health  is  Wealth'  "  (2) . 

We  quote  at  length  from  Dr.  McLaughlin's  book  (3). 

"The  high  road  of  health  stretches  before  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
The  traveling  of  it  may  be  rough  at  times,  but  the  way  is  clear  and  the 
goal  is  life  itself.  The  only  way  we  can  become  truly  healthy  is  by  our 
own  efforts.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  those  dependent  upon  us 
to  try  to  live  up  to  the  best  of  our  endeavors.  There  is  more  romance  in 
the  achievements  of  right  living  than  in  all  other  episodes  of  glamorous 
lives.  There  is  more  to  be  gained,  more  to  be  obtained  from  health,  than 
from  anything  else  in  the  world.  Whether  you  have  it  or  not  is  entirely 
up  to — You." 

(1)  Williams,  J.  F.,  Personal  Hygiene.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  1927. 

(2)  McLaughlin,  A.  J.,  Personal  Hygiene,  Rules  for  Righ  Living.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.  1924. 

(3)  Ibid.  Page  62. 
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Since  physical  health  is  so  correlated  with  mental  and  spiritual  health 
it  is  exceedingly  important  to  make  the  proper  provision  for  health  coun- 
seling in  our  institutions  of  higher  education.  Educators  are  awakening 
to  this  fact.  During  the  last  few  years  physical  education  departments, 
together  with  student  health  service  programs,  have  been  added  to  the 
curricula  of  a  number  of  institutions. 

However,  the  present  methods,  efficient  as  they  are,  do  not  adequately 
provide  for  certain  types  of  student  health.  This  paper  is  pi-epared  on  the 
assumption  that  the  student  who  is  neither  "sick"  nor  "well"  is  not  re- 
ceiving a  sufficient  amount  of  physical  health  counseling  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

Since  special  papers  are  being  prepared  on  Counseling  Procedure 
and  Mental  Health  Resources  this  paper  will  not  cover  these  areas.  Coun- 
seling Procedure  for  the  physical  health  counselor  will  be  practically  the 
same  as  for  any  other  specialized  counselor,  hence  the  reader  is  referred 
to  chapter  IV  of  this  course  for  the  discussion  on  counseling  procedure 
and  chapter  IX  for  a  discussion  of  mental  health  resources. 

"Personal  hygiene  is  the  art  of  so  conducting  one's  life  that  health 
is  promoted,  disease  avoided,   happiness   secured,  and  life  enriched.     A 
wise  philosopher  once  said:  'It  is  not  life  to  live,  but  to  be  well'     The 
chief  rules  of  personal  hygiene  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
"Begin  with  human  appraisal  by  having  a  health  examination. 
Begin  immediately  to  improve  any  defects  or  correct  any  faulty  habits 
which  such  an  examination  may  disclose. 
Breathe  fresh  air  all  the  time. 
Get  outdoors  as  much  as  you  can. 
Seek  the  sunshine. 

Eat  plenty  of  wholesome,  well  selected,  nutritious  food. 
Drink  plenty  of  water  every  day. 
Do  not  overeat,  and  avoid  overweight. 
Work  hard,  play  often,  and  have  a  good  time  at  both. 
Sleep  enough ;  outdoors  if  possible. 
Exercise  every  day. 
Wear  sensible  clothes,  light  and  loose. 
Be  cheerful,  serene,  and  contented. 
Don't  let  your  nerves  ever  get  the  best  of  you. 

Take  proper  care  of  your  eyes  and  other  important  human  organs. 
Have  a  bowel  movement  at  least  once  every  day. 
Keep  away  from  persons  having  communicable  diseases. 
Keep  poisons  out  of  the  system. 

Get  your  hygienic  advice  from  reputable  regular  physicians  or  scientific 
health  agencies  and  not  from  cults,  quacks,  and  patent  medicine  adver- 
tisements. 
Stand  up  and  face  the  world,  for  the  world  is  all  at  your  feet." 
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II.     l._  OCCURRENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
2.     CASES  NOT  COVERED  BY  PRESENT  METHODS 

1.  Occurrence  of  Physical  Health  Education.  Storey  (1)  made  a 
study  of  four  hundred  and  forty-two  representative  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  There  were  eight  classes  of  institutions 
studied : 

Colleges  and  Universities 142 

Teachers'   Colleges   33 

Normal  Schools 28 

Medical  Schools 67 

Dental  Schools 40 

Nurse-Training  Schools 21 

Private  Schools  of  Physical  Training 10 

Schools  of  Theology 1 101 

The  colleges  and  universities  show  the  highest  percentage  of  institu- 
tions of  the  group  in  offering  students  health  service.  It  is  significant 
to  note  the  institutions  which  are  sending  graduates  into  the  field  for 
the  expressed  purpose  of  healing  have  practically  no  provision  for  physical 
recreation  and  student  health  education.  This  work  is  woefully  neglected 
in  the  medical,  dental,  nurse-training,  and  theological  schools. 

At  the  time  of  Storey's  (1)  survey  seventy-seven  percent  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  had  a  student  health  service  in  operation  with  a 
medical  examination  required  of  all  students  on  entrance.  Seventeen  and 
two  tenth  percent  reported  student  health  service  without  a  medical  exam- 
ination on  entrance.  Five  and  eight  tenths  made  no  provision  for  the 
health  of  the  student  in  an  organized  way. 

This  report  is  complimentary  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  How- 
ever, the  average  student  health  service  is  not  sufficient.  If  the  entrance 
medical  examination  does  not  discover  any  peculiar  abnormalities 
the  student  passes  on.  The  entrance  physical  examinations  are  stereo- 
typed, mechanical,  and  non-personal.  There  may  be  small  defects  which 
do  not  necessarily  need  immediate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
He  considers  he  has  made  fair  progress  so  far  and  does  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  examiner.  If  the  student  does 
not  have  counseling  at  this  point  the  simple  impairment  may  soon  turn 
into  a  serious  malady.  Whereas,  if  a  counselor  has  knowledge  of  the 
student's  slight  deficiency  he  may  be  able  to  save  the  student  to  himself 
and  to  society. 

2.  Cases  Not  Covered  by  Present  Methods,    a.     The  young  man,  in 

(1)     Storey,  T.  A.,  The   Status  of   Hygiene  Programs  in   Institutions   of  Higher 
Education  in  the  United  States.  Stanford  University  Press.  1927. 
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company  with  his  parents,  arrived  two  days  before  the  opening  of  college. 
While  on  a  tour  of  the  college  buildings  the  mother  wanted  to  know  where 
her  son  could  obtain  an  extra  quart  of  milk  per  day — she  had  heard  college 
dining  halls  did  not  always  give  a  sufficient  amount  of  food.  The  son 
was  the  only  child  of  the  family.  Time  went  on,  boys  teased  him  about 
the  extra  quart  of  milk.  After  a  month  he  lost  control  of  his  temper, 
incidentally  lost  respect  of  his  class  mates.  He  sought  revenge  in  a  hazing 
episode  and  was  promptly  dismissed  from  college.  He  entered  another 
institution  and  was  expelled  in  less  than  ten  days  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
clothes  from  the  students. 

This  young  man  needed  a  counselor.     The  parents  needed  more  than 
one  child. 


b.  A  Chinese  student  entered  college  with  an  insignificant  looking 
blister  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  The  Physical  Director  prescribed  a 
treatment.  A  month  passed  without  improvement.  He  was  sent  to  a 
physician  who  was  not  up-to-date  in  his  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Within  three  months  after  the  young  man  entered  college  he  was 
consigned  to  a  sanitorium  as  a  tuberculor  patient.  Before  the  college 
closed  its  next  session  the  young  Chinaman  was  lowered  beneath  the 
sod.  A  thorough  medical  examination  was  needed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  case. 

C.  The  parents  of  John  did  not  want  him  to  participate  in  athletics. 
John  had  a  weak  heart.  No  medical  examination  was  given  on  his  en- 
trance to  college.  Since  John  aspired  to  be  a  track  man  he  did  not  tell 
the  physical  director  his  parents  did  not  want  him  to  engage  in  athletics. 
The  first  meet  was  thrilling.  John  entered  the  100  yard  dash.  He  col- 
lapsed at  the  finish  line — was  carried  off  the  field.  The  parents  maintain 
the  physical  director  and  the  college  murdered  their  precious  boy. 

A  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  this  young  man  together  with  a 
medical  examination  would  have  saved  this  situation. 

d.  No  alarming  symptoms  were  found  in  the  medical  examination 
of  Richard.  He  had  a  high  intelligence  quotient  but  did  not  produce  re- 
sults. He  failed  to  concentrate  on  his  work.  He  was  irritable  and  critical. 
When  he  failed  on  two  subjects  he  decided  the  faculty  was  against  him. 
When  he  failed  on  three  courses  he  decided  the  institution  was  against 
him.  On  the  morning  before  he  left  college  he  destroyed  the  furniture 
in  his  room  remarking  to  his  class  mates — he  wanted  to  get  his  money's 
worth  for  the  breakage  fee  he  had  paid  in  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Richard  needed  a  counselor  for  health,  he  had  a  chronic  disease,  as 
well  as  a  psychiatrist. 
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III.       METHODS  OF  DIAGNOSIS 

The  counselor's  first  diagnosis  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  life 
history  (*)  of  the  counselee,  data  obtained  by  the  physical  examination, 
and  the  personal  interview.  This  would  necessitate  a  physical  examina- 
tion for  each  student  on  entrance.  This  is  reasonable.  An  intelligent 
tourist  has  his  automobile  examined  thoroughly  before  launching  on  a 
long  journey.  When  a  giant  locomotive  rolls  into  the  terminal  an  in- 
spector, with  hammer  in  hand,  gives  it  the  once-over.  Each  individual 
should  have  his  body  examined  on  each  birth-day  before  beginning  the 
tour  of  the  next  year  of  his  life. 

An  annual  physical  examination  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly. 
This  is  amply  verified  by  Williams  (1),  McLaughlin  (2),  and  others. 

The  second  and  succeeding  diagnoses  will  depend  upon,  in  addition  to 
the  materials  used  in  the  first  diagnosis;  1.  General  conduct,  (a)  On 
the  campus,  (b)  Punctuality  with  respect  to  college  duties.  2.  Habits 
of  study,  (a)  Preparation,  (b)  accomplishments.  3.  His  general  at- 
titude to  the  whole  of  college  life. 

IV.     THERAPEUTICS 

Effective  counseling  with  respect  to  therapeutics  must  depend  pri 
marily  upon  the  proper  diagnosis.  The  counselor  must  be  well  informed 
on  the  most  modern  methods  of  treatment  as  well  as  have  a  general 
knowledge  as  to  the  outstanding  men  and  institutions  in  their  respective 
fields  of  endeavor.  The  counselor  must  draw  from  all  possible  sources  at 
his  command  and  be  able  not  only  to  give  the  counselee  the  proper  advice, 
but  to  give  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage 
the  counselee.  If  the  counselee  be  in  need  of  a  surgical  operation  the 
counselor  should  be  able  to  give  the  best  advice  as  to  hospital  facilities 
and  surgeons.  If  the  counselee  needs  medical  attention,  again  the  proper 
physician  for  the  individual  case  should  be  sought.  If  it  be  mental  dis- 
ease, the  individual  should  be  referred  to  the  proper  psychiatrist. 

The  important  phase  of  this  work  is  the  ability  of  the  counselor  to 
make  the  proper  diagnosis.  The  great  majority  of  cases  may  be  handled 
bv  the  counselor.  It  may  be  a  simple  readjustment  of  the  students  load 
to  his  mental  ability  and  physical  strength.  It  may  be  an  imaginary  sick- 
ness brought  on  by  the  counselee's  complications  in  love  affairs.  A  wise 
counselor  will  be  able  to  offer  great  assistance  to  the  counselee  by  sug- 
gesting helpful  books,  periodicals,  etc. 

(*)  Two  questions  should  be  added  to  the  usual  list  found  on  entrance  blanks: 

A.     The  name  of  the  family  physician  B.     Do  your  parents  object  to  you 

participating  in  athletics?  If  so  why  

(1)     Williams,  J.  F.,  Personal  Hygiene.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  1927. 
(2)6McLaughlin,  A.  J.,  Personal  Hygiene,  Rules  for  Right  Living.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.  1924. 
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The  counselor  must  be  a  person  who  can  win  the  confidence  of  the 
counselee,  both  as  to  the  counselor's  ability  to  give  expert  professional 
advice  on  matters  of  health  and  to  keep  all  the  secrets  of  the  counselee. 
He  should  be  a  good  mixer,  a  sympathetic  companion,  a  man  of  high  ideals, 
a  man  who  understands  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  boy,  a  man  who 
has  had  his  undergraduate  training  in  a  similar  institution,  (in  size  and 
character) ,  in  which  he  is  serving  as  counselor,  he  should  be  comparatively 
young  in  years.  To  do  the  most  effective  counseling  the  physical  health 
counselor  should  be  not  only  well  trained  in  medicine  but  also  in  psychology 
and  psychiatry. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  list  of  qualifications  of  the  coun- 
selor as  found  on  page  119  of  Factors  In  Student  Counseling,  (1)  some  of 
which  are: 
"General." 

1.  Acquaintance  with  the  history,  traditions,  policy  of  the  institu- 
tion; and  the  nature  of  the  local  campus  morale. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  institution  to  the  econ- 
omic, moral,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  surrounding  community. 
"Social." 

1.  Vital  concern  for  the  social  interests  of  community  life. 

2.  Family  experience  a  distinct  asset. 

3.  Ability  to  take  an  active  part  in  surrounding  community  interest 
that  relate  to  moral  welfare. 

"Personal." 

1.  Dynamic  Personality.  Optimistic,  possesses  health,  poise,  and 
reserve — all  related  to  positiveness. 

2.  Vicarious  Understanding  of  Youth.  Thorough  insight,  right  in- 
formation of  attitudes  and  'mores,'  'unsociable,'  sensitive  to  over  acts, 
but  possesses  poise  in  meeting  them. 

Keen  to  sense  s'ludent  need  or  difficulty,  untiring  in  helpfulness. 

3  Traits  primarily  revealed  in  Counselor's  Procedure : 

a.  Capable  diagnostician. 

b.  Quick  to  discover  'leads.' 

c.  Student  needs  always  primary. 

d.  Gives  time  generously. 

e.  Kindly  frankness  and  honesty. 

f.  Inspires  and  maintains  confidence. 

g.  Approachable. 

h.     Ability  to  humanize  scientific  and  technical  methods, 
i.     Cooperative  with  faculty  and  students. 


(1)     Edwards,  R.  H.,  Factors  In  Student  Counseling.  Report  on  Course  P.  T. 
University  of  Chicago  1928. 
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j.     Ability  to  relate  faculty  interest  to  counseling;  arouse  such  in- 
terest if  necessary. 
"Sterling  Character." 

a.  Morally  sincere,  and  no  irregularities  of  conduct. 

b.  Intellectually  honest. 

c.  High  ideals. 

d.  Religious-mindedness  related  to  reliable  conduct. 
"Versatile  and  Resourceful." 

a.     Always  co-operative. 
Quick  insight. 
Appreciation  of  essentials. 
Practical  judgment. 
Avocational  interest  and  hobbies. 

Wide  vocational  information;  and  knowledge  of  where  detailed 
information  in  vocations  can  be  found. 

g.     General  cultural  information  and  appreciations." 

The  writer  is  naming  a  few  of  the  many  books  the  physicial  Health 
Counselor  should  have  in  his  library.  Books  of  Sex  Hygiene  and  Health 
Hygiene  are  named  in  other  areas  of  this  report.) 

The  publishers  do  not  overestimate  Jesse  Feiring  Williams'  (1)  book 
on  Personal  Hygiene  Applied  when  they  say:  "This  book  is  far  more  than 
a  recital  of  information  on  health.  It  establishes  a  new  interpretation  of 
health  in  terms  of  life.  It  is  personal  hygiene  APPLIED.  The  first 
five  chapters  consider  the  various  aspects  of  the  problems.  The  remain- 
ing chapters  consider  in  a  systematic  way  hygiene  from  the  scientific 
side.  The  language  is  not  technical.  It  is  simple,  easily  understood,  and 
accurate.  The  work  is  planned  for  college  students  in  general  educational 
courses."    This  book  is  recommended  for  the  counselor  and  counselee. 

Philip  B.  Hawk's  (1)  book  on  What  We  Eat  and  What  Happens  To  It, 
is  an  excellent  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  students  who  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  The  language  is  simple  and  the  topics  discussed  are 
usually  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  freshmen. 

A  more  extended  treatise  on  nutrition  is  E.  V.  McCollum's  (2)  The 
Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition.  The  book  contains  the  results  of  Dr. 
McCullum's  celebrated  studies  of  the  vitamines.  It  is  recommended  for 
the  counselor. 

The  reading  of  A.  J.  McLaughlin's   (3)   Personal  Hygiene,  Rules  for 
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(1)     Williams,  J.  F.,  Personal  Hygiene  Applied.    W.  R.  Saunders  Co.  1927. 

(1)  Hawk,  Philip  B.  What  We  Eat  and  What  Happens  to  It     Harper  Brothers 
1919. 

(2)  McCoUum,  E.  V.,  The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutritution.  MacMillan  &  Com- 
pany. 1929. 

(3)  McLaughlin,  A.  J.,  Personal  Hygiene,  Rules  for  Right  Living.    Funk  &  Wag- 
naUs  Co.  1924. 

(4)  Fisher,  Irving  and  Fisk,  E.  L.,  How  To  Live.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  1916. 
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Right  Living  will  inspire  any  thoughtful  student.  It  is  a  small  volume 
of  63  pages  and  may  easily  be  read  at  one  sitting.  Recommended  for 
the  counselee. 

How  To  Live  by  Irving  Fisher  and  E.  L.  Fisk  (4)  is  a  very  popular 
treatise  and  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  written  from  the  view  point 
of  the  general  public. 

For  those  counselors  who  are  working  on  a  curriculum  for  physical 
education  Dr.  Storey's  (1)  book,  The  Status  of  Hygiene  Programs  in 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States  will  be  worth 
reading. 

Dean  Anna  Eloise  Pierce  (2)  made  an  exhaustive  study,  in  1927,  of 
literature  pertaining  to  student  health.  Her  book  contains  references 
and  comments  on  more  than  two  thousand  volumes.  If  the  counselor  de- 
sues  more  books  on  the  subject  of  health  he  can  readily  find  references 
in  Dean  Pierce's  book. 

With  reference  to  the  ethical  values  of  health  Elmer  Berry  (3)  says: 
"Considering  the  individual,  however,  many  authors  are  now  advocating 
a  physical  basis  for  ethics.  The  question  is  frequently  raised  whether 
good  health  is  not  essential  to  right  ethical  attitude  and  point  of  view ; 
wkether  most  unethical,  unsocial  acts  have  not  really  a  physical  explan- 
antion.  The  more  this  investigated  the  more  it  seems  probable.  A 
man  with  indigestion  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  being  unethical  and  anti- 
social. He  should  be  punished  for  allowing  himself  to  acquire  indigestion. 
Only  with  the  abounding  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  vigor  of  good 
health  can  we  expect  fair,  considerate,  social,  ethical  attitudes  and  actions. 

Only  so  can  one  be  saved  from  warped,  distorted,  prejudiced  opinions. 

(1)  storey,  T.  A.,  The  Status  of  Hygiene  Programs  in  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education   in   the   United   States.     Stanford   University   Press.    1927. 

(2)  Pierce,  Anna  Eoutat,  Catalog  of  Student  Health  Literature.  National  As- 
sociation of  Dean's  of  Women.  1927. 

(3)  Berry,  Elmer,  The  Philosophy  of  Athletics,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company.  1927. 
Only  through  good  health,  self-mastery,  self-confidence  and  'team  spirit' 
can  one  rise  to  a  realization  of  his  true  personality." 

Some  one  has  said:  "Health  comes  in  through  the  muscles  and  flies 
out  through  the  nerves." 

The  Master  of  the  Inn  by  Robert  Herrick  (1)  is  an  inspirational  little 
volume  for  any  one  who  may  be  sick  at  heart,  may  have  a  tendency  to 
be  revengeful  or  is  simply  in  need  of  a  delightful  story. 
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FACULTY  SECTION 


JOHN  A.  CLARK.  AB.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D 

Latin  and  German 

Dr.  Clark,  our  new  professor  of  German  and  Latin,  , comes  to  us  with 
the  very  highest  recommendations  from  Morris-Harvey  College  at  Bar- 
boursville,  W.  Va.  For  eleven  years  Dr.  Clark  was  professor  of  Modern 
Languages  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated. 
He  has  taught  at  Chowan  College,  Greensboro  College,  Davidson  College, 
and  the  University  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Ancient  &  Modern  Languages. 
Besides  his  academic  preparation  at  Hampden-Sidney,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Columbia  University,  he  has  done  special  work  in  France  and 
Germany.  From  the  expressions  and  opinions  of  those  on  the  campus,  it 
is  certain  that  Dr.  Clark  is  liked  both  as  a  professor  and  as  a  man. 
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PROF.  R.  B.  TOWER 

Graduate  of  Boston  University,  B.  B.  A.,  "Cum  Laude,"  1924;  M.  B.  A.,  with 
distinction,  1927;  attended  Cornell  University  summers  1925-27;  part  time  stu- 
dent at  Duke  University,  1921-28;  summer  quarter,  Ohio  State  University,  1929. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Elon  College  since  1926;  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Business  Administration;  auditor  for  the  special  departments  of 
Elon  College  and  supervisor  of  the  student  budget;  auditor  for  the  Board  of 
Missions  and  the  Board  of  Christian  Education;  chairman  of  social  clubs  com- 
mittee of  faculty  and  member  of  administrative  committee. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masons,  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants, 
American  Association  of  University  Instructors  of  Accounting,  American  Econo- 
mic Association,  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Marketing  and  Advertising, 
President  Alpha  of  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu  in  Elon  College,  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma,  commerce  honor  fraternity,  Delta  Mu  Delta,  commerce  honor 
fraternity,  Iota  Tau  Kappa,  local  social  fraternity  (honorary),  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors,  Clio  Literary  Society,   (honorary) 

Mr.  Tower  is  married  and  has  one  child.  His  wife  is  a  Coi-nell  graduate,  A. 
B.  M.  A. 

Research:  "The  production  and  marketing  of  North  Carolina  Furniture"  the- 
sis for  M.  B.  A.  Degree.  "The  Marketing  of  North  Carolina  Hosiery"  "Wages  and 
standards  of  living  among  Textile  Workers  in  Danville.  Va.   (in  progress.) 
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CLAUDE  MARCUS  CANNON 

Claude  Marcus  Cannon  was  born  at  Claremont,  N.  C,  Catawba  county, 
June  13,  1896.  He  is  33  years  old;  attended  High  Point,  (N.  C.)  high 
school ;  graduated  in  1917. 

He  worked  as  a  stenographer  and  office  worker  in  a  furniture  factory, 
bank  and  insurance  office,  before  finishing  high  school. 

He  entered  Elon  College,  Collegiate  Department,  September  1917;  was 
president  of  Freshmen  class  and  held  class  offices  in  upper  years;  was 
editor  in  chief  of  "Phipsicli ;  member  and  captain  of  varsity  track  and 
gymnasium ;  winner  of  Clio  oratorical  medal  and  Stanford  orator's  medal. 

He  took  graduate  work  at  Elon  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina ; 
secretary  to  the  President  of  Elon  College  1921-1925.  Registrar  Elon 
College  1925 ;  secretary  of  the  faculty ;  graduate  manager  of  Athletics. 

He  married  Isabella  Walton  June  1922.  (Mrs.  Cannon  is  a  graduate 
of  Elon  College  in  the  Class  of  1924.) 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masons,  National  Association  of  Collegiate  Reg- 
istrars, North  Carolina  Registrars  Association,  North  Carolina  Athletic 
Conference,  Eastern  Star,  Correspondent  for  number  of  daily  state  papers. 
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writter  for  religious  press  and  periodicals,  former  president  North  Caro- 
lina Registrar  Association. 

Mr.  Cannon  has  little  to  say,  but  is  constantly  at  his  work.  It  is  his 
business  to  see  that  every  possible  student  for  Elon  is  given  the  desired  in- 
formation. He  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  making  the  athletic  schedule. 
Students  and  Alumni  wonder  why  we  do  not  play  the  Big  Colleges.  Try  ar- 
ranging the  games  for  one  year  and  you  will  learn  just  why  we  do  not  play 
the  Big  Colleges.  The  Big  Colleges  say  they  have  all  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain.  With  "Hard  Times"  on  hand  and  students  desiring  to  go  to  the 
larger  colleges,  you  can  readily  understand  what  a  job  Mr.  Cannon  has  be- 
fore him. 
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MR.  A.  T.  WEST 

Mr.  West  attended  Elon  in  1907-8.  After  that  he  was  in  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  Washington  Lee,  from  which  he  received  his  A.  B.  in  1911. 
Te  is  now  assistant  business  manager  of  Elon  College. 
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ATHLETICS 


Already  we  have  defeated  Guilford  College  in  the  two  games  we 
played.  We  also  defeated  Atlantic  Christian  College.  The  High  Point 
team  won  by  a  small  score  as  well  as  the  Wake  Forest  team.   (26-29) 

Prospects  for  baseball  are  good.  Briggs,  who  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
best  baseball  pitchers  in  North  Carolina  College  ball  is  to  pitch  his  last 
year.  His  assistant  will  be  Garland  Mann,  a  sophomore.  As  yet  it  is  not 
certain  who  will  be  the  chatcher.  No  former  students  are  expected  to 
make  this  place.  David  Shepherd,  the  catcher  for  the  past  four  years, 
graduated  last  spring  and  left  us  in  the  dark  in  so  far  as  his  position  is 
concerned.  He  left  a  place  hard  to  fill.  "Monk"  Holt  stands  a  good  chance 
of  making  this  place.  "Monk"  is  from  below  Graham  where  they  turn 
out  the  big  players. 

Other  players  back  that  have  had  experience  are :  Harrington,  Clarke, 
Caddeel,  Goebel,  Duncan.  Some  freshmen  are  expected  to  show  up  well. 
Among  the  most  promising  is  Archie  Foglemen,  a  brother  of  "Squint"  of 
the  class  of  1920. 


spring 


Alumni!     Lay  your  plans  to  see  your  team  play  a  few  games  this 
ig-. 
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ALUMNI   NOTES 


If  the  Alumni  news  is  to  be  what  it  should  be  and  what  we  should 
like  it  to  be,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  members  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  aid  us  in  getting-  the  pews. 

Why  not  write  a  letter  and  let  it  be  published  in  the  Alumni  Notes. 
If  you  think  of  some  former  school  mate  and  should  like  to  know  what 
he  or  she  is  doing,  just  write  us  a  line  and  we  will  tell  you  all  we  know. 

Beginning  with  this  issue  we  are  going  to  carry  a  few  photographs 
of  our  alumni  in  each  issue.  The  editor  of  the  Alumni  Voice  would  be  very 
proud  to  have  each  Alumnus  send  in  a  picture  or  cut  that  we  may  keep  on 
file  in  our  office. 

The  coming  commencement  is  to  be  home  coming  for  Elon  Alumni 
Arrange  to  be  here  and  see  your  old  friends. 

Bunn  Hearn,  a  former  Elon  Student,  class  '11,  was  a  visitor  here  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  Bunn  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  baseball  player  Elon 
has  ever  turned  out.  He  says  he  is  going  to  be  here  and  help  Walker 
with  the  team  this  season. 

Prof.  Clarke  Hooke,  '25,  is  now  teaching  at  Georgia  Tech.  This  is 
his  second  year  there. 

J.  D.  Messick,  '22,  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Spencer  High  School. 
T.  S.  Cheek,  '22,  is  serving  as  coach  with  Superintendent  Messick. 

R.  D.  Arrowood,  '27,  is  principal  of  the  Linwood  High  School. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Cotton,  '17,  who  served  for  several  years  as  professor  of 
Latin  and  French  here,  is  now  located  at  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  in  the  Georgia 
Agricultural  College. 
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THE  MEASURE  OF  LOVE  AND  LOYALTY 


Ti>e 


We  sometimes  heai-  it  said  that  the  value  of  certain  things  can  not 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.    Among  these  things  are  love  and  loyalty. 

In  one  sense  the  statement  is  true ;  that  is,  these  qualities  may  be  price- 
less. In  another,  it  is  not;  and  they  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  money 
Love  and  loyalty  that  expend  themselves  entirely  in  words  are  of  doubtful 
strength  and  value.  The  best  neighbor  and  community  builder  is  not  the 
man  who  talks  the  loudest  and  longest,  but  the  man  who  quietly  gives  of 
his  time  and  his  means  to  the  improvement  of  the  community.  The  best 
Christian  is  not  always  the  one  most  conspicuous  in  public  gatherings,  but 
the  one  who  gives  the  labors  in  secret.  The  poor  widow  of  Bilecal  narrative 
was  honored  not  for  her  fame  or  social  standing,  but  for  her  giving.  And 
in  giving  she  went  the  limit ;  she  gave  all  she  had,  inspired  by  her  love  for 
and  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom. 

So  much  as  a  preliminary  to  this  editorial ! 

Many,  probably  a  majority,  of  the  colleges  of  America  are  facing  a 
critical  situation.  The  increase  in  student  enrollment,  the  rising  scale  of 
salaries  for  instructors,  the  addition  of  new  courses,  the  multiplication  of 
extra-curricular  activities  with  their  attendant  expenses  have  rendered  im- 
perative the  addition  of  new  buildings,  new  teachers,  new  equipment.  P"'or 
all  these  necessities  money  is  essential.  And  where  shall  it  be  obtained? 
Certainly  not  from  student  payments,  which  equal,  on  the  average,  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  cost  to  the  college  of  the  student's  education.  The  only  hope 
is  in  an  endowment  adequate  to  guarantee  the  efficient  operation  and  pro- 
vide for  the  normal  growth  of  the  institution.  And  the  strength  of  that 
hope  is  measured  by  the  strength  of  love  and  loyalty  of  the  alumni  of  the 
college.  If  all  that  we,  as  graduates  of  Elon  can  do  it  to  sing  "Here's 
to  Dear  Old  Elon"  and  to  say  "Yes,  I'm  a  graduate  of  Elon,  and  I  love  her," 
the  future  is  dark.  But  if  we,  as  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  the  college, 
proud  of  the  institution,  grateful  for  what  she  has  done  for  us,  and  deter- 
mined that  she  shall  grow  greater  and  more  influential  in  the  future,  re- 
solve to  give  what  we  are  able,  men  and  women  will  continue  to  come 
in  increasing  numbers  and  go  out  to  hold  high  the  banner  of  crimson 
and  gold  and  do  valiant  service  for  their  fellow-men  and  their  God.  Fellow 
Alumni,  how  loyal  are  we?     Let  us  measure  our  love  and  loyalty. 

J.  W.  B. 
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THE  CHURCH  YEAR 
J.  W.  BOONEY,  PROF  OF  ENGLISH 

Ecclesiastical,  or  Holy  Days,  are  days  which  are  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  events  related  in  the  Scriptures,  in  memory  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  Christ,  or  of  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  saints,  by  special 
services  and  rest  from  labor.  Every  religion  has  its  feasts  but  none  has 
such  a  rich  and  judiciously  constructed  system  of  festive  seasons  as  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  succession  of  these  seasons  forms  vi^hat  is  known  as 
the  ecclesiastical  or  church  year. 

The  first  feasts  kept  in  the  Christian  Church,  except  the  Christian 
festivals  of  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  were  those  of  the  martyrs.  The  practice 
of  assigning  feast  days  to  other  saints,  the  founders  of  Churches,  first 
Bishops,  and  others  came  in  later. 

"Natalis,"  in  Italian  "Natale,"  is  tho  earliest  name  for  a  feast  day 
used  by  the  early  church  for  the  feasts  of  the  martyrs,  and  when  so  used 
it  referred  not  to  the  birthday  of  the  martyr  but  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  day  was  considered  that  of  his  first  appearance  (birth)  in  the 
Heavenly  Kingdom.  Only  three  actual  "natalitia,"  or  birthdays,  are  kept 
in  the  church:  the  nativity  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist. 

According  to  their  position  in  the  calendar,  feasts  are  movable  and  im- 
movable, or  fixed.  The  former  always  fall  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week, 
depending  on  the  date  of  Easter,  or  the  position  of  the  Sunday,  such  as 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  (forty  days  after  Easter)  or  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  (the  first  Sunday  of  Oct.)  The  immovable  feasts  are  those 
which  fall  upon  fixed  dates  in  the  mouths,  such  as  Christmas  on  Decem- 
ber 25. 

The  church  holidays  of  obligation  are  days  on  which  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  hearing  mass.  In  the  Roman  diocese  they  are  as  follows:  Easter 
Day,  Pentecost,  Ascension,  Corpus  Donimi,  Nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist 
S.  Peter  and  Paul,  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  All  Saints 
Nativity,  S.  John  Evangelist,  Circumcision,  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  S.  Joseph,  the  Annunciation,  and  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year 
Of  the  fifty-two  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  greatest  Sundays,  which  take 
preceduce  of  all  other  festivals,  are  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  the  first 
of  Lent,  Passion  and  Palm  Sundays,  Easter,  Sunday  in  Albis,  Pentecost, 
and  Trinity  Sunday. 

The  festive  seasons  of  the  church  year,  their  respective  lengths,  and 
the  number  of  special  feasts  in  each  are  as  follows:  Advent,  from  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  Nov.  30,  to  Christmas,  four;  Christmastide,  from  Christ- 
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mas,  Dec.  25,  to  Epiphany,  Jan.  6,  six;  Epiphany  Season,  from  Epiphany, 
Jan.  6,  to  Septuagesima,  nine  weeks  before  Easter,  two;  Shrovetide  (or 
Septuagesima  Season)  from  Septuagesima  to  Shoove  Tuesday  (41  days  be- 
fore Easter,  exckisive  of  Sundays),  one;  Lent  from  Ash  Wednesday  (40 
days  before  Easter,  exclusive  of  Sundays)  to  Easter  Sunday,  one;  Easter- 
tide, from  Easter  to  Whitsmday  (50  days),  three;  Whitsuntide  (one  week), 
from  Whitsunday  to  Trinity  Sunday,  one ;  and  Trinity  Season,  from  Trinity 
Sunday  to  St.  Andrew's  Day,  Nov.  30,  nineteen. 

Advent  (Latin  "advenio,"  "to  come  to")  is  a  period  beginning  with 
the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  (Nov.  30.)  and 
embracing  four  Sundays.  The  first  Sunday  of  Advent  may  be  as  early  as 
Nov.  27,  and  then  Advent  has  twenty-eight  days  or  as  late  as  Dec.  3,  giv- 
ing the  season  twenty-one  days.  With  Advent,  the  ecclesiastical  year 
begins  in  the  Western  churches.  Advent  is  now  regarded  as  a  season  of 
fasts  and  penances,  and  has  been  likened  to  the  sojourning  of  the  Precursor 
(John  Baptist)  in  the  wilderness.  During  this  period  occur  three  feasts 
of  the  saints:  St.  Andrew's  Day,  Nov.  30;  St.  Nicholas'  Day,  Dec.  6;  and 
St.  Thomas'  Day,  Dec.  21 — and  two  of  the  Madonna — the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception on  Dec.  8,  and  the  Expectation  on  Dec.  18. 

Christmas,  one  of  the  two  greatest  festive  seasons  of  the  year,  follows 
the  Advent  season.  The  name  comes  from  late  0.  E.  "Cristes  Moesse" 
(the  mass  of  Christ.)  In  Latin  it  is  termed  Dies  Natalis,  whence  is  obtained 
the  French  term  Noel.  St.  John  Chrysostom  calls  the  Nativity  the  mother 
of  all  other  feasts.  It  appears  that  the  Nativity  was  not  observed  till 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  East  chose  Jan.  6,  the  West, 
Dec.  25,  the  latter  of  which  is  already  marked  in  the  Roman  Filocalian 
calendar  of  A.  D.  336.  Dec.  25  was  probably  chosen  by  the  West  on  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  custom  of  keeping  this  day  as  the  festival  of  Sol- 
Invictus  (the  rebirth  of  the  sun).  It  was  judged  fitting  to  substitute  for 
this  pagan  feast  a  Christian  one  which  should  commemorate  the  birth  of 
the  true  Son  of  the  world  and  redeemer  of  mankind. 

Christmas  is  one  day  in  the  year  in  which  more  than  one  mass  may 
be  said  by  one  celebrant.  The  three  which  may  be  said  by  every  priest 
on  this  day  are  generally  said  at  midnight,  especilly  in  Catholic  countries 
and  in  convents.  This  custom  of  having  inidnight  mass  commemorates 
the  first  Nativity,  the  shepherds  keeping  watch  by  night. 

The  practice  of  giving  dramatic,  or  spectacular,  expression  to  the 
incidents  of  the  Nativity  early  gave  rise  to  more  or  less  liturgical  mysteries. 
The  "ordinaria"  of  Rome  and  of  Reims  place  the  "officium  pastorum"  im- 
mediately after  the  "Te  Deum"  and  before  mass.  The  church  at  Reims  also 
celebrated  a  second  prophetical  mystery  after  Tierce  (the  9  A.  M.  Service) , 
in  which  Virgil  and  the  Sibyl  join  with  Old  Testament  prophets  in  honoring 
Christ.    The  expression  "To    out-Herod  Herod,"  that  is  to  over-act,  dates 
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from  the  violence  of  the  character  Herod  in  these  plays.  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  in  1223  originated  the  crib  of  today,  which  was  thereafter  extra- 
liturgical  and  popular. 

The  special  feasts  of  Christmastide  are  Christmas  Day  Dec.  25;  St. 
Stephens  Day,  Dec.  2;  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day,  Dec.  27;  Innocents 
Day,  Dec.  28;  Circumcision,  Jan.  1 ;  and  Epiphany  (Twelfth  Day),  Jan.  6. 

The  Epiphany  Season,  from  January  6  to  Shi-ovetide,  or  Septuages- 
ma,  commensurates  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan  and  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him.  It  is  also  sometimes  connected  with  the 
manifestation  of  His  divine  power  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  whence 
the  second  name,  Theophany,  sometimes  applied  to  it.  The  two  special 
feasts  of  this  season  are  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  January  25,  and  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin,  February  2. 

Shrovetide,  or  Septuagesima  Season,  as  the  first  term  suggests,  is  a 
period  of  repentance  and  confession  during  the  three  weeks  immediately 
preceding  Lent.  In  southern  climes  this  was  often  a  period  of  license  and 
revelry.  Shrove  Tuesday  (the  last  day  of  the  season,)  in  particular,  being 
given  over  to  games,  dancing,  plays  and  masques.  Shrovetide  has  one 
special  feast,  that  of  St.  Matthias'  Day. 

Lent  is  the  annual  season  of  fasting  in  the  spring,  preparatory  to  the 
great  feast  of  Easter,  and  as  a  time  of  special  penitence.  The  period  in- 
cludes the  forty  week  days  immediately  preceding  Easter,  the  first  being 
Ash  Wednesday.  The  six  Sundays  included  in  this  period  are  excluded 
from  Lent,  for  the  reason  the  Sunday  is  always  a  feast;  hence  they  are 
called  "Sundays  in  Lent,"  not  "of  Lent."  The  forty  days  are  regarded  as 
being  kept  after  the  example  of  Moses  and  Elijah  as  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  above  all  as  commemorating  the  fasting  of  Christ  in  the 
Wilderness. 

The  Wednesday  after  Quinquagesima  Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the 
Lenton  fast.  This  is  called  Ash  Wednesday.  On  this  day  the  worship- 
pers approach  the  altar  before  Mass  and  the  priest  dipping  his  thumb  in 
ashes  previously  blessed,  marks  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  forehead  of 
each,  saying  as  he  does  this,  "Remember  man  thou  art  dust  and  unto  dust 
thou  shalt  return."  This  ceremony  symbolizes  the  repentance  in  sack 
cloth  and  ashes  of  the  Old  Testiment  and  (occasionally)  of  the  New. 

The  week  preceding  Easter,  known  as  Hebdomas  Magna,  or  Great 
Week,  is  the  climax  of  the  year's  worship  and  services.  The  outstanding 
days  are  Palm  Sunday  (the  Sunday  before  Easter)  which  commemorates 

3,  The  Catholic  Eneyclopedia,  Va.  VIII.  pp  763-764        4.  Church  Calendar  (1907-'08) 

1.  The  church  calendar  (190-1908)        2.  A  manuel  of  Church  History,  Fink,  p.  72 

2.  The  Catl.  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  p.  1235. 
2.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Val.  I.  p.  775. 
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the  triumphal  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusaleum ;  Monday  (Holy)  Thursday 
recalling-  the  Last  Supper ;  Good  Friday,  the  memorial  of  the  Crucifixim ; 
and  Easter,  recalling  the  triumph  of  the  Resurrection.  Maundy  Thursday 
is  the  oldest  of  the  observances  peculiar  to  Holy  Week.  In  addition  to  the 
days  mentioned.  Lent  contains  the  feast  of  Annunciation  Day. 

Eastertide  is  the  name  given  to  the  50  days  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide 
(the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter.)  The  name  Easter,  according  to  the 
Venerable  Bede,  relates  to  Eostre,  a  Teutonic  goddess  of  the  rising  light 
of  day  and  spring.  Easter  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testiment,  since  the  Jewish  Passover  and  the  Christian  Easter  co- 
incide. Easter  falls  upon  the  first  Sunday  after  the  iirst  full  moon  follow- 
ing the  vernal  equinox.  The  earliest  date  this  is  possible  is  March  22  and 
the  latest,  April  25. 

In  the  ancient  week,  the  great  Sabbath,  as  it  was  called,  was  strictly 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting.  Religious  worship  was  celebrated  by  night ; 
and  the  vigils  continued  till  cock-crowing,  the  hour  at  which  it  is  supposed 
Christ  arose.  At  this  hour  the  silence  of  the  vigil  was  broken  by  the  ex- 
clamation, "The  Lord  is  risen!  The  Lord  is  risen!  The  Lord  is  risen  in- 
deed!" There  was  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  baptism 
of  catechumens ;  appropriate  salutations,  and  demonstrations  of  joy.  Pris- 
oners were  often  releasd  and  slaves  manumitted.  The  week  following 
was  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  festival.  During  this,  those  who 
had  been  baptized  at  Easter  wore  white  garments  in  token  of  that  purity 
of  life  to  which  they  were  bound  by  baptism. 

The  special  feasts  of  Eastertide  are  St  Mark's  Day,  St  Philip  and  St. 
James'  Day,  and  the  Invention  of  the  Cross. 

Whitsunday  (Pentecost)  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter  is  the  third 
great  annual  Christian  festival  and  the  last  in  the  cycle  of  festivals  as- 
sociated with  the  Christ.  The  name  Whitsunday  is  derived  from  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  white  garments  at  the  festival  (White  Sunday.) 

At  an  early  date  this  feast  became  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
calendar.  Its  vigil  was  observed  with  fasting  and  became  a  favorite  time 
for  the  administration  of  baptism.  In  like  manner  the  octave  (Sunday 
to  Sunday)  of  Pentecost,  came  to  be  honored  much  as  was  that  of  Easter. 
But  from  the  eighth  century,  in  order  to  limit  the  number  of  holidays,  this 
celebration  was  often  abridged,  ending  for  a  time  on  Thursday,  then  on 
Wednesday,  and  finally  was  confined  to  three  days.  The  one  special  feast 
day  within  the  week  of  Whitsuntide  is  St.  Barnabas'  Day. 
1.  The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Religious  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  451-52. 

1.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Vol  V.  pp.  224-28. 

1.  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical,  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  McClintock 
and  Strong.    Vol.  Ill,  pp.  12-13. 
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Church-ale  was  a  Whitsuntide  feast  in  England  by  which  money  was 
obtained  for  repairing  the  church  and  for  charitable  purposes.  The  war- 
dens brewed  the  ale,  and  the  countryside  joined  in  the  festivities — music, 
bull-baiting,  dice,  dancing,  etc.  The  feasts  were  at  first  held  in  the  church, 
later  in  tents  in  the  churchyard.  After  the  Reformation  the  practice 
gradually  died  out. 

The  longest  season  in  the  church  calendar  is  that  extending  from 
about  the  second  Sunday  in  June  to  St.  Andrew's  Day.  This  is  known 
as  Trinity  Season  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  dedicated  in  particular  to 
the  adoration  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  special  feasts  of  this  season  are  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  June  22 ; 
St.  James'  Day,  July  25 ;  Lammas  Day,  Aug.  1 ;  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, Aug  15;  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  Aug.  24;  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
Sept.  8 ;  Holy  Cross  Day,  Sept.  14 ;  St.  Matthew's  Day,  Sept.  21 ;  St.  Mi- 
chael and  All  Angels'  Day,  Sept.  29;  St.  Luke's  Day,  Oct.  18;  St.  Simmon 
and  St.  Jude's  Day,  Oct.  28 ;  All  Saints'  Day,  Nov.  1 ;  All  Souls'  Day,  Nov. 
2;  and  St.  Martin's  Day,  Nov.  11. 
1.  Nelson's  Encyclopedia  Vol  III,  p.  130.        2.  Church  Calendar  (1907-'08.) 
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Now  practicing  medicine  in  tlie  Lakeview  hospital.  Suffolk,  Va.    Dr.  Rawls  had 
two  children,  Ann  and  Mary  Sue,  at  Elon.    He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  college. 
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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  OF  TODAY 

BY  W.  D.  LAMBETH,  A.  B.   '21 

Principal  Bethany  High  School,  Rockingham  County 

(Largest  rural  consolidated  high  school  in  the  state.— Editor's  Note.) 

When  we  speak  of  a  rural  school  in  North  Carolina,  we  may  refer  to 
a  school  in  a  good  sized  town,  a  small  village  school,  or  to  a  schoo'  serving 
an  entirely  rural  or  country  community.  The  many  systems  of  education 
in  vogue  in  this  state  cause  this  confusion,  there  being  no  uniform  system. 
In  going  from  one  county  to  another  in  this  state,  we  find  the  county 
system,  the  district  or  township  system,  and  the  chartered  school.  Under 
the  county  system  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  are  taxed  to  support 
the  county  schools  as  a  whole ;  under  the  township  system  the  people  of 
a  particular  township  are  taxed  to  support  a  particular  school  in  that  town- 
ship ;  under  the  chartered  school  system  certain  towns  and  cities  have  been 
granted  a  charter  by  the  state  to  run  their  own  schools.  In  Rockingham 
county,  the  Leaksville-Spray  system  of  schools  is  listed  under  the  head  of 
rural  schools;  this  system  serves  a  population  of  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  people.  However,  when  we  speak  of  rural  schools  in  this  article, 
we  refer  to  those  schools  serving  a  rural  people  because  we  feel  that  their 
school  problems  are  distinct  and  separate  from  those  of  other  schools.  We 
refer  to  those  problems  brought  about  by  consolidation. 

In  traveling  through  rural  North  Carolina  today  one  sees,  every  eight 
or  ten  miles,  a  large  brick  structure  that  almost  seems  out  of  place  in 
its  rural  setting.  This  is  the  rural  school  of  today  and  it  serves  a  com- 
munity that  was  served  by  several  small  schools  of  yesterday,  in  some 
cases  a  community  that  required  as  many  as  ten  small  schools.  Of  course, 
this  great  school  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of  the  small  schools 
of  that  community.  Consolidation  has  come  through  the  realization  of 
the  need  of  better  educational  advantages  for  the  rural  child  by  our 
educational  leaders  and  rural  people.  Our  educational  leaders,  because 
they  have  had  the  vision  and  given  the  inspiration;  our  rural  people,  be- 
cause they  have  had  the  faith  and  determination  to  put  it  through. 

We  have  found  that  the  idea  of  securing  standard  high  and  elemen- 
tary schools  appeals  more  than  anything  else  to  the  patrons  in  securing 
their  aid  toward  consolidating  a  community.  Since  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  provides  for  only  a  six  months  system  of  education,  yet  requires 
a  term  of  eight  months  before  it  will  recognize  any  school  as  standard, 
the  burden  of  financing  the  extra  two  months  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
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I  the  people  in  the  immediate  school  district.  This  has  been  met  in  a 
good  many  counties  by  the  county-wide  system  of  taxation;  the  county 
as  a  whole  votes  on  itself  a  special  tax  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the 

.  schools  in  the  county.  In  the  counties  where  they  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  the  county-wide  system,  the  particular  school  district  can  have 
its  local  board  of  education  to  call  a  special  election;  or  a  petition  ask- 
ing the  county  authorities  for  such  an  election  can  be  circulated  by  any 
citizen  of  the  community;  and  when  twenty-five  property  holders  have 
signed  such  a  petition,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  county  authorities  to 
call  such  an  election.  A  special  registration  has  to  be  taken,  and  all 
registering  must  vote,  or  be  counted  against  the  movement.  We  have 
found  the  latter  method  to  be  most  effective,  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  you  have  secured  the  signature  of  twenty-five  men  asking  for  the 
election  they  feel  duty  bound  to  support  the  cause.  We  believe  in  cam- 
paigning for  the  support  of  the  special  tax  that  the  best  points  to  be 
brought  out  are :  it  enables  a  community  to  secure  a  standard  school ; 
it  enables  the  school  to  secure  better  equipment;  better  teachers  are 
attracted  to  the  rural  schools  and  better  instruction  and  greater  efficiency 
results;  the  child  receives  more  on  the  dollar  expended  than  he  does  in 
the  small  school ;  the  rural  child  gets  the  same  chance  as  the  city  child. 

The  problems  peculiar  to  the  rural  school  are  those  caused  by  the' 
transportation  of  the  students.  The  problem  of  transportation  itself  is 
causing  many  a  school  superintendent's  and  principal's  hair  to  turn 
white.  This,  at  first,  did  not  seem  to  be  so  difficult,  but  as  the  school 
trucks  grow  old  and  break-downs  occur  more  frequently,  it  seems  that 
the  financing  of  transportation  is  more  than  most  counties  can  bear. 
Sometimes  we  have  had  as  high  as  a  hundred  students  latf  on  account 
of  some  trouble  with  the  trucks.  This  causes  a  continual  stream  of 
students  arriving  at  school  during  recitation  hours,  which  makes  efficient 
work  very  difficult.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in  such  a  case  as 
this  is  for  the  principal  to  dispatch  a  second  bus  as  soon  as  possible  and 
get  them  to  school,  if  possible,  before  school  work  actually  begins.  We 
allow  all  students  a  thirty-minute  period  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
to  get  their  work  for  the  day  arranged,  to  study,  and  in  general  to  pre- 
pare for  the  day's  work.  In  most  cases,  this  gives  delayed  students  time 
to  arrive  before  the  actual  recitations  begin.  Also,  in  the  afternoon,  there 
are  students  who  need  to  stay  for  extra  work  or  punishment;  if  one 
student  off  a  certain  truck  has  to  stay,  the  truck  has  to  stay  also,  and 
this  detains  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  others.  This  same  problem  oc- 
curs in  training  the  athletic  teams.  Securing  good  drivers  is  very  im- 
portant; this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem.  There  may  be  only  one 
boy  on  a  certain  truck  i-oute  who  is  eligible  to  drive.  If  this  is  true,  he 
has  to  drive  whether  he  is  a  good  driver  or  not,  since  so  small  an  amount 
is  allowed  as  salary  for  the  drivers  that  student  drivers  must  be  used. 
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However,  the  principal  can  do  much  toward  eliminating-  trouble  with 
drivers.  The  boy  can  be  taught  to  drive  well,  and  as  a  usual  thing  boys 
will  come  up  to  what  we  expect  of  them  if  they  are  handled  properly.  The 
principal  must  be  on  the  job  in  regard  to  transportation,  we  believe,  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  other  things  if  necessary.  If  the  students  do  not 
get  to  school  there  is  no  need  of  having  a  school.  In  spite  of  the  facts 
enumerated  above,  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  increased 
materially  through  transportation.  When  the  trucks  run  on  a  regular 
schedule  of  time,  the  students  get  in  the  habit  of  meeting  them,  and  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  miss  that  truck.  Also,  they  like  to  ride  in  the  trucks. 
We  know  of  one  rui-al  school  whose  enrollment  last  year  was  650,  and  out 
of  that  number  there  were  243  who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during 
the  year. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  consolida- 
tion is  the  fact  that  it  enables  the  school  to  purchase  better  equipment. 
In  order  to  become  a  standard  school,  equipment  that  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  state  has  to  be  secured.  This  causes  many  schools 
to  receive  splendid  equipment,  which  they  would  not  if  it  was  not  re- 
quired. The  people  of  the  rural  communities  are  anxious  for  their  high 
schools  to  be  on  the  state  standard  list  because  of  the  fact  that  a  gradu- 
ate of  such  high  schools  can  enter  college  without  entrance  examinations. 
When  something  is  needed  by  the  school  and  the  fact  is  mentioned  that 
the  state  requires  it  and  will  probably  drop  the  school  from  the  standard 
list  unless  it  is  secured,  one  can  expect  to  see  some  action  from  the  patrons. 
We  have  found  that  the  students  will  exercise  great  care  in  the  use  of 
the  equipment  if  appealed  to  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  is  theirs  and 
is  to  be  used  by  them  as  such.  They  also  have  much  more  respect  for 
school  property  that  they  have  aided  in  securing. 

Supervision  of  instruction  is,  in  most  cases,  a  rural  problem  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  principal  has  to  teach  anywhere  from  three  to  six 
classes  per  day.  As  a  result  of  such  conditions  the  rural  school  does  not 
receive  much  supervision  unless  a  special  rural  supervisor  is  employed. 
No  rural  principal  should  have  more  than  one  class  to  teach,  and  in  that 
case  should  be  a  real  supervisor.  We  do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  watch- 
ing or  inspecting  the  teacher's  work,  but  that  he  should  know  the  teacher's 
work  and  be  ready  to  aid  her  when  she  really  needs  it.  We  believe  that 
as  a  rule  the  teacher  should  be  left  alone  to  work  out  her  own  problems. 

The  rural  school  should  be  made  a  community  center.  The  patrons 
should  be  urged  to  use  the  building  for  all  meetings  that  can  be  prac- 
tically held  in  it.  We  urge  on  the  patrons  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
school  building.  If  they  can  be  persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  community 
affairs  they  become  better  citizens,  and  if  they  get  accustomed  to  taking 
part  in  meetings  at  the  schoolhouse  they  become  better  school  patrons. 
It  becomes  a  part  of  their  life.     In  the  consolidated  school  it  is  hai-der 
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for  the  teacher  to  become  acquainted  with  the  parents,  but  she  can  and 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  every  child  in  her  room. 
We  believe  the  Parent-Tacher  Association  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
organizations  in  the  world,  but  too  many  school  principals  fear  it,  and 
we  admit  that  such  an  organization  must  be  handled  diplomatically.  We 
also  believe  that  the  school  officials  should  take  part  in  the  church  work 
of  the  community,  not  of  one  church,  but  of  all  the  churches  in  the  com- 
munity. 

We  do  not  expect  the  reader  to  take  the  above  as  idealistic,  because 
we  have  found  all  of  it  to  be  very  practical. 
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Elon  College 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ONH  OF  THE  MANY  HLON  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

Elon  College  offers  superior  educational  advantages.  The  buildings  are 
new,  equipment  new  and  of  the  very  best  type,  laboratory  facilities  equal  to 
any  college  in  the  South;  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 
strong  Christian  fiiculty,  and  fine  Christian  atmosphere  prevailing,  on  the 
campus.  Special  courses  in  religious  education  and  Christian  work  are 
offered  to  train  laymen  and  ministers  in  the  work  of  our  denomination. 

Fall  term  opens  September  6,  1929. 

For  catalogue  and  View-Books,  address. 

C.  M.  CANNON,  Registrar 

ELON  COLLEGE,  -  -  -  NORTH  CAROLINA 

"Christian    Character    First   and  Always   at     Elon    College" 


FORTUNE 

Time,  inc.  Publishers 


NOW,  after  two  years  of  investigation  and  preparation,  Time,  Inc.,  announces 
the  publication  on  January  25th  of  a  de  luxe  monthly  magazine.  Its  subject  is 
Business.  Its  purpose  is  to  reflect  Industrial  Life  in  ink  and  paper  and  word 
and  picture  as  the  finest  skyscraper  reflects  it  in  stone  and  steel  and  architecture. 

The  magazine's  name  is  Fortune,  since  it  deals  with  the  faaors  which  control  the 
fortunes  of  every  man.  Its  price  is  $10  the  year. 

Business  takes  Fortune  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  of  the  airplane  and  through  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  along  be-barnacled  cables.  It  forces  Fortune  to  peer  into  dazzling 
furnaces  and  into  the  faces  of  bankers.  Fortune  must  follow  the  chemist  to  the  brink  of 
worlds  newer  than  Columbus  found  and  it  must  jog  with  freight  cars  across  Nevada's 
desert.  Fortune  is  involved  in  the  fashions  of  flappers  and  in  glass  made  from  sand. 
It  is  packed  in  millions  of  cans  and  saluted  by  Boards  of  Directors  On  the  pinnacles  of 
skyscrapers.  Mountains  diminish,  rivers  change  their  course,  and  thirty  million  people 
assemble  nightly  at  the  cinema. 

Into  all  these  matters  Fortune  will  inquire  with  unbridled  curiosity.  And,  above  all, 
Fortune  will  make  its  discoveries  clear,  coherent,  vivid,  so  that  the  reading  of  it  may 
be  one  of  the  keenest  pleasures  in  the  life  of  every  subscriber. 

The  first  number  of  Fortune  will  be  sent  only  to  Original  Subscribers  in  the  order  of 
appHcation.  Subscription  orders  ($10  the  year)  should  be  sent  to  Time,  Inc.,  Subscription 
Department,  350  East  22nd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mailed  promptly,  the  order  form 
below  will  enroll  you  as  an  Original  Subscriber. 


TIME,  Inc.,  Subscription  Dept.,  350  East  22nd  Street,  Giicago,  III. 

Gentlemen: 

You  may  enroll  me  as  an  Original  Subscriber  to  Fortune,  and  send  me  a  bill  for  $10  with  the 
first  issue. 

Name , 

^dress ^ ■_ 


Summer  School  of  Duke  University 

(Continuing  Trinity  College  Summer  School) 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

FIRST  TERM:  JUNE  10  to  JULY  19 

SECOND  TERM:  JULY  21  to  AUGUST  28 


Courses  for  Superintendents,  Principles,  and  Teachers,  carry- 
ing college  credit. 

Courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 

Courses  leading  to  a  distinctively  professional  degree.  Master 
of  Education,  for  college  graduates  with  two  or  more  years  of 
teaching  experience. 

Special  Dormitory  Section  Reserved  for  Graduate  Students.    All 

dormitories  new.     For  bulletin  carrying  full 

announcement,  or  other  information, 

address 

HOLLAND  HOLTON,  Director  of  Summer  School 
Duke  University  — : —  Durham,  N  C. 
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Perfection  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

j§  Burlington,  North  Carolina 
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